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LEVEN VANENEYENY 


CHARLOTTE NELSON -BRAILEY 
Soprano 


As Rosaura in the First English Production of *“*A Lovers’ Quarreli’’ 











THE MUSICAL COURIER 








— 





INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured. 
MRS. BABCOCK, 

CaaNecie Hatt, New York. 
Telephone: 2634 Colambus. 








ROSS DAVID, 
New York: Carnegie Hall. 


Philadelphia: Baker Building, 1520 Chestnut St 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 


Sight-Singine, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra- 


hy. Normal Courses in Public and Private Sehool 
usic Special coaching for church trials. 

New York Schoo! 202 Co Hall. 
Address Prooklyr } 48 Lefferts Place. 





SERGEI KLIBANSKY, Baritone 
Vocal Teacher at the Inst f Musical Art. 

Private St New York 

ei2 W. soth St Tel. 2329 Col 


PAUL SAVAGE, 
OICE CULTURE 
; Carnegie Hall, 
New York 


#H. RAWLINS BAKER, 
PIANOFORTI INSTRUCTION. 
West soth St 


ne, 2329 Columbus 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 
Art of Singing 
t o, Carnegie Hall 
Mail addres rifth Ave New Rochelle, N. Y 


ADELE LAEIS BALDWIN, 
CONTRALTO 


Teache f nging and Lyric Diction. 
, ors Carnegie Hall 


HERMAN SPIELTER, Composer. 
JOSEPHINE SPIELTER, Soprano. 
Instruct Pias Voice and Theory. 
WEST :80rTm ST 


E. PRESSON MILLER, 
ACHER OF SINGING 
Carnegie Hall 


7.9 
ele 


EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
THE CELEBRATED PRIMA DONNA. 


ce Culture in All Its Bramches. 
The Evelyt W Sth St, New Yerk City. 
| one 18 Schuyler. 


MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO 


Phone, 35$a River. 


e6 W. ooth St 


FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST. 
Re als and Concerts. 
Instruction, Leschetizky Methed 


MANFRED MALKIN, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTOR. 
31 West ragth St. Tel. 5024 Harlem. 


Fr. 4 ree 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
LENOR. 
: 60 Washington Square South. 
Phone, 730 Spring. 





GRAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
113% West &cth St., New*York. Tel. 4152 Schu 


yler 


Special course for teachers and professionals 


Degrees @ranted 
Dr. B. Eberhard, Pres. (Thirty-ninth year.) 
™ 


Thorough course for beginners 





HARRIET M. DWIGHT, 
INSTRUCTION 
VOICE AND PIANO 
115 Carnegie Hall, Fri. and Sat. 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio 57 West ro4th Street 
’Phone, 81o1 Riverside 


SOPRANO 


JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


2 Carnegie Hall 





truction Advanced Interpretation 


VICTOR BIART, prano virtuoso. | 
ns Repertory 


Especial cultivation of that vivid, flowing quality 


of tone which is the medium 
Studio Hall, 64 East aatl 
Tel. 9424 Mad 






St.. New York 
ison 


of musical expression 





Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
rE ART OF SINGING 


St Fast Thirty-fourth Street, New Y 
lelephone: 4879 Murray Hill 


JESSAMINE HARRISON-IRVINE, 
Pianist—Accompanist 
New York. 


Telephone, 1350 Columbus. 


Instruction—Coaching 


LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL, 
Metropolitan Schools of Musical Art 
Carnegie Hall, New York, and Newark, N 
Tel. 4778 Columbus 


ork 


864 Carnegie Hall 


J 





ORGANIST, 


A. RUSS PATTERSON, 


CONDUCTOR 


IDELLE A. PATTERSON, ‘*#<,,, 


Specialty, Voice Development and Diction 


322 West 58th St Tel. 748 Columbus 


; 


MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 
Ass't Organist, Trinity Church, New York 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 


Address Trinity Church, New York 


— ~ 
ADOLF GLOSE, 
Concert Pianist, Piano Instruction Coach 
professional and advanced singers 
Residence studio 
"Phone, 2193-] Morningside. 


HENRY SCHRADIECK, 


for 


8: Morningside Ave., City. 


Formerly Prof. of Violin, Leipzig Conservatory 


Head of Violin Dept Amer. Institute of Apr 
Music, N. Y 


lied 


. and Combs Conservatory, Philadel- 


phia. Residence studio, 535 Wash'n Ave., B’klyn. 





tg: W t t Telephone, 5331 Cel 


HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER O} INGING IN ALL BRANCHES 


1730 Broadway, Cor. ssth 8t 
Tele t sit7 Columbue, 





FREDERICK E 


TEACHER O 


BRISTOL, 
SINGING 
No. 143 West gad St., New York 


ROBERT J]. WINTERBOTTOM, 
Orga Choirmast Luke’s Chapel, 
y Parish New York 
ORGAN RECITALS—INSTRUCTION, 
The Ea 10; Waverly Place. 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING, 
Mme. Anna E. 2 ex, Director. 
Met. Opera House Bide., 1425 Bway, New York 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING, 
1425 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House. 

Residence, 2:84 Bathgate Ave. Phone 3967 Tremeat 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR 
330 W. «8th St., N. Y. ¢ 


Phone, 1434 Columbus 


Management A. Friedberg,* 1425 Broadway. 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

New Aeolian Hall, 27 West 42nd St., 

‘Phone, 7408 Bryant . 


WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
SIGHT SINGING. 
(Galin-Paris-Chevé Method.) 
Special preparations of 


course of schoo! musi 
Direction. 


irch soloists. No 


ch 





New York. 


rma 


Vocal Instruction—Choral 


\ddress: Metropolitan Opera School, 1425 B’way. 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 


te 





Will receive a limited number of pupils. 


Residence, 34 Gramercy Park 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy 


BRUNO HUHN, 
STYLE, 
Elementary and advanced vocal lessons 
23: West ofth St.. New York 
Mr. Huhn will teact Mondays during 
and August 


DICTION, AND REPERTOIRE 


New York City 





July | 


EARLE ALBERT WAYNE, 
Concerts PIANIST. 
Choral Club Conductor. 


Instruction. 
1202 Carnegie Hall. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 7oth St., New York. 





GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, 


For 12, years leading baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, will take a limited number of pupils 
this winter. Applicants to be seen by appoint- 
ment only 

668 West End Avenue, near 92d St., New York. 





ELLEN ARENDRU P—soprano. 
HOLGER BIRKEROD—BaRITONE. 
Concert * Engagements 
Management: Annie Friedberg, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 


CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFITH 
PIANO AND HARMONY INSTRUCTION 
Monday and Thursday afternoons. Pouch Gallery, 
HKrooklyr 
133 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Season opens second week in October 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certificated Teacher of the Lescuetizky Metmop. 
New York City. 


Studio: Carnegie Hall, 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Voice Developed—Style, Opera 
8<1-8s2 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


J. W. PARSON PRICE, 
VOICE CULTURE AND ART OF SINGING 
ss West asth St.. New York 
“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price’s 
knowledge of the voice, both male and female, 
and his style of singing, entitle him to a hig 
rank among teachers.”’—Manvue. GARCIA, 





Mrs. REGINA WATSON, 
SPECIALTY Repertoire work with Concert 
Pianists, and the trainmg of teachers 


2146 Lincoln Parkway West, Chicago, Ill. 





CORNELIE MEYSENHEYM, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Vocal Instruction 
602 W. 137th St Tel., 3160 Audubon. 





WILLIAM NELSON BURRITT, 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
AND REPERTOIRE BUILDER 
35 East y2d Street, near Madison Ave 
"Phone, 3008 Murray Hill 





JACQUES RENARD, 
Seto CeLtist Prominent Lonpon Concerts, 
57 West 83rd St., New York. 
Phone, 3600 Schuyler. 





WALTER L, BOGERT, 
President of N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Ass'n 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 

Lectures and Recitals 
Tel. 291 Morn’side. 


Baritone. 
130 Claremont Ave., New York 


Tuesday and Friday, Aeolian Hall. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY, 
With the “Musical Courier’; Sec’y Manuscript 
Society; Organist Central Baptist Church, New 
York 430 Fifth Ave.; Tel. 42902 Murray Hill. 
Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 





JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST 


Concerts——Recitals—Lessons. 
Studio: 503 Huntington Chambers, Boston 





CARL FIQUE, Piano F 
KATHERINE NOACK-FIQUE, 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
PIANIST-——INSTRUCTION, 
—Leschetizky Method— 

Limited number of resident pils received. 
38 East 6oth St Phone, 6109 Plaza 









ANGEL AGNES CHOPOURIAN, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Oratorio—Concerts—Recitals—Instruction. 
864 Carnegie Hall. 








ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. 
Heathcote Hall, 609' West 114th St., New York. 


el, 7814, Morningside. _ 
(Bet. Broadway and Riverside Drive.) 





ELLA MAY SMITH, 
INSTRUCTION —PIANO, SINGING, MUSIC, 
HISTORY 
HISTORICAL LECTURE RECITALS. 


Residence Studio: 60 jefferson Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio. Telephone, Automatic, 2294. 





- 
JAMES P. DUNN, 
Composer and Organist, St. Patrick’s Church, Jer. 
sey ‘ Instruction, Piano, Organ, Theory and 
Sight Singing. (Specialty Gregorian Chant and 
Catholic Church Music.) Phone 2867-W Bergen 





Mme. EMMA E. DAMBMANN, 
(Mas. Hexmann G. Frrepmann.) 
CONTRALTO 
Vocal Instruction, Concerts 
Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet 
Phone: Columbus 1628 340 West s7th St 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, 230 East 62nd Street 
Complete musical education given to students 


from the beginning to the highe perfection. 
FP. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





MARY T. WILLIAMSON, 
SOLO PIANIST 


Recitals, Concerts, Instruction 
Leschetizky Method. 2: East 7sth St. 


"Phone, 1302 Lenox 





Me. anv Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Home Studio: 163 East 62d St.. New Yous. 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN. 


1186 Madison Ave 


PIANO—ALBERT 


"Phone: 1332 Lenox 





DANIEL VISANSKA, VIOLINIST. 


Nine years of successful teaching and concerti 
in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a limited 
number of pupils. 
Address: 2 West 127th St.. New York. 
{In Philadelphia Mondays. Address 18a: Die 
mond St.) 





MARY PINNEY, 
PIANIST. 


Studio, 4:8 Central Park West. 
Instruction. Tel. 4164 River. 





JEAN PAUL KURSTEINER, 
Assistant to Teichmuller, Leipzig. 
Composgr anp Teacner—Piano ann Tweory, 
Studios, The Narragansett, Broadway and g4th St 
Ogontz School, Philadelphia: Tel. 9seo River. 
Two Steinway Grands 





Dr. EDOUARD BLITZ, 
SCHOOL OF SIGHT SINGING. 


808 Carnegie Hall 


Conductor Symphony Concerts 
Summer address, Kursaal—Ostend, Belgium 





MME. LISETTE JOSTY-HAMMOND, 


Italian Enunciation Applied to Singing 
and Speaking in Modern Languages 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 
1425 Broadway, New York. 





MARIE CROSS NEWHAUS, 


Votce Cunrure—Rerertoter ann Dierton, 





The Nevada, Broadway and oth St 
Tel. 684 Columbus 





MILTONELLA BEARDSLEY, 
PIANIST 
Management, Antonia Sawyer. 


1425 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
143 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 


SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


_ yor Carnegie Hall. 
Caia Aarup Greene, Pianist. 
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PIANIST 
328 Wat Sard St, 


rene tld tchete 


SOPRANO 





“BANKS 

D 

E 

‘ BOWNE ©: 
Tel. 1834 Madison Sq. 


MARY WOODFIELD FOX x 


IANIST 
THE WELSH-SUTOR MANAGEMENT 
10 South 18th Street - * Philadelphia, Pa. 





SUE HARVARD, Soprano | 5°: 


Soloist Christ Methodist Episcopal 
914 St. James Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 


DUNNING SYSTEM 


Send for information and booklets of indorse- 

Mrs. Carrie ise Dunning, 11 West 
q6th St 1s P a York City. Western address: 
‘ortland, Ore 


x ¥ SHARP- HERDIEN 


SOPRANO 
L 8132 Kenmore Avenue - Chicago, I. 





Ov Imranoven Music 
Srupy ror Bectnwens. 








MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANO 
, TEACHER oF Seow York 


MORTIMER Vi WILSON 


__ Adres, Balance of Season! ++ — en 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


Voice Culture founded on common sense method 
which never fails to bring good results. 
Studio, Ivy Court, 210 West 1o7th St., New York. 





A FREDERIKSEN |_ === 


SOLO VIOLINIST 


; Seger ony Chicago, It. 
Residence Phone, Lincoln 7926 


Puamisy AKO 


a GEMUNDER & ‘$Ons 


REAL OLD VIOLINS 


Cond fee cur NEW CATMGS Ba’, 3 Just 


complete 

ether literature, er a on in the selection of 

ether literature, which will guide rosie t ALL FREE. 
42 EAST 234 STREET. NEW YORK 


HULSMANN 
TRIO 


Marie, Helen, Constance. 
Gieestert ond router Yootiend 
Piano selections for Concert— 
Recital— Musicale. 
we T. ANTOINETTE WARD, 
an Dyck Studios, 8th Ave. 
at s6th St. Tel. Columbus 9630. 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Mir. HENRY iia ISS 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


ae a with fn Ren York Phitharmeaic 
Orchestra, &e. 
gruneo 2 yy Hall 
Address, 144 East 150th Street New York City 


Laura “et MORRILL 


oe cane an VOICE CULTURE 
pils: Lillia Snelling, Metro 
er Wis inifred Mason, soloist First 

‘Scientist, Brooklyn; — a ‘Aor 





ar Hall 



















a ¥55 Christ 
former! 





Pras Co. sche tae 
sopranc,; 


base, all 
Disciples), W. Srat St., New York; M 
Toronto, and others on application. 
STUDIO: Acolian Hall, 29 West 42nd St., New York 


PAULINE MEYER Pass 








THE BEETHOVEN TRIO 


MM. leanette Loudon § Otte B | Bestatern Carl | eed 


For Date Bullaine. Me 1 LOUDOR es 28. 


629 Fine Arts 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


RANO 
aoe Recitals. 


=| ESE VOE BOYCE DE VOE BOYCE 


ben eae TEACHER, 
d Park, 











ARTHUR M. BURTON 


a 
Pine Arts Building - Chicago 
CLARENCE DICKINSON 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist and Choirmaster Brick Presbyterian Church, Conductor 
Mendelssohe Glee Club 12 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK C:TY 


: CONRADI PIANist 








=<€>0 | SMI4Cr | 


TEACHING IN BERLIN 
(Steinway Halb June to October 
VIOLINIST 


}’ 2502 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DUBINSKY |: 


Walther KIRSCHBAUM | = 


Director Piano Department 
Columbian Conservatory, Toronto 


CAROLINE 


HUDSON~ 
ALEXANDER 


‘SOPRANO 
Soloist Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall. New York 


T. Carl WHITMER 


5429 WALNUT S STREET . Pe A ITTSBUROM, 1 vA. 
Pennsylvania College for Women 


=" KROEGER 


Director KROEGER SCHOOL of MUSIC 
Pianoforte Recitals —_ Lecture Recitals 


Musical Art Building ST. LOUIS, MO. 


smay VVILLIAMS 


ARTISTIC SINGING 
Spectalization of Tone Cesuaiee 
406 KIMBALL HALL - CHICAGO 


~ % 
































TENOR — COMPOSER 


jones DOWNING “iierict® 


FOR SALE ; ee 
608 Fine Arts Building 


FRANK WALLER, 2: 


: _AtsetantConductr Dest Opera. 


JOHN B. MILLER, re 


pres tirsen en aadga 


LEONTINE DE AHNA 


CONTRALTO, OP BERLIN 
Hotel Endicott. Sist St. and Columbus Ave.. New York 


o LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 


Er Under the Exclusive Management of 
Gertrude O’ Hanion, Cable Bidg, Chicago. 


ACCOMPANIST FOR ARTISTS 
PAUL GUNDLACH 


249 West 104th Street Phone, Riverside 5924 


Katharine HOFFMANN sovonenst 


WITH SCHUMANN-HEINK TOUR 
Home Address: ST. PAUL 


MARIE 


KAISER 


SOPRANO 


Managements, Walter Andersen 
171 W. S7th St.. New York “Phone 268 Columbus 


THEODORA STURKOW 
RY DEER Panis 


4715 Lake Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


‘PLUMB = 


BONCI Says: 


“In examining a student's voice, and finding it 
at fault, I always suggest to him to consult 
MADAME VALERI here is no voice defect 
that can esca her notice, and that cannot be 
corrected by i ability, tremolo included, when 
bad training has not gone 80 far as to cause loose- 
fess in the vocal chords.” 


_ The Rockingham, 1748 Broadway 


WARCEL CHAILLEY, Violinist 
me. Chailley-Richez, Pianist 


20 Rue <ostgrie, Paris 


Mme, E, B, de SERRANO 


Teacher of Ove Promstad, Mme. Charlotte Maconds, 
Lucille Marcel, Caroline Mibr-Hardy 


VOICE CULTURE, REPERTOIRE 
690 Woot 67th St... Ve West S7th St., ‘4. 0041 Goten bes 


Que (tems 


SOPRANO 


St. Bartholomew's fem ANDERSON 
WALTER 
St. New York ‘Phone 208, 


171 W. 


Wels KOEMMENICH 


Conductor N. Y 
Artistic ET. Graterte Society 


















































New Tork 








SINAI 






























BARONESS LITTA von ELSNER 
--- (ARTHUR DUNHAM 
Ni. mL ihc A 

Clarence EIDAM:2: 
Violinst 

S. WESLEY SEARS, 

Puplis Accepted. 627 FINE ARTS BLOG.. CHICAS, ILL 
Conoerts, Musicales, instruction 

JOHN MARKERT & (CO., 


anist 
Ninth Floor, Auditorium Building CHICAGO 
aad and Waleut "Sarr Peliedeiphia. 
ZUKOWSKY 
§ GALZEDO == 
 VITTORIO CARP! 

JACOBS 
| The Max Jacobs String Quartet 

TARE OLD VIOLINS 

A 33 West 8th St., N.Y. 


8 
ehtict gucniee tae Phone, $792 Plase 
ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 
and 15 Weet 30 Seth Street - bees 0 
{ a ; EAS wwe et 
Tel. Colembus ny 
ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 
Asst. Concert Master and Soieist Thomas Orehestra 
P HARP { istretie 8 Resitais RENARD. 116 Meat 
VOCAL TEACHER IN youn LANGUAGES 
VIOLINIST 
STUDIO: 15 W. Sist ry few Tort 
FROM 850. UP 








BERGEY 
Chicago Opera School 


| Fine Arts Bldg, Chicago, Ill. 


Rare Old Violins 


“Espe” Italian Gut Strings, 
durable and pure-tone, $1! 
per 15 lengths, E, A or D. 

Finest pure-silver polished 

“G” strings 75c. each 

High - grade Repairing 


SEND FOR 








CATALOGUE 


S. PFEIFFER 


EARNEST 
































‘Two Reses™ “Ah, Love, but « Day” HALL 20 West 42d Street 
Mangst., Harry *“Forever end a Day” Yea and Nay” $fovie: 1026-27 New York Cit 
Ca ee ete hare nee MCMe* | atist Stinerte, Hetel Flanders, 195 W. 47th St... Tel. S570 Bryant Tel. Bryant 6eae—=—“<i=~*:*é‘“‘;‘«~ ENO Pittsburg 
D 
SOPRANO| ALICE HUTCHINS BAKER | 20 TET AQ WE ara: 
294 Broadway Now York Pianist—Instruction k 620 Addison Ave., Chicago 
Telephone 4570 Schuyler aria ia Agate after an AE 7 — Tm 
Sumber of verios popla seceped | sFRIEDBE RG 
Seg of Geo rosy Berlin; King Studio — ae Hall N Exclusive Concert Di 
2 WEE Ry EE NY; Geo. Dinee, yy Wes ond Se fee oe i ard, Berlin, Mgr. distinguished * 
4 ulford, Viele Gillette, Maude "Residence 6s soe _ 1495 Bway. ‘Phone, 1974 Bryeat. 
q 1428 Broadway, New York = ooo mee Fermandes, Edith Miller. 
Met. Opera House Balding Training (Including Action) Brannan or Porn 


VIRGIL 


PIANO 
CONSERVATORY 


UNSURPASSED ADVANTAGES 
Catalog 


Mrs. A. M. VIRGIL, Director 


42; West 76th g@treet - o 


New York 





BUneau 
bs West 34th ocr sick New York 





VIGTOR HARRI 


THE BEAUFORT 
148 West STth Street 
Tel. 3053 Colambus 


A. at BA ___ 





Vocal 
Studios 





RAGNA LINNE “2:2 
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The H. P. NELSON 
PIANO 


The Highest Quality 
for the Money 


The H.P.Nelson Company 


CHICAGO 











CINCINNATI 


GVERET 


THE am nie COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
Owners ot THE EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, Boston 


One of the three 
Great Pianos of 
the World 


CHICAGO 











becomes defective within a short time. 


the word 


THE 


GRAM-RICHTSTEIG PIANO 


IS ESPECIALLY SUITED TO STUDIO WORK BECAUSE OF ITS 


Steel Angle Rail Action (Patented) 


which insures a perfectly regulated action under any and all atmospheric condi- 
tions. Studio and classroom pianos a a severe test. An ordinary action 


Action, equipped with Metal Flanges, cannot get out of regulation. Hundreds of 
these remarkable pianos are now in use by musicians. Let us send you descrip- 
tive literature free. The Gram-Richsteig is an artistic piano in every sense of 


e¢ Gram-Richsteig Steel Angle Rail 





o— 





GRAM-RICHTSTEIG PIANO CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 














Instructs, 
of Foremost Euro opean Conservatories, The faculty num- 
ers so 
Elocution 
Location ideal with respect to home comfort and lux- 
urious surroundings, The finest and most completely 
equipped buildings devoted to music in America. Day 
and resident students Ded enter at any time. Illus. 

trated Catal —— FREE 


: R 
Highland Ave., Oak St. and Burnet Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO 





trains and educates after the best methods 





ome of the leading Musicians and Artists of today. 


MUSIC Languages 


MISS CLARA BAU 








AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Kimball Hall, Wabash Ave. and Jackson Blvd, Chicago 
THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 


Among the seventy eminent instructors the following might be mentioned: 


Piano—John J. Hattstaedt, Victor Garwood, 
Allen Spencer, Henict Levy, Silvio Scionti. 

Singing—Karieton Hackett, Ragna Linne, Ed- 
ward Clarke, Jennie F. W. Johnson, Joha 
T. Read, Marie Sidenius Zendt. 

Organ—Wilhbelm Middelschulte. 


Violin—Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig. 
Theory—A. Weidig, Arthur Olaf Anderson. 
Public School Music—O. E. Robinson. 
Dramatic Art—Frances Donovan. 

JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 


Catalogue mailed free. 





MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER 


VIOLINIST 
Direction: ANTONIO SAW YER 
1428 Breadway New Yerk 





ust! KEYES 


CONCERT, ORATORIO and RECITALS 
Management, THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street, New York 
Personal Address, 469 Broadway “Phone, 4848 River 














For correct tone values— 
The Conover Piano. 


Send for Catalog 








Manufacturers 


fTucaqa 


























Myrtle 


EL.vVYyY 


Renowned American 


PIANISTE 
Now Booking for American Tour 1913-1914 


Concert Direction, M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Ave., New York 











KIMBALL PIANO USED 











NEW YORK GONSERVATORY OF NORTHERN MUSIC 


INGA HOEGSBRO, Director—Heead of Piano Department 


Holger Birkerod, Eminent Danish Baritone, Head of Voice Department 
Lillian Concord Jonasen, Rhythmical Breathing, Dramatic Art and Plastic 


STUDIOS: 276 MADISON AVE., 


NEW YORK 





snttitiee GAD sea 
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It is refreshing, in these days of musical anarchism, to wit- 
ness a success such as a program of Orlando di Lasso’s 
compositions achieved here last Wednesday. If the many 
modern composers whose works have been so indifferently 
received here during the winter could have been present, 
they must have had forced upon them the conviction that 
their work is in vain, after all, as far as contemporaneous 
success is concerned, and that the hue and cry of “back to 
the classics” that now is being raised is by no means an 
idle one. Rarely have the walls of the venerable Sing- 
akademie resoundec with such spontaneous, prolonged and 
enthusiastic applause. No modern music creator of our day 
has had such an ovation. The concert was given by the 
Madrigal Choir of the Institution for Ecclesiastical Music 
of the Royal Academy and was under the auspices of the 
local branch of the International Music Society. The clock 
was put back more than 300 years (Di Lasso died in 1594) 
at the Singakademie on Wednesday, and what was offered 
there was art in the pure and exalted form, and each 
listener carried home with him a deep and lasting impres 
sion. The conductor, Carl Thiel, has made a specialty of 
old works for A capella chorus, and he is unrivaled in his 
interpretations of this particular branch of musical art 
He has an instinctive feeling for the grand and simple 
style so necessary for an adequate rendition of music of 
this kind, and his readings are replete with poetry, deep 
feeling and passion. The Royal Madrigal 4 Capella Chorus 
is an institution of the first rank, and after the enormous 
success of last Wednesday the question has been raised on 
all sides why Berlin does not have an opportunity to hear 
this wonderful body of singers more often. This was the 
program in full: 
Kyrie, Sanctus, Benedictus and Agnus Dei, from the mass, Octavi 
Toni, for four voices. 

Three motets— 

Timor et tremor, for six v« 

Miserere mei, Domine, for four voices 

Confitebor tibi, Domine, for six voices 
Three songs— 

Baur, was tragst im Sacke? for 

Ich liebe dich, for four voices. 

Echolied, for two choirs. 
Three madrigals— 

Standchen, for 

Andite nova, 


ices. 


four 


voices 


four voices. 
for four voices 
dich Gott, for 


Dialogue, Nun griiss two choirs 


One of the most effective numbers was the “Miserere,” 


The 


a composition of remarkable depth and tonal beauty. 








OTTILIE METZGER, 


Of the Hamburg Opera, now the leading operatic contralto of 
Germany 


entire audience was visibly moved by the magnificent rendi- 
tion of this piece. The “Echo Song” is exceedingly difficult 
and revealed the high degree of technical skill of the choir; 
but the “Echo Song” is not only difficult, it is a work 
abounding in esprit, humor and emotion ; it is a remarkable 
illustration of the versatility of Orlando di Lasso. For the 
modern composer this concert was really a discouraging 
sign, but for the audience—and a most intelligent and mu- 
sical audience it was—it was a thing of joy. 


Eugen d’Albert and Willy Burmester joined forces and 
played a program of sonatas that will live long in the mem- 
ories of those who were so fortunate as to hear it. The 
program comprised two sonatas each by Brahms and Bee- 
thoven, the former composer being represented by the G 
major and A major, and the latter by the G major, op. 30, 
No, 3, and the “Kreutzer” sonatas, That two such illus- 
trious names should exert a great drawing power was to 
be expected, but I do not remember to have seen the Phil- 
harmonie so filled to overflowing as on this occasion. The 
celebrated artists were both in exceptionally good form 
He took the 
but, on the 


D’Albert is wonderful as an ensemble player. 
lead right royally when his part demanded it, 











HAMBURG OPERA HOUSE 


other hand, he subdued himself and accompanied, as but 
few living pianists can, when the violinist had the theme 
He never pounded and never drowned out his partner, yet 
he played with the same vitality, enthusiasm and fire that 
we are accustomed to from him. Burmester played on a 
magnificent “Strad” that he has just purchased, an instru- 
ment possessing a wonderful tone and remarkable ease of 
response. The famous violinist was at his best throughout 
He has never been heard here to greater ad 
Indeed, Berlin has rarely witnessed 


the evening. 
vantage in sonatas. 
such homogeneous, thoroughly refined, musical and spon- 
taneous ensemble playing. The one artist seemed to in- 
spire the other, and it was of itself an inspiration to hear 
them play together. Their success, of course, was enor- 
mous. There must have been at least twenty recalls at the 
conclusion of the program. Superb in every respect was 
their performance of the Brahms A major sonata, while | 
do not remember ever to have heard a more satisfying ren 
dition of the well “Kreutzer” 


evening, 


worn sonata than on this 
nRre 

The staging of “Aida” at the Hamburg Opera by the new 

ewenfeld, has been widely commented on, being 

most faithful to the 


f the Pharaohs. The staging was effected under 


director, I 


considered costumes and scenery of 
the time 
the persona! supervision of a famous Egyptologist. Last 
Saturday I attended a performance of “Aida” at Hamburg 
and I that I f both the 


and the costumes, in their severe simplicity and primitive 


must confess und stage settings 


ness, very dreary and monotonous in comparison with the 
gorgeous setting of the opera that we are accustomed to at 
the Royal Opera House in Berlin. After all is it 
tage to have an absolutely faithful scenic reproduction of the 


an advan 


times? And how does this idea fit in with the modern mu 
sic of Verdi? 
absolutely correct 

that is generally incongruous with regard to the rest of the 


In my opinion it is not desirable to have an 


historical setting of an opera, because 


entire scheme. The stage, after all, is a place of illusions 
the public goes to opera to be entertained and to the aver 
age lover of operatic music the gorgeous mise en scene of 
the Berlin 
Egyptian in 


Royal Opera, which, after all, is thoroughly 


character although so much more opulent, 
affords greater pleasure and entertainment than the gloomy 
severity of the strictly historical Hamburg presentation 
nae 
Ottilie Metzger as Amneris loomed up as the great fea- 
We have no such Am 


neris in Berlin; indeed, there is no such Amneris anywhere 


ture of the Hamburg performance 


else in Germany, she now being justly considered unique 
in this role as well as in other roles, for she is the best 
operatic contralto of the day in the Fatherland. Her sing 
ing of the part of the king’s daughter was a revelation 
Her rich, powerful, warm, penetrating, vibrant tones went 
to the heart, and her acting, which is full of life, character, 
contrast and passion, carried conviction. Both vocally and 
histrionically it was the finest interpretation of the part I 
Madame Metzger is said to be equally good 
She certainly 
deserves her reputation as the most important artist of the 
Hamburg personnel, and one is not surprised, after hear- 
ing her in “Aida,” that the announcement that she is to 
sing is synonymous with sold out houses. A warm word of 


ever heard 
in a number of other leading contralto roles 








praise is also due Madame Metzger’s husband, Mr, Latter- 
mann, who took the part of the priest, Ramphis. Latter- 
mann possesses a bass voice of great power, sonority and 
unusual range. He compasses nearly three octaves, and is 
in this respect quite remarkable. He is also a singer who 
combines musical intelligence with temperament. His tech- 
nical control over his powerful organ is also noteworthy, 
he being that singer so rarely—a basso profundo possessing 
mobility of execution. The title role was in the hands of 
Sophie Wolf, a guest from Cologne. Her voice is agree 
able in quality, but it was uneven and unsteady, and as her 
acting, too, was tame in comparison with that of Metzger, 
she was, on the whole, disappointing. Pennarini, whose 
name is known in America through his tour with Savage, 
was an admirable Rhadames and gave complete satisfaction 
both in the way he handled his brilliant tenor voice and the 
way he disposed of the part histrionically. 
RRR 

The program of the fourth of the new series of “Mod- 
ern Symphony” concerts, inaugurated by the Concert-Direc- 
tion Emil Gutmann, under the leadership of Iwan Froebe, 
Some of 
these had been heard here before, as the “Berceuse Elegi- 
and the “Lustspiel” overture; but a violin concerto 
and a symphonic tone poem, op. 


was devoted entirely to compositions by Busoni 


aque 
32-A, and an orchestra! 


suite, op. 34-A, were new to Berlin. The violin concerto is 


comparatively simple in structure and thematic contents 


it is written with due appreciation of the possibilities and 


of the solo instrument, and it is discreetly and 


umentated 


limitations 


effectively instr It is grateful for the performer 


and was received with much warmth, It received an ad- 


mirable rendition at the hands of Joseph Szigeti, the Hun- 


garian violinist. In his symphonic works Busoni presents 


more problems. They abound in remarkable and highly in- 


dividual tonal combinations—combinations that now offend 


the ear and then again delight it with their ethereal beauty 
Esprit and great individuality of treatment are always re 
We have here the 


musical 


vealed. expression of one of the most 
But there is 
than intellect; there is also deep poetic feeling in 
Buson Who could listen to his 
The Cradle Song of a Man at the Coffin of His 
Mother,” without being convinced that Busoni is capable 


remarkable intellects of our day. 
more 
some of ’s compositions 
berceuse, “ 
of deep poetic feeling? The compositions were not given 
an ideal performance under Froebe, but there were redeem- 
ing moments in his direction of the Bliithner Orchestra 
nner, 
Williams, the 


Berlin 


American 
recital at 


Guy Bevier composer-pianist, 
Hall on 
Bessie 
This 


Berlin of 


Bechstein 
Mrs 
violin 


debut in a 
had the 


made his 
when he assistance of 


Kortschak, 


peritormance in 


Tuesday, 
Williams, 


concert marked the first publi 


soprano, and Hugo 
Williams’ sonata for violin and piano, op. 5. It is written 
in a pleasing, melodious vein, and the scherzo, in partic- 
ular, reveals pronounced physiognomy It is a charming 


movement and proves that Williams is capable of writing 








THEODOR 
Of the 


LATTERMANN, 
Hamburg Opera, as Ramfi 


beautiful and individual music. The other three move 


ments, while not so original, are nevertheless grateful and 
always euphonious. A group of five lieder by the concert 
giver were also of interest. They contain good ideas, they 
lie well for the voice and are embellished by beautiful and 
often brilliant and Kortschak 
gave an admirable rendition of the sonata, while Mrs. 


Williams in the lieder revealed a 


accompaniments. Williams 


sweet, sympathetic 
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soprano voice and an intelligent and soulful delivery. It 
was as a pianist that Mr. Williams took up the greater 
part of the program. He was heard in Bach’s chromatic 
fantasy and fugue, Schumann’s symphonic etudes, and 
groups by Chopin and Liszt. A trifle nervous at the start, 
he warmed up as the evening wore on and by the time he 
had arrived at the Chopin and Liszt groups he was in fine 
fettle. His rendition of the big “Revolutionary” study in 
C minor was imposing; it was a performance thoroughly 
in keeping with the character of this number. The C sharp 
minor etude also and the A flat polonaise were given most 
praiseworthy readings. The two Liszt studies in D flat 
and F minor revealed his finished technic as well as his 
lovely singing tone, and in the second rhapsody, which 
brought the program to a close, the pianist demonstrated 
that he is also thoroughly at home in the virtuoso style 
of playing. There is a happy mingling of sentiment and 
poetry in Williams’ playing; there is much of the lyric 


element in his artistic makeup, but he can also rise to 

the heroic when the occasion demands it, as was shown 

in the C minor etude and in the polonaise of Chopin. Mr. 

Williams was enthusiastically applauded and encored. 
meme 


A remarkable growth in the artistic stature of Vida 
Llewellyn has taken place since she was last heard here 
a year ago. An artist who has such a capacity for growth 
as this young Chicago pianist revealed at her recital on 
Monday is justified in entertaining high hopes for the 
future. Her program was a comprehensive and exacting 


one. It comprised the Bach-Tausig toccata and fugue in 
1) minor; Beethoven’s C minor sonata, op. 111; the Schu- 
mann “Carneval,” the Chopin F minor ballade, Hugo 
Kaun’s new suite for piano in four movements, entitled 


“Pierrot and Columbine,” and Liszt’s tenth rhapsody. 
Miss Llewellyn played the Bach number with breadth and 
vigor, and her reading of the Beethoven sonata justifies 
the prophecy that this young artist will some day sound 
the heights and depths of the great human emotions in 
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which this work is so rich. It is not an easy task to play 
this opus 111 in Berlin, for it is hallowed by many a great 
and traditional performance. Miss Llewellyn gave a re- 
fined, intelligent and feeling exposition of the well worn 
Schumann “Carneval,”’ and she revealed herself thoroughly 
en rapport with the Kaun number, which has certain 
features in common with the “Carneval.” In the Chopin 
and Liszt works she was also admirable. Trained in an 
excellent school, that of Victor Heinze, Miss Llewellyn’s 
technic is thoroughly reliable. Her filigree work and the 
many delicate episodes of the “Carneval” were most praise- 
worthy. Her tone was full and round and agreeable to the 
ear. There is a note of great sincerity in the young lady’s 
playing and no less sincere was the applause that was 
showered upon her. 
nner 

A successful joint concert was given by Mariska 
Aldrich, vocalist, and Elsie Playfair, violinist, who ap- 
peared at Beethoven Hall, with the assistance of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, under Hildebrandt. Miss Aldrich, 
in the Beethoevn aria, “Ah, perfido,” revealed a beautiful 
and voluminous soprano voice, which she has under ex- 
cellent control. She sings with a great deal of tempera- 
ment. Miss Playfair was heard in the Brahms concerto 
and in Saint-Saéns’ “Havanaise,” and made an excellent 
impression in both works, as I am informed. 


neRe 


Adele Aus der Ohe, as my assistant writes, was heard 
in her second piano recital of the season on Saturday 


evening, in Harmonium Saal. She set a big task for her-, 


self in presenting a program made up of the Chopin B flat 
minor and the Beethoven “Appassionata” sonatas, the 
Schumann C major fantasy and her own suite in B minor, 
but Fraulein Aus der Ohe is an artist of such remarkable 
powers that she is capable not only of holding the atten- 
tion, but also of keeping up the enthusiasm of her audi- 
ence in a program of the most serious order. The virility 
and intellectuality she displays are of a masculine type, 
but, on the other hand, her feminine nature asserts itself 
in the delicacy and grace, the exquisite finish of detail and 
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the sensitive understanding revealed in her playing. Her 
Chopin was wonderfully poetic, her Beethoven heroic and 
commanding, her Schumann passionate and thoughtful by 
turns. And in her own delightful suite she was spon- 
taneous and charming. In response to the many recalls at 
the close of the program she added the Liszt “Love’s 
Dream,” in A flat, which she rendered with deep feeling. 
nae 

George Riecks, piano, and Marie Deutscher, violin, made 
their debut before a Berlin audience Sunday in a recital at 
Schiedmayer-Manthey Hall, when they were very cordially 
received. Mr. Riecks displayed a very musical and sympa- 
thetic nature in works by Chopin, Sgambati, Schubert-Liszt, 
Liszt and ‘Sauer. Of pronounced poetic and intellectual 
gifts, this young American is further equipped with a good 
tone and reliable technic. He has only recently come to 
Berlin to perfect himself, having studied for some years 
under Jeannette Durno in Chicago. He is now working 
under Howard Wells and promises much for the future. 
Marie Deutscher, a pupil of Theodore Spiering, revealed 
excellent qualities in the Nardini E minor concerto and in 
the Tartini-Kreisler andante and variations, chief among 
which were a warm, vibrant tone, a facile technic and genu- 
ine feeling. 

neue 


Lester Donahue, a promising young American pianist, 
made his debut at Beethoven Hall in a recital on Sunday 
evening. Mr. Donahue, who has been pursuing his studies 
here with Lhevinne, possesses, as I am informed, an agree- 
able, well modulated tone and technical facility and pro- 
ficiency of a superior order. He also reveals good musical 
judgment and his readings are by no means lacking in the 
emotional element. His performance of MacDowell’s “‘So- 
nata Tragica,” which has been heard here several times this 
season, quite recently by no less an artist than Katharine 
Goodson, was characterized by dignified conception and ar- 
tistic delivery. His program also included the Liszt-Men- 
delssohn “Wedding March” and “Elfenreigen,” also a Liszt 
etude, Beethoven's F minor sonata, op. 90, and several Cho- 
pin numbers, and he is said to have given an excellent ac- 
count of all these compositions. Mr. Donahue takes his art 
seriously and his success at this his initial Berlin appear- 
ance justifies bright hopes for his future. 

Ree 

Christian Sinding, who has been in Berlin for the past 
two months, has completed his opera, “The Holy Moun- 
tain,” the premiére of which will probably occur on one of 
the German stages next season. Hitherto the celebrated 
Norwegian composer has been interested chiefly in absolute 
music. This is his first attempt at writing a music drama 
and the performance of “The Holy Mountain” will be 
awaited with keen interest. 

RRe 

The sudden death of Erich J. Wolff, the news of which 
has just come tous by cable, is one of the saddest and most 
tragic events of the season. The passing of this gifted art- 
ist will leave vacant in the musical life of Germany a niche 
that it will be very difficult to fill. For Erich Wolff was 
not only one of the two or three supreme accompanists of 
our day, but also he was a composer of noteworthy attain- 
ments and still greater promise, because he wrote melodic- 
ally and at the same time in a modern spirit, He was per- 
sonally universally beloved because of his genial disposi- 
tion. Many a well known vocal artist on this side will 
lose in him both a worthy partner and a sincere friend. 

Ree 

Paisiello’s “Barber of Seville” is to be brought out here 
at the Kurfiirsten Opera early in April. It will be given in 
Italian and the title role will be in the hands of Francisco 
(’Andrade, who is one of the finest Figaros of the Rossini 
setting of our day. Paisiello’s treatment of the same situa- 
tion antedates that of Rossini. Paisiello died in 1816, the 
year that Rossini’s masterpiece first saw the footlights. 

nar 

The autograph manuscript of an unpublished and in- 
known quartet by Mozart is to be sold here at auction the 
end of this month. It is an incomplete work and consists 
of only seventy-two measures of a string quartet in C ma- 
jor. Its authenticity is beyond question. 

Artur M. Ase. 





Beebe and Kéfer Play Sonatas. 


On the afternoon of April 1, Carolyn Beebe, pianist, 
and Paul Kéfer, cellist, combined their arts and instru- 
ments in a recital of sonatas at the Lyceum Theater, New 
York. These delightful artists gave charming and master- 
ly interpretations of three sonatas from the contrasting 
schools of Beethoven, Brahms and Boellmann. 

Mr. Kéfer played with rare sweetness and clarity of tone 
and Miss Beebe’s faultless technic and velvety touch won 
her audience from the first number. 

The program follows: 

Sonata in G minor, op. 5, No. 2..... . - Beethoven 


Senama tea FP -cnaed, Gis: GBs soo van veida heise ctivdicicdetecds Brahms 
Sense te A alaeh Oi Gi tices cece dk cs icekb devesskua Boéllmann 
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Leipsic, March 15, 1913. 

The last of the twenty-two Gewandhaus concerts under 
Arthur Nikisch also concluded his giving of all the Bee- 
thoven symphonies, the eighth and ninth falling to this 
one program. The solo quartet included Gertrud Bartsch, 
Valeska Nigrini, Rudolf Jager and Alfred Kase, the 
Gewandhaus male chorus augmented by members of the 
Lehrergesangverein. Seats for the Thursday evening 
coneerts are nearly all sold on season subscription, but in 
former seasons it was seldom that the Wednesday 
rehearsals were sold out. For the above Wednesday re 
hearsal the ertire house was sold-in jess than one day, 
and upward of a thousand people paid the same price to 
hear the preliminary rehearsal of Tuesday evening. As 
the regular Wednesday rehearsals have been frequently 
given to capacity houses this winter, the total business 
probably represents the highest that has ever been attained 
for the Gewandhaus conterts. Nikisch gave the eighth 
symphony in a wide range of rhythmic character, the first 
movement brusquely, the scherzando in seeming leisure, 
the menuet in delightful opportunities for the horns, the 
finale in light gossiping, with much other character in ex 
pression. The ninth symphony came to its full beauty and 
austerity, with the choral forces always in perfect blend 
with the orchestra. 

RRR 

The Philharmonic Orchestra, under Hans Winderstein, 
concluded its seventeenth season with a program including 
the Bruckner fourth symphony, the Chopin E minor piano 
concerto (played by Wassily Sapellnikoff), the Reinecke 
fifth act “King Manfred” overture, solo piano pieces by 
Arensky, Scriabine ard Liszt, also Kar! Bleyle’s “Sieges- 
overture.” Though Winderstein made some cuts in the 
symphony, otherwise playing the work in brighter tempos 
and lighter spirit than are customary here, the technical 
giving was very praiseworthy and the beautiful material 
and straightforward reading could still give much pleasure 
Sapellnikoff’s playing was musically mature and pianistic 
ally beautiful. He had not played in Leipsic for a number 
of years. The Bleyle overture is closely and agreeably 
composed, and its content is of bright character, but its 
musical depth is at the minimum for so pretentious a 
composition, 

RRR 

Eugen d’Albert’s Leipsic recital had a Bach C minor 
passacaglia, Beethoven rondo and ecossaises, the “Appas- 
sionata” sonata, Schumann “Carneval,” and selections by 
Schubert, Chopin, d’Albert and Liszt. The several weeks 
of renewed concert playing had improved the artist’s tech- 
nic, and the Beethoven and Schumann represented very 
great playing again. After that the enjoyment grew less, 
because of the artist’s hurry up tempos for every selection. 


The Berlin Dom Chor, under Hugo Riidel, with con- 
tralto Iduna Choinanus and organist Karl Straube as 
soloists, gave a concert in the Thomas Kirche. There were 
a six voice “Kyrie,” by Palestrina; “Adoramus te,” by 
Jacopo Corsi; sixteen voice “Crucifixus,” by Caldara; the 
Bach motet, “Der Geist hilft”’; Hugo Wolfs “Resigna- 
tion”; Gustav Schreck’s “Passionsgesang,” and the Richard 
Strauss sixteen voice “Hymne.” Frau Choimanus sang the 
Brahms “Ernste Gesange” and Straube played the Bach 
G minor fantaisie and fugue. The choir sang in very un- 
usual quality and finish, Frau Choinanus sang in a manner 
indicating great improvement since her autumn recital, and 
Straube played in his usual impressive mastery of the 
organ’s entire resources. The Leipsic press wrote in great 
enthusiasm over the visiting organization. 

nner 

In piano recital in Fenrich Hall, Vida Llewellyn, of Chi- 
cago, secured great respect for her strong talent and her 
admirable pianistic accomplishments. Her ambitious pro- 
gram included the Bach-Tausig D minor toccata and 
fugue; the Beethoven sonata, op, 111; Schumann's “Car- 
neval”; Chopin F minor ballade; the Strauss “Auf stillem 
Waldespfad,” “An einsamer Quelle” and “Intermezzo” ; also 
Hugo Kaun’s four movement suite, “Pierrot and Colum- 
bine.” Miss Llewellyn’s playing showed intelligence be- 
yond the ordinary, and a musical nature of real stability 
and depth, as she had ample opportunity to prove in the 
Bach, Beethoven and Schumann. So did the attractive 
Hugo Kaun suite show its very best possibilities in her 
sturdy giving. Miss Llewellyn came to Berlin with the 
class of Victor Heintze, whose pupil she has been for a 
number of years. She has played repeatedly in Germany, 
and she has plans for continuing to broaden her vogue as 
recital pianist. 

ee 

For about a decade a Leipsic society has arranged for 

each winter a half dozen people's entertainments in the 


Albert Halle, and the current season has just closed 
These programs are principally of musical numbers, though 
a lecturer or a recitationist, or both, are enlisted ior each 
evening. Thus, the last program was given by an author 
ity on airships, by the recitationist Bruno Tuerschmann, 
and the musicians Aline Sanden, of the Leipsic Opera, 
viclinist Klara Schmidt-Guthaus, organist Max Fest, the 
Leipziger mixed Vokalquartet (Misses [Fritsche and 
Grundmann, Messrs. Gelbe and Siegenbach), and accom 
panist Amadeus Nestler. Anny Aurich ciosed the pro 
gram by reciting an epilogue. Frau Sanden gave tavorite 
heder by Schumann, Rubinstein, Strauss and Weingartner, 
proving always her finely musical nature and delightiu 
manner of delivering the texts. The violinist played the 
Vieuxtemps ballade and polonaise and pieces by Ries 
Simonetti and Wieniawski. In recent seasons she has 
made steady advancement in the quality of her tone, the 
surety of her technic and in the details of interpretation 
Nearly all the artists were required to give extra numbers 
and the program lasted from 7.30 until after 10.30, with 
only ten minutes’ pause. 


[he Leipsic Vokalquartet gave its own recital with the 
help of violinist Willy Reiner, of Dresden. The vocal 
material included madrigals by John Dowland and Thomas 
Morley, and works by Saint-Saéns, Fuchs, Wohlgemuth, 
B. Arnold, G. Amst and O. Neubner. The violinist played 
the Mozart A major concerto and Sinding suite, in correct 
school and but moderate impulse. The voices of the quar 
tet are in no sense brilliant, yet the organization has come 
into good routine and the singing gives pleasure 


The Prague harpist, Vaclav Klichka, gave a recital with 
the assistance of tenor Franz Pascal. The harp compo 
sitions were the Saint-Saéns fantaisie, Trnecek’s setting of 
the Smetana “Moldau” symphonic poem, Klichka’s own 
nocturne and four improvisations by W. Posse. The 
Saint-Saéns fantaisie gave opportunity for the artist to 
bring out every possible effect in tone painting and variety 
of expression. The Smetana transcription consisted in 
plainer writing, which still made heavy demands on the 
performer's facility. The audience showed great apprecia- 
tion and the press was friendly in every instance. 

mRe*e 

In a recital of Brahms piano works, Karl Roesger, of 
Munich, included the Handel variations, six shorter works 
and the F minor sonata. The artist played continually in 
a strangely heavy, inelastic touch, which did not seem so 
much the result of poor method as that that was his idea 
of how piano playing should sound tut for the one 
drawback, the recital gave an impression of a good deal 


of musical intelligence Evucene E. Simpson 





From the Hing Clark Studio. 

Alberta Carina, a very talented pupil of Frank King 
Clark, has just been engaged by the Stadttheater of Elber 
feld. Miss Carina, known in America under her family 
name, Carrie Alberta Gehman, received her first musical 
education as violinist and pianist in Philadelphia and New 
York, where she was awarded the gold medal for violin 
playing. She was only eight years old when she first ap 
peared in public, and soon made a reputation as a young 
violinist, touring all through the States. Later she gave 
up the violin in order to prepare for opera and studied 
three years in Paris. There Director Gregor, or the Berlin 
Komische Oper, engaged her to sing the coloratura reper- 
tory and to create some French roles such as Manon, Lak 
me, etc. Run down from overwork, she had to give up this 
position in order to regain her health in the Swiss moun 
tains, 

Miss Carina is quite an unusual talent, combining, with a 
voice of beautiful quality, a very pronounced individualit 
and an exceptional stage talent, so that she can look for 
ward to great success and a fine stage career. Miss Carina 
will start at Elberfeld in September and will have to sing 
most of the important coloratura roles such as “Mignon.” 
“Merry Wives of Windsor,” “Daughter of the Regiment.’ 
“Traviata,” “Rigoletto,” “Martha,” “Huguenots,” “Marriage 
of Figaro,” “Magic Flute,” “Barber of Seville” and others 





— 


Sonneck Lecture. 

Oscar Sonneck, musical librarian of the Congressional 
Library, Washington, D. C., will give a historic survey of 
“Music in America,” at Hotel Plaza, New York. next 
Friday morning, April 11, under the auspices of the Schola 
Cantorum. Mr. Sonneck’s lecture will be the last of a 
series of six lectures on music, given this season for the 


members of the Schola. 
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\§ VIENNA (Q/ 


Piaristengasse 46/33, 
Vienna, March 20, 1913. 


The first and second performances of Schrecker’s new 
opera, “Das Spielwerk und Die Prinzessin,’ have come to 
pass, but with what final destiny it is as yet impossible 
to decide. Due to a marked success that Schrecker’s 
opera, “Der Ferne Klang,” achieved in Frankfort on the 
Main during the past year, the same city also secured this 
new work for a premiere, and it was thus that the opera 
appeared, both there and in Vienna, for a first perform- 
ance on last Saturday evening. 

nner 

One of the local critics says, . . . “general anticipa- 
tions regarding this new work by a highly interesting and 
progressive composer (of whom only the greatest is ex- 
pected) were sadly shattered.” Nevertheless, none of the 
critics seem willing to commit themselves outright. They 
succeed in finding faults galore, and still the proverbial 
offsetting “but” is always tacked on to the end of these 
dissections. A blemish seemed to be found in the lack 
of dramatic connection and unintelligible construction of 
the text. As to the style of the music, it is highly poly- 
phonic, full of impressionistic “discords” and frequent in 
climaxes, during which all thoughts for the singers are 
banished as the orchestra goes crashing on in its vigorous 
endeavor for expression. The piece plays through a short 
“Vorspiel” and two acts, the first of which is rather slow 
in action, but the second makes up for the lack by double 
force. The scenery and lighting effects were original and 
effective. The splendid way in which director Gregor 
has staged the piece really adds extra credit to the Vienna 
opera. 

anne 

Schrecker closes his opera without the orchestra ac- 
companiment, by making use of the so called “Spielwerk” 
from which, during the final intervals of the play, are 
emitted grewsome and fantastic tones produced by a novel 
combination of violins and mandolins, off stage. With 
Reichenberger: directing the orchestra and an admirable 
cast of artists (including Fraulein Jeritza, Herr Miller, 
Fraulein Ronzenberg, Herr Weidemann, Hof Bauer and 
Herr Betetto) singing, it can be said that the perform- 
ance was given under very favorable conditions. 

nner 

Emmy Heim gave a lieder recital in the Bésendorfer 
Saal, which proved to be an exception to the ordinary 
rule, as the hall was crowded to its fullest capacity. Miss 
Heim has a large following of friends and admirers here 
in Vienna, and this not without cause, for she possesses 
charming personal appearance and a voice of extraordi- 
nary quality. She sang as a first group “Nell antro 
magico,” by Francesco Cavalli; “Selve amiche,” by An- 
tonio Caldara, and “Bis du bei mir,” by Bach. These old 
songs were given a very interesting interpretation, such 
as only temperamental ideas of expression, aided by the 
richness of vocal supply, could produce. The other num- 
bers were selected from Wolf and Mahler. Here the 
singer's extensive mental grasp of each song allowed her 
to display her fine tonal values and elasticity in technical 
passages. Uncommonly effective breath control could be 
observed, and at no time was one confronted with the 
disagreeable spectacle of the performer making visible ef- 
forts to produce tone and working instead of singing. 

mene 

On Sunday last, at the Neues Wiener Theater, the first 
performance was given of a modern pantomime dance 
entitled “Dance of the Evil Soul,” music by Walter Golce 
and text by Paris von Giitersloh. The text, drawn on 
fantastic lines, afforded an ideal medium for the highly 
descriptive musical settings of this talented young com- 
poser. The chief themes assume melodious and by their 
clearness of expression, very pleasing roles. The gen- 
eral working out of the setting has at all points remained 
a purely musical comment rather than a literal transla- 
tion into tone. In other words, one might say more like 
Strauss than like Schénberg. Mr. Golde is an American 
of German descent, and in his proficient work as accom- 
panist and composer has won for himself worthy recog- 
nition in Vienna and other European music centers. Due 
to the highly satisfactory manner in which he dealt with 
his subject, Mr. Golde has been requested to arrange mu- 
sic to several other similar librettos by local writers. 

RRR 

A group of artistic dances, given by the popular young 
dancer, Lucy Kieselhausen, in Beethoven Saal, proved to 
be a drawing card, as the hall was completely sold out. 
This talented dancer had chosen with discretion a pro- 
gram of highly interesting and artistic dimensions, the 
first series of dances consisting of a Chopin waltz; “Trau- 
merei,” by Strauss, and “Erlkénig,” by Schubert. Dur- 
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ing a short pause Helene Komarek sang several numbers 
with a voice of pleasing quality. The second series con- 
tained a menuett by Moszkowski, a Liszt rhapsodie, and 
a paraphrase selection, “Child Scenes,” with music taken 
from popular songs of the day. Fraulein Kieselhausen 
must be admired for the extreme vim and sincerity with 
which she entered into her interpretations, and because 
of her youth deserves especial praise for her accomplish- 
ments. She has a very striking personal appearance and 
a command over facial expression that can be counted as 
a very valuable natural asset. This dancer is also labor- 
ing under what seems to be a general hindrance to all 
German or Austrian dancers. This is a lack of the 
graceful lightness and daintiness found so exclusively iu 
the French, Russian and American dancers. A further 
proof of this deficiency is sadly apparent throughout Ger- 
many and Austria in the ballet work offered at the chief 
opera houses, which, although conceived and performed 
on the highest artistic scales, always lacks that fineness 
of grace which is so predominant in similar productions 
of the countries aforementioned. 
nee 
Another of the regular fortnightly concerts by the 
American Musical Club was held on Friday afternoon. 
The artists at this meeting were Miss Myler, violinist; 
Mary Sharp, vocal soloist, and the tiny Lina Brailowsky 
as pianist. Miss Myler, who is studying with Professor 
Sevcik, played the adagio and finale of the Dvorak A 
minor violin concerto. She expressed in general a thor- 
ough grasp of the composition, and gave a most artistic 
interpretation, The technical difficulties of this composi- 
tion were surmounted with the utmost ease. Miss Sharp 
sang an aria from “Butterfly”; “Persisher Liebesreim,” 
by Edward Schiitt, and “Nymphs et Sylvains,” by Bem- 
berg. In these numbers this charming young singer dis- 
played many pleasing vocal qualities, She has a rather 
small but extremely musical voice, with a natural talent 
for producing. Lina Brailowsky, the twelve year old 
prodigy of the Leschetizky school, who has been under the 
special care of Miss Trumbull, performed the Mozart D 
major sonata. This child plays with a surprising depth 
of understanding and a marked degree of technical at- 
tainments such as can only, in such cases, be attributed to 
a born virtuosa element, The club gave a ball and re- 
ception on the evening of March 7 in the cozy apartments 
of the Anglo-American Club. A very enjoyable even- 
ing was spent. 
nner 
The eighth symphony concert by the Tonkiinstler Orches- 
tra (with Oskar Nedball directing) brought the Tschaikow- 
sky fifth symphony, Karol Szymanowski’s “Concert Over- 
ture” (its first Vienna appearance) and Fritz Kreisler as 
soloist in the Mozart D major violin concerto. Szymanow- 
ski’s work was heard with much interest by local composers 
and critics, for this young man holds an enviable position 
as one of the foremost Polish composers of the day. 
nre 
An honor of rather unusual extent has been bestowed 
upon the young composer, Ernest Austin, in the acceptance 
by Queen Alexandra of a piano work by him entitled 
“Entthronte Gétter.”. Mr. Austin, although of a little more 
than a year’s standing in the public eye, is fast coming into 
the limelight as a modern composer, and next season should 
find many of the noted pianists using his compositions on 
their concert programs. Of these, one of the most enthu- 
siastic is Norah Drewett, who for her American tour next 
season will use several of his works, including “Wildes 
Wasser,” a set of two impressionistic compositions called 
“Edyle Tanne” and “Herbst Laub,” and a characteristic piece 
called “Cats,” which is dedicated to Miss Drewett. Mr. 
Austin was the last pupil of the late Joseph Bayer. 
RR 
The recent popular concert of the season arranged by 
the Tonkiinstler Orchestra takes place on March 19, in 
Schénbrunn, The program, arranged under Andre Hum- 
mer’s direction, consists of the Jules Massenet overture 
“Phedre”; Tschaikowsky’s fifth symphony in E minor; a 
serenade for string orchestra, with cello obbligato, by Fried 
Bohlmann. Hugo Kreisler was the soloist. 
nae 
Mary Louise Bailey-Apfelbeck, the pianist, recently played 
the Schumann concerto at the annual concert given by the 
Lehrer-Schulverein (normal school) in St. Pélten, a 
quaint old city an hour’s ride from Vienna. She was ac- 
companied by the school orchestra, a fact which necessi- 
tated employment of all her tact, skill and inherent rhythm 
to save the situation. However, her great experience (she 
has played in more than 400 concerts) enabled her to give 
a performance that was satisfying in its broad, musicianly 
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grasp of this beautiful work, and its many delicate details 
received their full value. She graciously granted two en- 
cores. There were some good chorus singing a capella by 
the young men attending the school, some vocal solos and 
a violin number. 
RRR, 
A second giving of Schénberg’s “Gurrelieder” is booked 
for April 29. 
RRR 
Gertrude Cleophas is absent from Vienna in consequence 
of her Breslau concert appearance, where she is giving a 
piano recital. 
nner 
Margarete Barbrich, who has been here studying piano 
in the Leschetizky school and with Fraulein Brey, is return- 
ing to America the coming week. 
nee 
Concerts and the opera are taking a rest until after the 
Easter holidays, at which time things will be rather inter- 
esting, according to the billboards of our town. 
Victor C. WINTON. 





Oberlin College Choral Class. 

The music department of Oberlin (Ohio) College offers 
a course in vocal music that is somewhat unique in that it 
is open (without tuition charge) both to men and women 
of all departments, credit being given for the work, both 
in the college proper and in the theological seminary. 
This year the class numbers almost one hundred students, 
about half of this number being college students, the others 
distributed among the academy, theological seminary and 
conservatory of music. 

The class meets two hours each week throughout the 
year, the work of each class hour being divided into two 
parts, (1) technical, (2) musical. In the technical part of 
the hour the class learns to read music by syllable, taking 
up all keys and all varieties of measure, at first singing in 
unison, but later (after the voices are classified and a cer- 
tain degree of proficiency attained) in parts. The key 
signatures are learned, major and minor tonalities studied, 
and during the second semester a good deal of emphasis 
is placed on tonal dictation, i. e., melodies played on the 
piano by the instructor, and written on the staff by 
students. 

In the second half of the hour the class sings actual 
vocal music of intrinsic worth, taking up first the folk 
song (which, both for historical and practical reasons, 
forms the natural starting point for the study of vocal 
music), then the art song, hymn tune, and finally excerpts 
from the standard oratorios and operas. In the case of 
each of these classes of music a brief description of the 
principal characteristics is given, the aim being not merely 
to teach these particular examples of the various kinds of 
music, but to cause the class, if possible, to understand and 
appreciate to a higher degree other song material of sim 
ilar characteristics. The aim of the course is thus seen to 
be appreciation rather than technical proficiency. 





Ella May Smith's Pupils. 

Mildred Tessier and Ida McNare, talented pupils of 
Ella May Smith, were fellow-soloists at a recital given 
in their teacher’s studio at Columbus, Ohio, Saturday 
afternoon, March 15. 

The program was presented in the following order: 
Intrata, from Gfth suite for cello. ......scesccccecccccececes s BOGR 
Sarabande, from fifth English suite. ..........60cesseeewes ...Bach 

Mildred Tessier 

Etincelles ......... bpatieees.e . Moszkowski 
Ida McNare 
Kinderscenen, op. 15...... oewetns dgiceboerivodvas Schumann 

In Strange Lands. 

Curious Story. 

Blind Man’s Buff. 

Entreating Child 

Perfect Happiness. 

By the Fireside. 

Traumerei. 

Important Event. 

Indian Themes— 


From an Indian Lodge..........+..+.. ..Edward MacDowell 
Air with Variations. ........6..ecceeseescesess Ernest Kroeger 
Autumn Comes ..........++++ inteeceeveseed Arthur Farwell 
Impromptu, C sharp minor, op. 28, NO. g...-ssceeeeeseeeee Reinhold 
Mildred Tessier. ‘ 
GOvVONte cecccccccvsccccseses , es PPP ONTETT TTT 
Air de Ballet... eee ; Gages Secéunteereudasare Chaminade 
Lolita (a Spanish serenade)...... Cececceccesessocse omens 
Ida McNare. 
Concerto, C major, op. 15 (first movement) ...... .+.++. Beethoven 


Mildred Tessier. 





Yolanda Meré in Toledo. 


A most successful recital was given in Toledo, Ohio, 
by Madame Yolanda Méré, the noted Hungarian pianist 
It was her first appearance in that city and following 
the great enthusiasm aroused at the Valentine Theater, it 
is most likely her concerts in Toledo in the future will not 
be few. 

From the Toledo papers the following comments are 
noted : 

Talent first, then infinite training, attainment of perfection, « 
marvelous memory, unusual playing strength and phenomenal en 
durance were most distinctive qualities displayed by Yolanda Méré, 


Hungarian pianist, in recital at the Valentine Thursday evening. 
A more demonstratively varied program of piano numbers never 
was presented here. Nor have such specimen compositions been 
more ably interpreted. Madame Méré not only charmed her audi- 
ence which, though satisfactorily large, was composed almost en- 
tirely of students of piano, but inspired admiration if not wonder 
by her snlendid and artistic rendition, effective tone shading, 
copiousness of expression, scientific conception of technic, versa- 
tility of skill and her extraordinary capabilities of interpretation. 

She played Liszt’s “Liebestraum” and Chopin's nocturne, D major, 
with a maximum of efficiency and faithfulness and presented 
Merkler’s valse intermezzo with such delicacy of tone and in a 
manner so resplendent in expression as to directly demonstrate her 
exceptional versatility in appreciation and delineation. Rachmani- 
noff's serenade was played with so much feeling and modest finesse 
that the offering seemed supplied by a player other than interpreter 
of the more resonant and regal numbers preceding. 

Because of insistent enthusiasm of her audience, Madame Méré 
was obliged to supply several encore numbers in addition to her 
program of fourteen specimen compositions. And at conclusion 
of the concert her audience, grown greedy by feasting, demanded a 
final encore, which was supplied perforce 

Madame Méré proved herself, before Toledo pianists, to be a 
player of much authority and real distinction. Her capabilities 
enable her to portray stellar compositions of pompous theme and 
playful, rhythmic melodies with equal skill and efficiency in effect. 
She can be somber or ravishingly brilliant and her art is unas- 
sumingly self-evident. 

Devotees of piano music undoubtedly would welcome a return 
concert from Yolanda Méré.—Toledo Daily News, March 14, 1913. 


Yolanda Méré, Hungarian pianist, who played for the first time 
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before a Toledo audience, at the Valentine Theater Thursday even 
ing, rises far above mechanical perfection 

Possessed of a charming and unaffected personality, Madame Mér 
quickly won the good will of her audience. She played a program 
ranging from the most heroic compositions to the lighter works of 
the great masters. A fair attendance greeted the artist Toledo 


News-Bee, March 14, 1913 


Yolanda Méré is great. The piano concert which she gave before 
a fair sized audience at the Valentine Thursday night was unique 
in many respects. In the first place the program was decidedly out 
of the ordinary, the majority of the selections being a departure 
from the hackneyed and familiar Such were those of the first 
group, Mendelssohn's capriccio, F sharp minor; capriccio, B minor, 
by Brahms, and capriccio, C sharp major, Vogrich 

Madame Méré’s artistry is of the highest order, and her charm 
of manner accentuates it. She plays not only with exceptional 
brilliancy of execution, but with a deep psychic force. One is c® 
scious of a strong mentality, as well as intensity of feeling, behind 
her playing. Her touch has power, but it has also an exquisite 
lightness when her finger tips seem to toss off airy notes like spray 
from a fountain 

Into her big numbers Thursday night Madame Méré put all the 
fire of her Hungarian nature. Especially brilliant was her rendering 
of the great scherzo No. 3, C sharp minor, by Chopin. This was 
the closing number in a Chopin group, the others being etude, F 
major; nocturne, D flat major, and valse, D flat major. As an 
encore after this group she gave another Chopin number, the D 
minor prelude. 

The third group on her program consisted of a splendid rhap 
sodic, C major, by Dohnanyi; valse intermezzo, by Merkler; a 
lovely bit of melody called “Claire de Lune,” by Debussy; sere 
nade, by Rachmaninoff, and “Etude en Octaves,” by Agghazy 
These, too, belonged to the less familiar type of music. Each was 
played with an expression little short of profound. As an encore 
Madame Méré gave the Moszkowski capriccio. 

The artist is evidently a believer in the poetic value of climax, 
for she closed her program with three magnificent Liszt numbers, 
“Liebestraum,” rhapsodie No. 2 and rhapsodie No. 6. The last, 
one of the most tremendous things in music, was given 4% an en- 
core in response to insistent applause.—Toledo Times, March 14, 
1913. (Advertisement) 
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Madame Rider-Nelsey Creates High Standards. 
Under the auspices of the St. Cecelia Musical Club, the 
distinguished American soprano, Madame Rider-Kelsey, 
gave a recital at Aurora, Ill, on the evening of March 17, 
the event being a most brilliant one. The program was 
as follows: 


Nymphs and Shepherds ...... ie vs ie vénceuceandaal 
I've Been Roaming ........ ecoene dj vibe ebseneventecouee 
A Fee cncawescece sekatereceseoas6ee ehuuedeebeeesweusal Carey 
BE ee  TOUIIEIED ow cick 0c dne becctcccccentéuueecisseessie Grieg 
RUE <5 ce Lencenceewer ceca oncea bueskeesatn decent Brahms 
Ns when ttvntitee 5 nas eee . Schumann 
Vissi d’Arte (from La Tosca)........ oes elk teen eee Puccini 
Non la sospiri (from La Tosca)........... Fand<Sblwe eGke Puccini 
Chamt Vemetiem <cccccccccccs Pn adeaedansbees edceuewee Bemberg 
Chamsem Triste ..cccccccses ++.+»Dupare 
RE  wense aban uetceseenee gi 4intg4sncetakeer . .Debussy 
CROMROR TOGUURAEED civic cece cheseccececceuscusececesss Dell 'Acqua 
DORR kc cwnctedensds ccnesencedl P ..-Lulu Jones Downing 
Shouggie shou, My Bairnie....... 2.0.00 sceceeeeces Georg Hensche 
SOON: ccecccescese Guvewescs save engvvene .«.--Frank La Farge 
BORE BOO cosdcccccaseccevceccss be ; Edward MacDowell 
DG wes cunccscadcsdeteusaies .««.+eR. Huntington Woodman 


(Dedicated to Madame Rider-Kelsey.) 

The Aurora Daily News of March 18 gave the following 
review of Madame Rider-Kelsey’s great success: 

There is pleasure in recording the artistic accomplishments in a 
brilliant ._program given last evening at the Aurora High School 
Auditorium by that gifted American soprano, Corinne Rider-Kelsey, 
who made her initial appearance here under the auspices of the St. 
Cecelia Society at its annual artists’ concert. The members of the 
club deserve credit for this achievement, for seldom in the history 
ef Aurora have we had in our midst a singer of Madame Rider- 
Kelsey's caliber. One rarely hears anywhere, in fact, such vocal 
poise combined with such altogether splendid interpretation and 
good enunciation as were heard last night from Madame Rider- 
Kelsey. Added to these qualities her fine stage presence and truly 
intellectual singing give her the well-deserved title of “America’s 
foremost concert soprano.” 

Madame Rider-Kelsey has the distinction of being the only Ameri- 
can singer trained solely in America who has ever been honored 
by a principal role in a Covent Garden production. Yet she was 
willing to sacrifice a great Ccarcer in grand opera, a career that 
practically opened its own gates for her, without any effort on her 
own part, because of her love for heder singing and the concert 
field generally. Her beautiful singing last night showed how far 
she was justified in that choice. Her program was made up of 
German, Italian, French, English and American compositions and 
she seemed as much at home in any one of the languages a8 in 
any other. “Die Mainacht,” by Brahms, and “Auftrage,” by Scbhu- 
mann, were especially well sung and liked, and the “Visi d’arte,” 
from “La Tosca,” was a wonderful example of truly artistic execu- 
tion. Of the Frnch group the “Chanson Triste,” by Duparc, was 
sung with a depth of feeling and a tonal quality that are rare 
indeed and that seemed to give the audience a glimpse of the finer 
esthetic qualities of the woman herself. In the familiar “Chanson 
Provencale” Madame Rider-Kelsey made one of her greatest tri- 
umphs. She was gencrous enough to repeat the latter song. 

All the American compositions were excellently given, but “June,” 
by Lulu Jones Downing; MacDowell’s “Long Ago,” the original 
manuscript of which Madame Rider-Kelsey owns, it having been 
presented to her by MacDowell himself just before he died, and 
“A Birthday,” dedicated to Madame Rider-Kelsey by RK. H. Wood 
man, were probably best liked by the audience. Altogether the 
recital was the most thoroughly artistic event Aurora has ever had 
and one that will undoubtedly give impetus to artistic endeavor of 
a new caliber for a long time to come Such singing is educa- 
tional in its influence and establishes new standards 

(Advertisement. ) 





American Institute Summer Courses. 

Special summer courses, from June 23 to August 1, are 
announced at the American Institute of Applied Music, 
New York, Kate S. Chittenden, dean; John B. Calvert, 
D. D., president. Courses open to students are vocal 
music, piano, violin, harmony and organ, and following 
is the faculty: 

Voice—McCall Lanham. 

Piano—-H. Rawlins Baker, Leslie J. Hodgson, Sara Jernigan, 
Anastasia Nugent, William F. Sherman, Katharine L. Taylor 

Violin—Henry Schradieck, Joseph Vermilye 

Harmony—Sara Jernigan, William F. Sherman. 

Organ—William F, Sherman 

Mr. Lanham’s special course for vocalists will consist 
of thirty private lessons and six classes in interpretation 
The lessons will comprise a thorough drill in the technic 
of voice production, with oral exercises and repertory, 
going thoroughly in to detail of fiction, style and interpr: 
tation, and, where it is possible, the consideration of such 
foreign languages as the pupil has studied. 

Recitals will be given Wednesdays, and both Mr. Lan 
ham and Mr. Hodgson (piano) will give programs. Other 
recitals are to be announced later. For full information 
address the registrar, 212 West Fifty-ninth street, New 
York. 


New Bookings by Waiter Anderson. 


Marie Kaiser, Mildred Potter and William H. Pagdin 
have been booked by Walter Anderson, of New York, to 
simg in the “Erl King’s Daughter” and Gaul’s “Holy 
City” at the music festival in Montpelier, Vt., on May 28 
and 29. Nelson P. Coffin is the musica! director. 





Grace Kerns to Sing at Bethlehem. 


Grace Kerns has been booked by Manager Walter An 
derson, of New York, to sing the soprano roles, May 30 
and May 31, at the Bach festival in Bethlehem, Pa., under 
the direction of Dr. J. Fred Wolle. 
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ur wagon to a star,” quoted a canny thinker. 
least,” he sagely added, “soar over the house 


ther optimist, even more sanguine, puts it thus: 


real and you will not fail to realize your 


t one hundred years 


1 


1 


the loyal members of 


body and faculty—ever changing though un- 


loved and reverenced McGill University as 





TAMIESON 


and the finest “varsity” in Christen- 


their ideal realized? What has been the 

Gill, this Oxford of Canada (or is Cam- 

lar representative college), this Canadian 
uld we say Yale?) We do not “pause 
harter, in the city of Montreal, nearly one 


: icGill University was established with 
ecoming an educational instjtution whose 
ever to be the reigning sovereign’s 


n Canada, the acting Governor-General, and 


ater-to-be of Sir William Dawson, the eminent 


George Dawson, pioneer of the North; Sir 
r, eminent surgeon; Professor Rutherford, 
fame, and Sir Wilfrid Laurier, lately 


inada 


Since those first days of small faculty and few students, 
McGill has grown indeed. Over 2,500 students now attend 
the classes in arts, medicine, science and music. The noble pile 
of buildings, looming up majestically against Mount Royal, 
seems as much a part of Canada as that great mountain 
is, and as irrevocably a part of her history. One of the 
most beautiful of this group of buildings is the Conserva- 
torium of Music, the only musical institute in Canada, 
which is, “de facto” (after three years’ probationary trial, 
now firmly established), a department of the university. 
Recognizing the need of raising the musical standard, not 
necessarily of Canada’s large cities, but of her small towns 
and outlying districts, McGill has established a remarkable 
system of “local center examinations” in music, for which 
students can be prepared by their local teachers. The 
examinations are necessarily graded, and with the excel- 
lent certificated teachers who abound throughout the coun- 
teachers’ diplomas 


obtain 


try, young Canadians can 





DR. H. C. PERRIN 

without leaving their homes to live in the large musical 
centers, 
ical effort in the rising generation of the fair Dominion. 
So much for the widespread influence of McGill's Con- 
servatorium of Music. 


Needless to say, this is a great incentive to mu- 


Those women students who desire to take the degree of 
Bachelor of Music, Doctor of Music, or the Licentiate 


Diploma, and spend their final year or so at the college 
under Dr. Perrin, the director, and his associates of the 
faculty, have the privilege of residing in the Royal Vic- 
toria College. Musical students of both sexes have the 
same library and gymnasium privileges as the under- 
graduates in arts. The young singers study French, Ger- 
man and Italian with the university professors of modern 
languages. 

In the three terms (of ten weeks each) lasting from 
the second week in October to the end of May are held 
classes almost innumerable in every branch of music. Dr. 
H. C. Perrin, professor and director, assisted by certain 
members of his staff, holds classes in sight sing- 
ing, part singing, history and aesthetics, form and 
analysis, harmony and counterpoint, composition and or- 
chestration, orchestra and chamber music. Dr. Perrin 
also conducts the excellent orchestra of the conserva- 





DOLLY LUCAS. 


torium. He has had a rare musical training and exper- 
ence as artist, composer and teacher. In 1886 Dr. Perrin 
became organist and music master at St. Columbia's 
College, Dublin, a school often called “The Eton of Ire- 
land.” This was his first post. While there, he studied 
under Sir Robert Stewart, of Trinity College, Dublin, and 
later returned to take his Bachelor’s and Doctor's degrees 
in music. In 1888 Dr. Perrin was made organist at St. 
John’s Church, Lowestoft, where he also conducted a large 
and flourishing society. There he remained for four years, 
leaving to fill the same position at St. Michael's, Coventry, 
where he trained a voluntary choir of fifty boys and men 
There he soon acquired a large connection of pupils, and 
lectured at the Technical Institute. 

In 1898, on the retirement of Dr. Longhurst, at eighty 
years of age, Dr. Perrin was given the historic post of 
organist at Canterbury Cathedral, which he still occupied 
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when he was offered the McGill University professorship 
and conservatorium directorship. Naturally, he left a 
great many interests in England. A member of the council 
of the Royal College of Organists, examiner for scholar- 
ships at the Royal College of Music, he was also chair- 
man of the Kent Competitive Musical Festival. 

Dr. Perrin is also a composer, with a cantata, “The 
Abode of Worship,” and two ballads for chorus and or- 





MERLIN DAVIES 


to his cred 
England 


“Song of War” and 
music for the 


chestra, ‘Pan’s Pipes,” 
He has 
services, as well as numerous songs and organ pieces. 

In making Dr McGill 


“hitched her wagon’’—in plain English, her conservatorium 


written much Church of 


Perrin director, has certainly 
“star” of great magnitude and unusual brilliance. 
staff are fit 
lites,” and are shedding the light of their musicianship 


—toa 


The members of the conservatorium “satel- 


upon the college in a highly satisfactory manner! 
CLaRA LICHTENSTEIN. 


Clara Lichtenstein, daughter of F. 
tician and journalist, 
of Edinburgh, Scotland, was born in 


L. Lichtenstein, poli- 
niece of Prof. George Lichtenstein, 
3udapest, Hungary 
She was graduated with highest honors from the Royal 
Academy of Musi 1886, 
pupil of Franz Liszt, Professor Gobbi, Robert Volkmann, 
Erkel, Koessler and Pauli Prof. George 


Lichtenstein at Charlotte Square Institution, Edinburgh, 


Budapest, in where she was the 


She succeeded 





FREDERICK H. BLAIR 


assisted Prof. Franklin Peterson in his University Ex- 
tension Lectures at Edinburgh, appeared at 
gave many “Historical Recitals,” also a yearly concert at 
the Philosophical Institution, Edinburgh, etc. etc. In 
1809 Lord Strathcona offered her the position of resident 
tutor and lecturer of music in the Royal Victoria College, 


concerts and 
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McGill University, Montreal, and in accepting this position 
she brought with her to Canada many hearty wishes and 
valuable testimonials from such well known men as Dr. 
E. Prout, Sir John Stainer, Dr. Niecks, Dr. Joachim, Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie, Dr. Henschel, 
Popper, James Oliphant, Hastings and many 
others. 

In 1904, when the McGill University Conservatorium was 
opened, she became vice director. 

She has lectured before the Montreal Art Association, 
times at the Ladies’ Morning Musical Club, Wo- 
Club, McGill Society 
University, Kingston. 


George Professor 


Rev. Dr. 


several 


men’s Delta Sigma and Queen’s 


Freperick H. Briar. 


Frederick H. Blair, professor of piano, also theory and 
sight singing, at the McGill University Gonservatorium of 

















SAUL BRANT 

Music, was born in Canada and studied under several well 
known local musicians until he went abroad and continued 
his studies at the Royal College of Music, London, Eng- 
land. Since completing his studies there he has been abroad 
many times for further study, and last year took the sum- 


He also took a 


mer course at the Virgil School, London 





REATRICE DONNELLY, Mus. Bac 
sight singing course at the Guildhall School of Musi 
under Professor Taylor, and was authorized by Mr. Tay 
lor to teach his system in Canada. Mr. Blair has made 
specialty of accompaniment work and has played f many 


On 
account of his teaching, he has had to refuse many ex- 


of the leading artists of the day with much success 


cellent offers to go on tour with 

Mr. of St 
Paul's Presbyterian Church, which is considered the lead- 
ing Presbyterian church in Canada, and has under his 
charge a choir of seventy-five voices. From time to time 
this several 


artists 


Blair is also the organist and choirmaster 


excellent renders well known 


oratorios, besides giving an annual concert consisting of 


organization 


11 


madrigals, glees and part songs, rendet ntirely from 
memory Last year tl a njunct with the 
Boston Festival Orchestral Clu wave Mendelssohn's 
Elijah,” also Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” and at present is 


rehearsing Verdi's “Requiem 


SAUL BRANT 
he head of the violin department of the McGill Uni 
versity Conservatoriun Music is a native he United 





% 
AGNES H. HARVII 

States, but re ved his mu i educa 1 entire] in 
Europe, a di { Ca ] ( tudied under 
this famous violinist at the wel vn nservatory ot 
Amsterdam, Holland) Mr. Bra “\ ulso a pupil of 
Henri Marteau at Geneva, Switzerland, for three years 
In addition to these famous masters, he rece 1 instruc 
tion for shorter periods from Hugo Heerr Cesar 
rhomson and Sevcik 

As solo violinist, Mr. Brant px sses, in the opinion of 
Flesch and Marteau and other violinists, a tone of extra 
beauty and a temperamental stvle of playing it her 
some excellent pupils attest his ability, one of these pupils 
being now on th taff of the nservatoriun 

Mes Da 

Merlin Davies, teacher of nging in the McGill Uni 
versity Conservatorium of Music and tenor t of 
Christ Church Cathedral, was born at Carmarthes ith 
W ales, in 1880 Mr Davie ha had a bniiant areer 

~ 





GUSTAVE LABELLI 
both as a soloist and a i teacher In 1903 he won the 
tree competitive scholarship for ging at the Royal Col 
lege of Mu Lond England, and for four years 


studied there under the late Alberto Randegger. The fol- 
1904, he won the London Musical Society 


Mr 


lowing year, 


prize open to all senior students in singing Davies 
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was for some time tenor soloist at His Majesty’s Chapel 
Royal, Windsor. He also appeared as tenor soloist in 
ratorio and concert performances in London and in the 
and towns in the United Kingdom, He 
een five years teacher of singing at the McGill Uni- 


itt 
r 1€s 


Conservatorium of Music, where hia work has met 
nspicuous success, 
Besides the foregoing, Mr. Davies appears yearly at a 
the larger concerts given in Montreal and sur- 
ci and towns, where his services are always 
ight 
Beatrice DonNELLY, Mus. Bac. 
Donnelly, Mus. Bac., teacher of piano, theory 
iy at the McGill University Conservatorium of 
" rn in Toronto, Canada, and studied for a 
r of years under various well known musicians in 
treal. Later she became a pupil in the institution in 
I é n an instructor, gaining the degree of 
rof Mi in 1910. She has appeared as soloist at 
t int concerts, and has won for herself an 
| reputation 
W. LynNwoop FAaRNAM 
V. Lynnwood Farnam was born in 1885 at Sutton, Que- 
which place and also at Dunham, Quebec, he 
until going to Montreal in 1900 to finish his 
preparations for competing for the Strathcona-Stephen 
arship in the Royal College of Music, London, which 


W uccessful in obtaining. At the Royal College he 


piano with Franklin Taylor and Herbert Sharpe, 
Higgs, F. A. Sewall and W. S. 


in extra year’s tuition, granted by 


vith 
tal 
the 


organ James 


After ing 


of Scholarship, he returned to Canada in 


aonor 


following a resumé of the diplomas which he has 


tained and the positions which he has held 


” \ssociat Royal College of Music Pianoforte. 
Royal College of Organists. 


St. James Methodist 


yO4 \ late, 


1904 Organist, Church, Mon 


Organist, Church of St. James the Apostle, Mon- 


time—Organist and choirmaster, 


19008 Oo he pre sent 


. ~~ 
1 Cathedral 


has given regular series of organ recitals 


ar] ince 1904, one of which always contains a pro- 


to Bach. During the past ten years he has 


200 organ recitals, besides filling en- 
in many of the principal points on this conti- 


1912 he was appointed to the staff 


of in 


wiand, In 


Gill Conservatorium Music as instructor 
and theory. 
Acnes H 


teacher of the piano at the McGill 
of 


Harvie, Mus, Bac. 


at ' 
‘Rn ri 


Harvie, 
it onservatorium 
After studying for 
she 


tained 


versity (¢ Music, is a Canadian by 
some years under the leading 
the McGill 


ot 


entered Conserva 


the degree Bachelor of 
H 


Hungerford, instructor in piano at the McGill 
Music, 


rER HU NGERFORD 


onservatorium of was born in Canada, 
studies under Dr. A. S. Vogt, the 
the To 


years he went to Leipsic, Germany, and 


early 

rated nductor of Mendelssohn Choir, of 
rélémaque Lambrino, under whom he 
1910. In 1911 he 
piano department of the McGill Con 


has achieved a notable success both 


return to Canada in 


appointed to the 
, where he 
in executant of marked ability 


Ana 


as 


Erne. B. JAMIESON 


Ethel B. Jamieson was born in Montreal, studied under 


, and entered the McGill University Conserva 


of Music in ro10, where she has continued her 


She has appeared at many concerts in 
Roy Victoria College Hall, Montreal, and also ap 

as violin soloist at the Ottawa Orpheus Club con 
the patronage of Earl Grey, then Gover 
nor-General of Canada. Miss Jamieson has won highest 
possessed of a virile tone and fine 
year she was appointed assistant to Saul 
rant, head of the violin department. 


GustTAVe LABELLE 


I ibelle, Vi sloncello 


in the McGill 
Conservatorium of Music, is a son of the late 


instructor 
niversity 
of the best known singing teachers 
Mr, Labelle was at first a pupil of Mr. Du- 

He 
cello 


Charles Labelle, one 


Canada 
later pursued his studies under Max Droge. 
many as 


is, and 


sappeared successfully on occasions 


Mr. Labelle has 
a great deal towards keeping up the interest of the 
both before and 
since his appointment in 1906 to the staff as teacher of the 
The works of 
3rahms, Smetana, Sinding, 


at orchestral and other concerts. 


loist 
d rie 
n chamber music, 


Montreal community 


+} 


violoncello of the McGill Conservatorium 


Beethoven, Arensky, Dvorak, 
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Tschaikowsky, Schumann, Schubert and Saint-Saéns form 
part of his repertory. 

Dotty Lucas, 

3orn in Montreal in 1891 of English parentage, Dolly 
Lucas began studying the violin at the Montreal Con- 
servatory of Music under C. E. Seifert in 1898, and con- 
tinued her studies under the same professor both in 
Montreal and New York up to 1911. She is now engaged 





W. LYNNWOOD FARNAM, 
Christ Church Cathedral, Montreal, Canada. 


on the teaching staff of the McGill University Conserva- 
torium of Music. 

Miss Lucas is rightly held in high estimation as a solo 
violinist, and is in great demand both in Montreal and 
in other towns of the Province of Quebec. 

Frank H. Rowe. 

rank H. Rowe, professor of singing at the McGill Uni- 
versity Conservatorium of Music, was born in England 
and studied singing under Signor Baraldi in London. 
Later he studied under Signor Vanzo in Milan, who was 
at one time conductor at La Scala. Mr. Rowe also studied 
both singing and diction in Paris under Samé. He was 
for several years a member of the Carl Rosa Opera Com- 





FRANK H. ROWE, 


pany, the Moody-Manners Opera Company and the Thomas 
Beecham Opera Company, singing baritone roles. He has 
sung at many of the best concerts in Queen’s Hall and 
Bechstein Hall, besides appearing in many of the private 
homes of the nobility, such as the Duke of Westminster's, 
the Marchioness of Dufferin’s, Lord Joicey’s and many 
others. Mr. Rowe has toured England, Scotland and Ire- 
land with a concert party, meeting with great success. 
Since going to Canada a year ago, he has met with the 





highest success, and he recently appeared before their 


Royal Highnesses, the Duke and Duchess of Connaught. 
INSTRUCTORS IN ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS. 

The double bass viol and trombone are taught by Mr. 
Seveusee; the flute by Mr. Boucher; the oboe by Mr. 
Kaster; clarionet and bassoon, Mr. Gaquier; French horn, 
Charles Tanguy; trumpet and cornet, Van der Meerschen. 

INstRUCTORS IN ACOUSTICS AND PHYSIOLOGY. 

Prof. H. T. Barnes, D.Sc., lectures on acoustics. Lec- 
tures on physiology and hygiene of the voice are given in 
the department of physiology by Prof. H. S. Birkett, M. D. 

Recognizing the educative influence of opera generally, 
and also that it might be in a position to give opportunity 
to those inclined to take up opera professionally, the Mc- 
Gill Conservatorium last year joined forces with the Mon- 
treal Opera Company in the establishment of its operatic 
school. As in the Oscar Ggenger School, New York, the 
students have practical training in professional rehearsal. 
Very shortly, the students will, no doubt, be making pub- 
lic appearances at the Opera House. 

McGill University is indeed “soaring above the house 
tops” of mediocrity. The old varsity has been steadily 
progressing for a century, and perhaps the greatest ad- 
vance made in all the years is the founding of this Con- 
servatorium of Music, with its unsurpassed director and 
staff, its “local center examinations,” its school of opera, 
and an orchestra which, under Dr. Perrin’s directorship 
at the frequent conservatorium concerts, has demonstrate< 
its capacity in artistic readings of most difficult composi- 
tions. (Advertisement.) 





A Benefit Concert. 


On the afternoon of April 2 an interesting program of 
vocal and instrumental chamber music was given in Aeo- 
lian Hall, New York, for the benefit of Eugen Haile. 

The Hess Soloists Ensemble combined forces with those 
of Cecile Behrens, pianist; Ludwig Hess, tenor, and Sara 
Gurovitch, cellist, in rendering the program of the after- 
noon, which included six beautiful songs of Mr. Haile’s 
composition. This able composer is helpless through ill- 
ness, and in need of all possible assistance. 

The Beethoven and Rubinstein sonatas for piano and 
cello were beautifully performed. Sara Gurovitch played 
with an exquisite delicacy and warmth of tone, and Cecile 
Behrens showed a complete mastery of her instrument. 
Her tone is warmly expressive and clear as a bell. Both 
performers showed a keenly artistic appreciation of the 
contrasted styles of sonate. 

The Hess Soloists Ensemble acquitted themselves in 
splendid fashion. Eugen Haile could not have wished a 
more sympathetic rendering of his lovely songs. Ludwig 
Hess was in excellent voice, and sang Haile’s “Piraten- 
Trinklied” with verve and abandon; “Es regnet” with the 
necessary suggestion of comedy, and “Der Holzknecht” 
with a warmth of youthful sentiment that bespoke a keen 
appreciation of the composer’s mood. 

Grace Anderson was a most satisfactory accompanist. 

The program follows: 


A major . Beethoven 


and Sara Gurovitch 


seliebie...... 


Sonata, piano and cello, 
Cécile 


Song cycle, An die ferne 


Behrens 
«..+.. Beethoven 
Musensohn ........ beasts we so deee ers Schubert 
Ludwig Hess. 
D major... ... Rubinstein 


Sonata, piano and cello, be 
and Sara Gurovitch 


Cécile Behrens 


Songs— 
AN ND -Ccuabisedebinsecebashasawenousion .Eugen Haile 
Piraten-Trinklied ........ .Eugen Haile 
Be WUE iio nuck éwigtboccvsipadsaccistabavens Eugen Haile 
IO nc apcotnncgesk<cactdsvadeeéanes suetsieese Eugen Haile 
Res SOME |, vbus ec vaeccivednebaansensece ne dbae Eugen Haile 
Der Holzknecht jcedwekasvatedssabtiewast Eugen Haile 

Ludwig Hess 

RN PNR so 5s< see oad kas aan dea u panbeaska Ueinel suaeeess Brahms 

VOU TNE x ak one wioecbebecctebercocs ... Brahms 

BE yetes 00. FRUGOR, os socencvcduns dues cout teesenisbe Beethoven 


Hess Soloists Ensemble of America 





Music and the Cowboy. 


Concert tours across our Western States are bound to 
be productive of amusing experiences, if nothing else 
Louis Persinger, the American violfnist, who is now win- 
ning enthusiastic plaudits from musical California, was 
waiting for a train the morning after his recital in. a 
small Western city, when a cowboy approached him and 
his accompanist, Mr. Chotzinoff, and volunteered some 
remarks. “Well, boys, I know yeh all right, yeh needn't 
tell me who yeh air, because I done went up to the hall 
and heard yeh play last night. I don’t know nothin’ about 
playin’ the pianner nor that there fiddle, but I guess you're 
pretty classy players, all right. And say, you fellers must 
be feelin’ like J. Pierpont and Andy Carnegie if you al- 
ways sell that many tickets. I bet punching the music 
box beats cow punching all hollow—ain’t it?” 





The Fulda (Germany) Oratoria Society Cecilia cele- 
brated Verdi's centenary by producing his “Requiem” on 
Palm Sunday. The soloists were drafted from Dresden. 
This appears thus far the only Verdi centennial in Ger- 
many. 
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[This department is designed by THE MUSICAL CO URIER to be as complete a record as possible all over the world of works of composers born in the United 
States. The department will be published weekly and contributions are solicited from any source whatsoever, to help make the record all encompassing. 
However, advance notices and advance programs will not be considered. The clippings and programs sent must report the concerts which actually 
have taken place. The data submitted must also include the place and date of performance and the names of the performers, and, before 
all things, it should be remembered that composers not born in the United States are ineligible for THE MUSICAL COURIER 
list. All communications referring to this department must be addressed:—“American Composition Editor,” MUSICAL 


Charles Wakefield Cadman, “From the Land of the Sky- 
Blue Water” (song), sung by Louis Shenk, Moline, 
Ill, March 8, 1913. 

Charles Wakeficld Cadman, “The Sadness of the Lodge” 
(piano), played by the composer, Moline, ill, March 
8, 1913. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “In the Pleasant Moon of 
Strawberries” (piano), played by the composer, Moline, 
Ill, March 8, 1913. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “Where the Long White 
Waterfall” (song), sung by Christine Miller, Osborne 
Hall, Auburn, N. Y., March 11, 1913. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “The Great Wind Shakes the 
Breadfruit Leaf” (song), sung by Christine Miller, 
Osborne Hall, Auburn, N. Y., March 11, 1913 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “The Rainbow Waters Whis- 
per” (song), sung by Christine Miller, Osborne Hall, 
Auburn, N. Y., March 11, 1913. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, ‘“Withered is the Green Palm’ 
(song), sung by Christine Miller, Osborne Hall, Au- 
burn, N. Y., March 11, 1913. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “Where the 
Waterfall” (song), sung by Christine Miller, 
wood, N. J., March 8, 1913. 

Edward A. MacDowell, “Idyl” (piano), played by John J 
Merrill, High School Auditorium, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., April 18, 1912. 

Arthur Foote, “The Skeleton in Armor” (song), sung by 
Mendelssohn Club Chorus, Horticultural Hall, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., March 6, 1913. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “The Land of the Sky-blue 
Water” (song), sung by W. A. Pittsburgh, 
Pa., February 26,1913. 

Everett E. Truette, suite in G minor (organ), played by 
the composer, Eliot Church, Newton, Mass., January 
16, 1913 

S. Reid Spencer, “May Song” (part song), sung by Treble 
Clef Club, Birmingham, Alabama, February 11, 1913 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “From the Land of the Sky 
blue Water” (song), sung by Earnestine Gauthier, 
Auditorium, Boston, Mass., March 13, 1913. 

Eleanor Everest Freer, “Fate's Decree” 
René S. Lund, Whitney Opera House, Chicago, 
April 16, 1913. 

Eleanor Everest Freer, “Old Love Song” (song), sung by 
René S. Lund, Whitney Opera House, Chicago, IIl., 
April 16, 1913. 

Eleanor Everest Freer, “Of the Need of Drinking” 
(song), sung by René S. Lund, Whitney Opera House, 
Chicago, Ill., April 16, 1913 

Helena Bingham, “Ma’y Jane” (song), sung by René S. 
Lund, Whitney Opera House, Chicago, Ill., April 16, 
1913. 

Harriet Ware, “How Do I Love Thee” (song), sung by 
René S. Lund, Whitney Opera House, Chicago, Ill, 
April 16, 1913. 

Edward A. MacDowell, “Long Ago” (song), sung by 
Madame Rider-Kelsey, Aurora, Ill, March 17, 1913 

R. Huntington Woodman, “A Birthday” (song, dedicated 
to Madame Rider-Kelsey), sung by Madame Rider 
Kelsey, Aurora, Ill., March 17, 1913 

Frank La Forge, “Spooks” (song), sung by 
Rider-Kelsey, Aurora, Ill, March 17, 1913. 

Edward A. MacDowell, “Sonata Tragica” (piano), played 
by Lester Donahue, Beethoven Hall, Berlin, Germany 
March 16, 1913. 

Edward A. MacDowell, “Thy Beaming Eyes” (song), sung 
by Kennerly Rumford, Los Angeles, Cal., March 25. 
1913. 

R. Huntington Woodman, “An Open Secret” (song), sung 
by Margaret Parry Hast, Hartman Theatre, Colum 
bus, O., March 30, 1913. 

Charles Wakefield Cadran, “Where the Long White 
Waterfall” (song), sung by Christine Miller, Lowell. 
Mass., March 10, 1913. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “The Great Wind Shakes 
the Breadfruit Leaf” (song), sung by Christine Miller, 
Lowell, Mass., March 10, 1913. 
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Lake- 


Rhode $s, 
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Charles Wakefield Cadman, “The Rambon Waters 
Whisper” (song), sung by Christine Miller, Lowell, 
Mass., March 10, 1913. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “Withered Is the Green Palm” 
(song), sung by Christine Miller, Lowell, Mass., 
March 10, 1913. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “As In a Rose Jar” (song), 
sung by Christine Miller, Lowell, Mass., March 10, 
1913. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “Far Off I Hear a Lover's 
Flute” (song), sung by Ernest O. Todd, Bush Temple 
Conservatory Recital Hall, Chicago, Ill, March 6, 
1913. 

Carl Paige Wood, “In a Garden” (song), sung by Grace 
Bonner Williams, Recital Hall, Granville, Ohio., Feb- 
ruary 18, 1913. 

Carl Paige Wood, “Baby Louise” (song), sung by Ruth 
Jeanette Bailey, Denison Conservatory of Music, Gran 
ville, Ohio, March 5, 1913. 

Carl Paige Wood, “A Domestic Pirate” (song), sung by 
Ruth Jeanette Bailey, Denison Conservatory of Music, 
Granville, Ohio, March 5, 1913. 

Edward A. MacDowell, “Long Ago, Sweetheart Mine’ 
(song), sung by Ruth Jeanette Bailey, Denison Con- 
servatory of Music. Granville, Ohio, March 5, 1913. 

Edward A. MacDowell, “The Swan Bent Low” (song), 
sung by Ruth Jeannette Bailey, Denison Conservatory 
of Music, Granville, Ohio, March 5, 1913. 

Edward A. MacDowell, “The Maid Sings Light’ (song), 
sung by Ruth Jeanette Bailey, Denison Conservatory 
of Music, Granville, Ohio, March 5, 1913. 

Edward A. MacDowell, “In Autumn” (piano), played by 
Claire McGlinchee, Huntington Chambers Hall, Bos- 
ton, Mass., March 6, 1913. 

Edward A, MacDowell, “From An Indian Lodge” (piano), 
played by Claire McGlinchee, Huntington Chambers 
Hall, Boston, Mass, March 6, 1913. 

Edward A.. MacDowell, “Of Bre’r Rabbit” (piano), 
played by Claire McGlinchee, Huntington Chambers 
Hall, Boston, Mass., March 6, 1913. 

Leo Oehmler, “Reverie Romantique” (piano), played by 

Oehmler, Longfellow Schoolhouse, Pasadena, 
Cal., February 18, 1913. 

Leo Oehmler, “Merry Mill Wheel” (piano), played by Leo 


Leo 


Oehmler, Longfellow Schoolhouse, Pasadena, Cal., 
February 18, 1913. 

Leo Oehmler, “Do You Remember” (song), sung by 
George F. Aspirall, Longfellow Schoolhouse, Pasa 


dena, Cal., February 18, 1913. 

Leo Oehmler, “Lad and Lassie” (song), sung by George 
F. Aspinall, Longfellow Schoolhouse, Pasadena, 
Cal., February 18, 1913. 

Reginald DeKoven, “There’s a Woman Like a Dewdrop” 
(song), sung by George F. Aspinall, Longfellow 
Schoolhouse, Pasadena, Cal., February 18, 1913. 

Leo Oehmler, “In Cleopatra's Barge” (piano), played by 
Leo Ochmler, Longfellow Schoolhouse, Pasadena, 
Cal., February 18, 1913. 

Leo Oehmler, “Veneziana” (piano), played by Leo Ochm 
ler, Longfellow Schoolhouse, Pasadena, Cal., February 
18, 1913. 

Ethelbert Nevin, “My Desire” (song), sung by Ruth Op 
penheim, First Christian Church, Atlanta, Ga., Jan 
uary 28, 1913. 

A. Findlay, “Indian Love Song” (song), sung by Minnie 
Fish Griffin, Knights of Pythias Hall, Baltimore, Md 
March 6, 1913. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “At Dawning” (song), sung 
by Florence L. Wilson, City Hall, Haverhill, Mass., 
March 2, 1913. 

George Chadwick, “Sweetheart Thy Lips Are Touched 
With Flame” (song), sung by Florence L. Wilson, 
City Hall, Haverhill, Mass., March 2, 1913. 

Charles F. Carlson, “Each Morn a Thousand Roses 
Bring” (song), sung by Myrtle Davis, Denver, Col, 
November 1, 1912. 

Charles F. Carlson, “In This Sepulchral Darkness” 
(song), sung by Cora Hausen, Denver, Col., Novem- 
ber 1, 1912. 


M. Balutet, “Suite Caracteristique” (two pianos), played by 
Ruth Begelon and Mrs. C. F. Carlson, 


November I, 1912. 


Denver, Col., 


Ethelbert Nevin, “The Rosary” (song), sung by Josephine 


Herrick, Denver, Col., November i, 1912. 

Ella May Smith, “A Spring Lullaby” (song), sung by 
Maud Cockins, Oxley Hall, Columbus, Ohio, March 
14, 1913. 

Eila May Smith, “Many a Beauteous Flower’ (song), 


sung by Mrs. Corner, Oxley Hall, Columbus, Oh:o, 
March 14, 1913 

Ella May Smith, “The 
(song), sung by Mrs. Corner, Oxiey Hall, 


Ohio, March 14, 1913. 


Moon at Night’ 


Columbus, 


Image of the 


Ella May Smith, “Sleep, My Dear Little Bal 
(song), sung by Mrs 


Ohio, March 14, 1913. 


y, Slecp’ 

Corner, Oxley Halil, Columbu 

Mrs. Corner, 
Oxley Hall, Columbus, Ohio, March 14, 1913. 

Ella May Smith, “The God of Love 
Florence May Scott, Oxley Hall, 
March 14, 1913. 


Ella May Smith, “Suppose” (song), sung by 


(song), sung by 
Columbus, Ohio, 


Ella May Smith, “Love Lane” (song), sung by Florenc« 
May Scott, Oxley Hall, Columbus, Ohio, March 14, 
1913. 

Eila May Smith, “Because I Love You” (song), sung by 
Florence May Scott, Oxley Hall, Ohio, 
March 14, 1913. 

Albert Spalding, Musical Period No. 2 


Columbus, 


(piano), played 
by the composer, Bergen, Norway, February 4, 1913 

Gaylord Yost, “Danse Caprice” 
Spalding, Bergen, Norway, February 4, 1913. 

Gaylord Yost, “Berceuse” by 
Gaylord Yost and Carl Bentel, Anderson, Ind., March 
14, 1913. 

R. H. Whitcomb, “To a Faded Rose” 
Mrs. Knight, Central High School 
Louis, Mo., February 13, 11013 

George W. Chadwick, “The Danza 
Knight, Central High School 


(piano), played by Albert 


violin and piano), played 
t pia) 


(song), sung by 


Auditorium, St 
(song), sung by Mr 
Auditorium, St. I i 
Mo., February 13, 1913. 
Mary Turner Salter, “The Cry of Rachael” (song), sung 
by Mrs. Knight, Central High School Auditorium, St 
Louis, Mo., 


Arthur Foote, four character pieces 


February 13, 1913 


opus 48, after Omar 


Khayyam (orchestra), played by St. Louis Symphony 


Orchestra, Odeon, St. Louis, M March 22, 1913 


Edgar Stillman Kelley, “Confluentia” (orchestra), played 


by Portland Symphony Orchestra, Salem, Oregon 


March 2, 1913. 

Edward A. MacDowell, “Thy Beaming Eyes” (song), 
sung by Clara Butt, Orchestra Hall, Chicago, III., 
March 13, 1913 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “Four American Indian 
Songs,” sung by Gay Donaldson, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
March 27, 1913. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “Songs to Odysseus” (song 
cycle), sung by Mrs. Perry, Pittsburgh, Pa., March 27, 
1913. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, “Sayonara” (song cycle for 
two voices), sung by Miss Derdyn and Mr. Rhodes 


Pittsburgh, Pa., March 27, 1913 


ampbell-Tipton, “Sonata Heroic” (piano), played by 


Paul Loyonnet, Paris, France, March 11, 1913 
Campbel!-Tipton, “Legend No. 1” (song), sung by Oscar 
Seagle, Paris, France, March 11, 191 
Campbell-Tipton, “Legend No. 2” (songz), sung by Oscar 


Seagle, Paris, France, March 11, 1913 


Seagk 


~ 


ampbell-Tipton, “Spring” (song), 
Paris, France, March 11, 1913 
"ampbell-Tipton, “Nocturnale” 


sung by Oscar 


~ 


(piano), played by Paul 
Loyonnet, Paris, France, March 11, 1913 

ampbell-Tipton, “Matinale” (piano), played by Paul Loy 
onnet, Paris, France, March 11, 1913 

Campbell-Tipton, “Deux Bagatelles” (piano), played by 
Paul Loyonnet, Paris, France, March 11, 1912 

Campbell-Tipton, “Etude in Octaves” (piano), played by 
Paul Loyonnet, Paris, France, March 11, 1913. 
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orchestra writing, by any one of the ambitious moderns. 
Of Mr. Gardiner’s “Shepherd Fennel’s Dance” it is a good 
work of its kind, but of no artistic significance what- 
ever. It is a well arranged popular novelty. 

nRe 

The Balfour Gardiner concerts may be said to repre- 
sent the apotheosis of craftsmanship. Nevertheless, how- 
ever interesting skillful workmanship may be in itself, it 
can never compensate in any degree for the absence of 
the gifts of the divine muses. Much of the work heard 
at these concerts can be considered in no other light than 
that of the tentative, preliminary, preparatory work of 
well meaning individuals, preparatory in part for their 
own musical salvation and also for the ultimate musical 
standing of British music. The awakening of the musi- 
cal consciousness is the great desideratum, and the for- 
which the individual man can awaken his own 

musical consciousness has not been discovered, as yet; 

of course the musical consciousness must first be there. 

Craftsmanship as a valuable thing in itself is valueless; 

craftsmanship is not art; construction is not art, though 
in respect to the latter a vice versa statement might con- 
tain a grain or two of truth. Adapters, arrangers, com- 
pilers and designers, all the hosts of contrivers and 
schemers, schemers of musical notes, are, whether they 
acknowledge or not, members, one and all of a kind of 
musical trade union, and they should never be confounded 
with the few real artists inhabiting, or who have inhab- 
ited, this mundane sphere. No matter how sincere or 
earnest they may be in their intentions it counts for noth- 
ing; neither earnestness nor sincerity have anything 
whatever to do with art as conscious endeavors to coerce 
art into being, as all who know, know. British music 
of today has a tremendously strong band of dev®tces, but 
at the present moment it is all very much as though the 
flesh were willing, but the spirit weak. 

nee 

Katharine Goodson has met with great success on her 
four in Germany, besides adding two more countries to her 
list of musical conquests, namely, Sweden and Norway. In 
fact, her success has been unqualified. Owing to her Amer- 
ican tour she has been unable to accept a number of re- 
engagements in the two latter named countries, but arrange- 
ments have been made for her to give a series of concerts 
there in igt4-15. Miss Goodson is playing with the Helsing- 
fors Symphony Orchestra, March 25, followed by a recital 
on the 29th, after which she will return to London. 

nare 

The Saint-Saéns jubilee anniversary festival, to be held 
in London in June, promises to be the event of the “grand” 
season. The festival has as patronesses her most gracious 
majesty the Queen and a general committee beginning with 
his excellency the French Ambassador and embracing many 
notable names in London’s social, titled and musical world 
Hermann Klein, honorable secretary and originator of the 
festival, has arranged an interesting musical program, which 
is to include an orchestral concert at Queen’s Hall, June 2, 
when a number of M. Saint-Saéns’ compositions will be 
played by the Beecham Orchestra, under the conductorship 
of Thomas Beecham, and on which occasion the famous 
French composer will officiate as piano soloist, playing a 
Mozart concerto and his own fantasia “Africa” for piano 
and orchestra. Then, later in the week, a special perform- 
ance of his “Samson et Dalila” will be given at Covent Gar- 
den, when the composer will be present. 

RRR, 

The prospectus of the Leeds Triennial Musical Festival, 
which has just been issued, is of a comprehensive and in- 
teresting nature. The festival will take place at Leeds on 
October 1, 2, 3 and 4 and will be under the patronage of 
the King. The choruses will be constructed of choirs from 
the chief centers in the West Riding of Yorkshire, and wiil 
number in the aggregate some 300 voices. There will be 
three conductors, namely, Arthur Nikisch, Sir Edward El- 
gar and Dr. H. P. Allen. Among the works to be per- 
formed are a new choral work by Dr. Basil Harwood, en- 
titled “On a May Morning’; a new symphonic poem by 
Sir Edward Elgar entitled “Falstaff”; a new choral work 
by Hamilton Harty, “The Mystic Trumpeter”; Elgar’s 
“Dream of Gerontius’; Sir Hubert Parry’s choral work, 
“Ode to Music’; Brahms’ rhapsodie for contralto solo and 
men’s chorus; Verdi's “Requiem”; Bantock’s “Dante and 
Beatrice”; Bach’s Mass in B minor; choral work, “Taille 
fer,” by Strauss; and an entire Wagner program on the 
afternoon of the closing day of the festival, with Mendels- 
sohn’s “Elijah” in the evening. The soloists number Thorpe 
Bates, John Coates, Teresa Carrefio, Mischa Elman, Muriel 
Foster, Gervase Elwes, Phyllis Lett, Mme. A. Noordewier 
Reddinguis, Robert Raaford, Van Rooy, Mme. P. De Hann- 
Manifarges, Carrie Tubb and Edyth Walker. The sym- 
phonic numbers listed are Brahms’ symphony, No. 3, in F; 
Tschaikowsky’s E minor, No. 5; Beethoven's No. 7; Mo- 
zart's symphony in G minor; “Ein Heldenleben,” by 
Strauss, and some Wagnerian excerpts. 

a 

At his concert, given in St. Petersburg recently, Paul 
Koschanski, the young Polish violinist, met with a tre- 
mendous ovation. “Brahms’ magnificent violin concerto, in- 
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terpreted by that excellent violinist Paul Koschanski,” said 
one of the leading critics of St. Petersburg, “was a real 
artistic treat. Paul Koschanski must be placed in the very 
first rank of present day violinists. He combines a won- 
derful technic with true artistry. His tone is pure and 
noble, he lacks all affectation, his intonation is faultless, 
his passage work pure, and his bow stroke perfect. All 
these qualities are immediately noticeable, and his interpre- 
tations are characterized by their artistry and good taste 
Paul Koschanski had a great and well deserved success, 
and after a perfect interpretation of the “Rondo Capriccio 
so” by Saint-Saéns he played two pieces by Kreisler. We 
hope to hear a great deal more of Mr. Koschanski.” 
RneRre 

Madame Jomelli is to give a song recital in April, when 
she will sing several songs by English composers, who have 
promised to act as accompanists for their songs. 

RRre 

Cecil Fanning, accompanied by H. B. Turpin, will give 
two recitals in April, at Bechstein Hall; and Jules Wert- 
heim will give two piano recitals, also in April. 

Eve.yN KAgSMANN, 





MILWAUKEE NEWS. 
Milwaukee, Wis., March 28, 1913. 

The second concert of the A Capella Chorus took place 
on Palm Sunday, March 16, in the Auditorium and was 
probably the most important musical event of the season 
so far. The A Capella Choir, with William Boeppler, di 
rector, gave the Bach “St. Matthew Passion.” The im 
mense hall was crowded and the 8,000 people in the audi- 
ence listened with a quiet and reverent attention that testi- 
fied to the impressive and sacred character of the music 
Applause was forbidden and although it threatened to break 
out once or twice, Mr. Boeppler’s very evident disapproval! 
quickly silenced it. The A Capella Choir was assisted by 
a boys’ chorus of 150 voices and by an orchestra of sixty 
pieces, made up partly of local players and partly by the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra. The chorus work was su 
perb, and Mr. Boeppler deserves great praise for the re 
markable results he has been able to obtain with his sinz 
ers. In the four voiced chorals the effect seemed abso- 
lutely that of four persons singing, four voices of tremen 
dous volume, naturally, but so absolutely were the different 
voices blended, so true as to pitch, so precise as to enun 
ciation and so delicately shaded that one found it difficult 
to realize that it was, after all, a chorus cf several hundred 
voices. The pianissimo effects were especially beautiful 
It seemed a pity, indeed, that the length of the work re- 
quired the omission of several of the chorals. Bach's 
harmonies are so beautiful and we seldom have an oppor 
tunity of hearing them sung with such finish. To the mod- 
ern audience, made up of both musicians and laymen, the 
long recitatives which Bach used as a means of narration, 
become somewhat monotonous. There is little rhythmic 
variety, and the dominant tonic cadence with which Bach 
loved to end a phrase becomes monotonous. But when one 
comes to the arias, and, above all, to the choruses, the ad- 
mirer even of Strauss and Debussy must admit that Bach 
is not behind any of the moderns in richness of harmony 
and contrapuntal devices. Ora M. Fletcher revealed a fine 
soprano voice of good carrying quality and sang the music 
allotted to her with much intelligence. Christine Miller, 
whose beautiful contralto voice has been heard many times 
in Milwaukee, again displayed that rare interpretative art 
which has placed her in the very front rank of American 
singers. Especially notable were her numbers with violin 
obbligato, exquisitely played by Mr. Weisbach, the highly 
gifted concertmaster of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
Nicholas Douty, tenor, sang the part of the Evangelist with 
a dramatic fervor and a vocal beauty that made some of 
his work among the most impressive of the evening. Hans 
Schroeder, baritone, and Gustave Holmquist, bass, also 
gave musicianly interpretations of their parts 


Chamber music has been given a good impetus this sea 
son, by the effective support the MacDowell Club has given 
the concerts arranged by J. Erich Schmaal. The second 
of a series of three concerts under the MacDowell Club’s 
auspices was given at the Atheneum, March 13. and the 
large audience was a splendid tribute to the work done by 
the club to bring about more favorable conditions in be- 
half of chamber music in this city. Mr. Schmaal elected 
to open the program with the Schubert quintet. on. 114, 
and gave a splendid reading of this lovely work. He had 
the assistance of Ralph Rowland, violinist; Albert Fink, 
viola; Hugo Bach, cello and Ludwig Hoenig, bass With 
such mentioned musicians it was not at all surpris'nz that 
a fine ensemble resulted. Mr. Schmaal’s refined piano art 
was most effective in the Schubert number. his runs. trills 
and passage work being accomplished with much ease and 
delightful delicacy. This was followed by a somata, op. 16, 
for cello, bv Rubinstein, played by Hugo Bach with an 
amazing technical facility and keen musical insight; his 
beautiful cello tone, which is at once the delight and de- 
spair of his colleagues, has never been heard to such ad- 
vantage as on this occasion, and Mr. Bach was given an 





ovation at the close of the sonata. The performance of 
the Hugo Kaun quintet, op. 39, was interesting for the 
fact that although the work was composed during his 
residence in Milwaukee it had never been given at a public 
concert here. As compared with the Schubert quintet, the 
work seems to be ultra modern, but is wonderfully con 
ceived, and many of its themes are of rare beauty. It is 
highly dramatic and many lyrical passages are intermingled 
with passages of the most fascinating piquancy. It was 
played with much sympathy by Mr. Schmaal and his as- 
sociates, and won the sincere admiration of the large au 
dience present. The MacDowell Club is to be given a great 
deal of credit for its attitude toward this form of music 
ALEXANDER MACFADYEN 





MUSIC IN DENVER. 


1516 Milwaukee St., } 
Denver, Col., March 2a, 191 


Mrs. Charles F. Carlson, of the Fine Arts College of 
Music, presented thirteen of her pupils in a piano recital 
at the Knight-Campbell Music Company’s Hall, on Wednes 
day evening, March 5. The program was made up of 
compositions by Rubinstein, MacDowell, Chopin, Liszt and 
Chaminade, and included a “Concert Fantasie” by Charles 
F. Carlson, the Denver composer. 


The fifth Philharmonic concert, Friday afternoon, March 
14, was a splendid success. The orchestra played Mozart's 
symphony in G minor, No. 40; Strube’s “Comedy Overture” 
and Dvordak’s. “Carneval.” Everett H. Steele was the so 
loist, playing the Schubert-Liszt grosse fantasie, “Der 
Wanderer.” 

nner, 

The appearance of Clara Butt-in a joint recital with her 
husband, Kennerley Rumford, at the Auditorium, Tuesday 
evening, March 18, was a musical event long anticipyted 
by Denver folks. This was one of the number of fine 
concerts given this winter under the management of Rob 
ert Slack, and was well attended. Madame Butt aroused 
great enthusiasm by her wonderful voice in the singing 
of two Handel arias in Italian, a group each of German 
French and English songs, and in a duet with Mr. Rum 
ford, who was also heard in several groups of songs 


RRR 


Mr. Slack’s coming attractions are Lina Cavallieri, so 


prano, on April 15, and Ysaye, on May 22 


nRne 


Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” was given at the new Cathedral 
of the Immaculate Conception on the afternoon of Palm 
Sunday, under the direction of the organist, Malcolm C 
Marks, ‘with a chorus of trained voices and an orchestra 
under the direction of Fred Baker, and the following so 
loists: Mrs. Frank B. Martin and Wanda Gottes'eben 
sopranos: Dolores R.: Maxwell and Mrs. L. C. Fullen 
wider, contraltos; Llewellyn Jones, tenor, and John ( 
Wilcox, basso. About two thousand people crowded th 
church and many were turned away. Two performances 
of “The Messiah” were given at St. John’s Cathedral dur 
ing Lent by Henry Houseley and his choir, with Mrs 
Leonard Ely, soprano; Agnes Hart, alto; Adams Owens 
basso, and Mr. Edwards, tenor, as soloists. 

Dorores R. MAxwetr 


Violin Recital by Kuzdo Pupils. 

A most interesting violin recital was given by the pupils 
of Victor Kiizdé, at the New York Institute of Mutsic 
on Saturday evening, March 29. The procram, which 
consisted of seven numbers, was particularly well rendered 
Fach of those taking part showed unusual skill and the 
tone qualities were exceptionally well brought out. That 
the audience thoroughly appreciated. the work of the 
pupils was demonstrated by the hearty applause Mr 
Kuzdé deserves great credit for the success of the recital 

The program in detail was as follows: 


Prelude (trio for three violins) . Rieding 
Miss Alderson, Miss Fnlow and Mr. Fay 
Festasy (melody) ores , . Thome 
Hungarian Dance . Brahms 
Ellen Alderson 
Niagara Revery ; Kazda 


Spanish Dance Sarasate 

Sidney Stein 

Romance (duct for two violins) Guide 
Miss Enlow and Mr. Fay 


Fantasia Appassicnata Vieuxtemps 


Nocturne in E minor Chopin 
T pt t Leopold Aue 
Introduction I Hla arasate 
Allin } v 
Rustic Scene | tet for f olins) f 


Miss Alderson, Mies Enlow, Mr. Fay and Master Steir 





Horatio Connell at Bach Festival. 


At the Bach festival to take place at Bethlehem, Pa., 
Friday. May 20. and Saturday. May 21, the baritone roles 
in the “St. Matthew Passion” and the Bach Mass are to 
he taken by Horatio Connell. 
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To illustrate: A given 
sum, saved by the pur- 
chase of a “commer- 
cial” piano, will never 
compensate for the 
vastly greater material 
beauty and musical ex- 
cellence that wouw/d 
have been yours had 
your purchase been a 
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THUEL BURNHAM 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Pupil of Leschetizky and Willlem Meson 
119 Ree de la Tour (XVie) - - . PARIS 


L. d AUBIGNE “=: 


11 rue de Magdebourg, Paris 





CAMILLE DEGREUS =::.- 


Pianist and Accompanist 
WITH YSAYE IN AMERICA 1912-13 
Address care of R. E. Johnston 


SEVCIK m= 


RACHEL BAUME 21 rue dela Pompe, Paris 
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CONSERVATOIRE des Violinistes 


atszeErTo BACHMANN 


DIRECTEUR PARIS 


208 Boulevard Pereire 


Madame Fitz-Randolpb 


Woral Studio 
36, Avenue du Roule Newilly-Paris 








Nove & Co.. London (H. W. Gray Co., New York). 


Three favorite songs by 


AXEL RAOUL. WACHTMEISTER: 





Consolation Titania Winter Night 
Adapted f1 the Swedish of Gustav Fréding by Elsa Barker. 

a , 

iSEBALD 238 

f SCHOOL 

R PARIS, 6 rue Monbel 





weet § WAYNE... 


39 Rue de Prony (Parc Monceaw, Paris 








Jean de Reszke 
53 Rue de la Faisanderie 
Paris. 














STUDY MUSIC IN PARIS 


A. J. GOODRICH 
Fiorence A. GOODRICH 


PIANO, SINGING, HARMONY, MEMORIZING, COMPOSI- 
TION, ORCHESTRATION, TIME and LABOR-SAVING 
METHODS 


20 Ave. Victor-Hugo - . - Paris 


LAMPERTI-VALDA 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 
61 Avenue Niel : . . Paris, France 


Ali Commu nications te be Addressed te 


Mime. GIULIA VALDA 


OSCAR SEAGLE 


Master of Bel Canto 
PARIS STUDIO: - . . 17 Ree Mozart 





American Tour Season 1913-1914 


For Terms, ete., address Oscar Seagle, 17 Rue Mozart 


shares BOWES uswsetes 


Studie: 1@ Rue Berran, Paris 











PA 











{All inquiries referring to American musicians 
and music as well as matters of interest to American 
visitors in Paris, or such as contemplate a visit to 
France, may be addressed to Frank Patterson, 43 
Boulevard Beausejour, to whom tickets should also 
be sent by those who desire their recitals or con- 
certs to be attended.) 


43 Pestaverd Beauséjour, 
Paris, March 25, 1913. 


The statement made last week that Oscar Seagle is to 
effect his appearance in opera at the Nice Opera House 
after his return from his American tour next April now 
is fully confirmed. He will be heard in “Hamlet” and 
perhaps in some other roles, depending upon the amount 
of time he decides to sacrifice to that engagement. Seagle 
has had many inducements offered him to appear in Paris 











at the Opera Comique, but, with an American tour ahead 
of him, and as many pupils as he can possibly take care of, 
he has not felt like undertaking this additional work. The 
engagement at Nice, which, of course, is very important 
(Nice being more fashionable even than Paris during the 
spring season), will be sandwiched in between the Amer- 
ican tour and the time when he resumes his teaching. I 





Photo by Matzene, Chicago, Ill 
CHARLES W. CLARK. 


understand that Seagle intends to leave Paris late this 
spring, and is to be heard in various places in Europe, on 
the Continent and in England, before sailing for America. 
nner 
Harold Bauer tells me that he has just signed a contract 
for forty concerts in Australia and New Zealand for the 
summer of rorg. This tour will follow immediately after 
his season in the United States, which commences the end 
of October, this year. 
Rane 
I like enthusiasm, and when I find it in students of 
music I always know that their teacher must be giving 


them real, energetic, skillful instruction, that they must be 
really learning, for students of music, whether they are 
advanced or merely beginners, know by an_ infallible 
instinct what the work is really worth. I speak of this 
because I had the pleasure the other day of having a talk 
with some pupils of Madame Fitz-Randolph. Madame 
Fitz-Randolph herself is always too busy to be talked to. 
She never has a moment to spare for interviewers, but I 
did get hold of some of her pupils, and their intense 
enthusiasm for their teacher and for their work was an 
inspiration. Madame Fitz-Randolph has, herself, one of 
the purest, truest contraltos that ever was heard on the 
concert stage. With that voice and the training that 
Madame Marchesi gave it, she made successful tours all 
over the world. She seems to have given up the concert 
stage at the height of her successful career solely because 
she felt that she had the instincts of a teacher, and I have 
understood that Madame Marchesi confirmed her in this 
belief; even, I believe, used her influence to persuade 
Madame Fitz-Randolph to become an exponent of the 
Marchesi method. Whether or not she uses that method 
now in teaching I cannot say, but I do know that it has 
been said of her that she was, of all Marchesi’s pupils, the 
one who most nearly had the world famous Marchesi 
touch and temperament, if I may so express myself. How- 
ever this may be, it is sure that Madame Fitz-Randolph is 
making a great success of her work here, and it is worthy 
of note that her pupils are not by any means confined to 
Americans. She has pupils from all parts of the world. 


It is an invariable custom in Paris to change the order 
of the concert season during Holy Week, to omit the 
regular Sunday concerts on Easter Sunday, and to give 
them on the evening of Good Friday instead. Of the 
numerous sacred concerts given on that evening I was 
able to attend only one, that of the Colonne Orchestra, to 
which I was attracted by the unusual treat of a combina- 
tion of the Brahms “Requiem” and Charles W. Clark as 
soloist. Except for the Clark solos it cannot be said that 
the great “Deutsches Requiem” was well given. Pierné, 
who conducted, evidently does not understand Brahms any 
better than most French musicians, and, indeed, the French 
public in general, and the soprano soloist, Madame Mellot- 
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Joubert, was not musically equal to the part. Clark, how- 
ever, gave a remarkably intelligent rendition of the bari- 
tone solos, and the smooth beauty of his voice, his perfect 
phrasing, quietness and poise, seemed particularly well 
suited to this intensely fervent music. One of the most 
noticeable qualities always in evidence in Clark’s produc- 
tion is his deep musicianship, his masterly interpretaton 
even of the most musically difficult phrases. As to the rest 
of the program it consisted of a concerto for oboe and 
orchestra by Handel, in which the oboe was rarely audible; 
the magnificent “Variations Symphoniques” of César 
Franck, which were played with much sentiment but with 
uncertain technic and insufficient power by Alfred Cortot, 
and a portion of the first act of “Parsifal.” This program 
is to be repeated again next Sunday, which will be the fifth 
time (the fourth time consecutively) that Clark has ap- 
peared this season at the regular concerts of the Colonne 
Orchestra. It is certain that Clark’s ability as an artist 
now is fully appreciated here in Paris, as well as all over 
Europe, no less than it is in America. This is a high at- 
tainment for a singer who has not gone into opera, for, of 
course, everything in Europe centers more or less about the 
cpera. In fact, Clark has been doing su 
much here that for weeks now you could 
not go on the street without seeing his 
name posted in big letters on the bill 
boards. Last week, after singing here 
with the Colonne Orchestra, he jumped 
over to London the same evening, had a 
long rehearsal Monday morning, sang in 
London Monday night, and was back her 
teaching Tuesday. It seems that big su 
cess means big work, too. 
Rae 

Marcel Chailley and Maaame Chailley 
invited a few friends in for an informal 
pupils’ recital last week, and an excellent 
showing was made both by Mr. Chailley's 
violin classes and Madame Chailley’s piano 
pupils, among whom there are a number 
of Americans. 
little violin pupil, who is only twelve years 


It is inspiring to see one 


old, and has been taking lessons only 
about a year, stand up like a man and 
play a Rameau gavotte with all th 
strength of accent and right arm force and 
precision of an old experienced artist! 
No less inspiring to hear a little girl of 
about twelve or thirteen play Rode's eighth 
concerto. Among the older pupils ther 
were many experienced players, who gave 
numbers of the most difficult grade both 
for piano and violin. Especially remark 
able was the playing of Chopin's polonaise 
in D flat, in which the pupil showed mu-h 
of Madame Chailley’s remarkable ton 
and deeply romantic taste; and the excel 
lent playing by one of Mr. Chailley’s pupils 
of Vieuxtemps’ ballade et polonaise 


zee 
Dr. Conta’s discovery of a means of re 
juvenating the voice is‘of the greatest im 
portance to singers, and its value is not 
only for those who are old, whose voices 


are worn out, nor for those who are suf 








fering from some affliction of the throat 
Dr. Conta assures me, on the contrary, 
that this discovery makes possible the im- 
provement of any voic« Dr. Conta has 
recently published, both in I:nglish and French, an excel 
lent short, but comprehensive, statement describing this 
new treatment and giving photographic reproductions con 
clusively proving its value. 

Rear 

This discovery was submitted to the Academy of Science 
by Mr. d’Arsonval and reported by a long article in the 
famous illustrated magazine, L’Illustration. Among other 


“a 


things this article says: In order to remedy a de 
fective condition of the voice, our first care should be to 
bring back the mucous membrane of the throat and nose 
to its normal condition. Breaking with old tranditions, Dr. 
Conta is very careful not to touch the vocal chords; by 
means of special treatment of the mucous membrane, and 
without the least cauterization, Dr. Conta restores to health 
the delicate membranes which we have so neglected and 
even succeeds in causing the ‘nodules’ in the vocal chords 


to disappear.” What seems to me to be the most interest 


ing part of all this is the fact, which has been proved by 


Dr. Conta, that many singers who believe their throats to 
be in perfect condition are shown to be really in need of 
treatment. The method which Dr. Conta has of photo- 
graphing a note shows this very conclusively. If the note 
is absolutely smooth throughout its entire duration the 
photograph shows a perfectly smooth, unbroken line. If, 
on the contrary, there are irregularities in the tone, this 
also is shown on the photograph. But it is just this irreg 
ularity which makes all the difference between the good 
voice and the poor voice. It seems, therefore, that many 
students and singers who are unable to overcome a certain 
roughness or unsteadiness in the voice production have need 
of Dr. Conta’s services as well as that of their vocal 
teacher. This ought to be good news to many singers 
who have not quite “arrived,” but have been unable to say 
just why their best efforts have been attended with less 
than perfectly satisfying success. This reason has now 
been brought to light by Dr. Conta. It is a really great 
discovery and worthy of repeated mention 
RRR 
Sébald sends me a card from Lucerne showing the Wag 


ner villa where “Tristan” was composed, and writes that 
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chez R, et M. Lion & Cle. Editeurs de Musique 
Paris, 17, Place de la Madeicine 














Campbell-Tipton, although he may certainly be called in a 
certain sense an impressionistic writer, is, above all things, 
perfectly sane, perfectly unaffected, perfectly coherent. This 
fact, it seems to me, is of more than passing importance 
rhe trouble with these other men, and even also to some 
extent with such men as Ravel and Debussy, is that the 
ordinary, average music lover, the best class of amateur 
ind professional musicians, do not find themselves interest 
7} +} 


ed by the music of these extremists. Most people are very 


much devoid of the sort of curiosity which leads to the 


study of any music, no matter how ex 











MADAME FITZ-RANDOLPH, 


students from many parts f the -w 


Whe & attracting 
he has been constantly touring principally in Germany, Bel 
gium and Russia, everywhere receiving ovations and r 
engagements for next season. Considering that Sébald is 
one of the greatest violinists in the world, there is nothing 
surprising about that! 
nae 

A recent number of Westermann’s Monatshefte (Braur 
schweig) contains an article entitled “Musical Impression 
ism” (“Musikalischer Impressionismus”) by the famous 
German writer on musical subjects, Dr. Walter Niemann 


of Leipsic. The article interested me especially, because 
mentioned the names of several American composer 
among them MacDowell and Campbell-Tipton Photo 

phs are given of Debussy, Karg-Flert, Ravel, Delius 


‘ 


Cyril Scott, Campbell-Tipton, Scriabine, Sszymanowsky an 


Schonberg, these being the chief modern impressionist com 
posers tt the pinion f this excellent writer It eems ¢ 
i¢, however mistake to put together in any one group 


such men as Schénberg, Scriabine and Campbell-Tipton, for 





treme it is, if only it is new And the 
work of most of these extremists is pra 

tically valueless Many of Ravel's songs 
are unsingable, much of Debussy is beyo: 

the average mind, by which I do not mea 

that it is better than the average mind 


that it is simply too utterly lacking in in 


spiration, too purely affected; and as fo 
Schonberg and all his school, most peop! 
simply find this stuff laughable—and so it 
i It is in a certain way an honor to cla 


Campbell-Tipton with these men who ar 
called “great,” but it is in another way an 


For Campbell-Tipton’s music i 


njyustice 
of that perfectly normal kind which every 
body loves He refuses to allow himself 
to be led or pushed into affectation for tl 
ake of being what is wrongly and falsel 
called original His music is thorough 
individual, which is what originality real 


mean but it is also thoroughly singable 





and playable, thoroughl 
concert platform; and for t! one reaso 
it will no doubt be very much ali) 
the effusions of some of these others ar 


entirely forgotten except as a freak fan 


zee 

Jean Verd, the pianist a pan 

well known and well liked among tl 
American colony of Paris, appeared r 
ently with = the Salon le M 
Francais, of which I have ( iten sj ke 
in these columns, playing with Naudin th 
Suite Characteristique (for tw pial 
and chorus) Without Word l was u 
able to he present but I am told that t 
impression was good and the interpret 
tion very fine indeed. Mr. Verda acted 

mmpanist at the concert of the 

pe eT Mar e] (ora djany al | ’ | t 
a ree given by Madame Deseilligns 








Jean Sinclair Acquires 
Early Italian Music. 


After her immer study with Harol 
Bauer. Miss Sinclair traveled in Italy for two mont! 
According to Mr. Bauer's geestion she ll on (st 
eppe Buonamici in Florence, who has recent 
some unusual clavier music of the seventeenth cent 
The interview was most interesting, as Mr. Buona 
pl iyed and discussed this music tor Miss Sinclair nd of 
ented her with copies of the same This is an import 


contribution to her lecture-recitals on early cla 


ZIMBALIST'S FAREWELL RECITAL. 


} 


Efrem Zimbalist’s American season has been a series of 
triumphs. The young Russian violinist occupies an envia 
ble place among violin virtuosi of today, and America ha 
recognized his remarkable musicianship and 

Zimbalist will sail for Europe, April 29. His manager 
loudon Chariton. announces a farewell recital, the pr 
gram t ‘ t except nal merit. for Sunday t 


77, at Carnegie Hall, New York 


a/% 
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NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MUSICAL CLUBS. 








for the coming biennial meeting of the Na- 
nal Federation of Musical Clubs, in Chicago, in April, 
e becoming more definitely arranged. The meeting will 
held during the week of April 21 to 26 at the Congress 
te Between three and four hundred delegates are ex- 
ted and everything points to a most successful meeting. 

opening reception to the delegates by the local Na- 

1 Board will be an informal one at 3 o’clock on Mon- 
ril 21, and the formal reception will take 
e that same evening at the Art Institute as announced 


\pril 22, the sessions will open at 10 o’clock 
morning. Reports will be made and committees ap 
ted and there will be an address by Mr. Claxton. At 


lock that afternoon there will be the election of the 
inating committee. At 3 o'clock a sonata will be given 

school children of Chicago, and at 8.15 in the even 
the delegates will be entertained at a concert given by 
' session on Wednesday morning, 
30 with necessary business, followed 
also club discussion. 


i symposium on “American Music, 

At 2 p.m. a concert will be given by the representatives of 
rent Federated Musical Clubs throughout the coun 

tr The orchestral concert by the Chicago Symphony Or 
will be given that evening at which time the prize 
chestral compositions will be heard. Thursday morning 
ill be reports from the special committees 
ym:posium on “Public School Music.” At 2 o'clock 

Mrs. Hughey, of the Hughey Music School, will give a 
t of her method, to be followed by a general 
enc Thursday evening there will be a choral work 
Friday morning the election of officers forthe 

National Federation will take place There will be a 
ntertain the delegates during the elec 


wo o'clock in the afterneon there will be 
lecture recital d at 4.30 Mrs. Custer will give a recep 
evening will be given up to 
The local 


il Board is making every possible effort to insure 


n to the delegate lriday 


ist col rt, which will close the ession 


\ large at 
pitality of the 


ot inte { the mplete succe that is to b 


festival 


nee ‘ ted and the well known hos 


rere 
Musical Club, of Washington, has 
een | ing eries of most interesting and successful 


art program was given on December 13, 


Violin obbligat Mies Allen ) 
M i n W. Lawson 


econd violin, 
7 Sew cello, Mr, Lent 


lhe following very interesting program was given on 


i r I M Brickenstein 
\ zy oe Bach 
. Gluck 
N ; . Beethoven 
M Wieniawski 
Mr. Kalpaschinkoff 
Cesar Cw 
I'schaikowsky 


I'schaikowsky 
Reethoven 
Beethoven 

! ‘ D. Corner 

e Flégier 

1 ) 2 . Sullivan 

T wbridge Tittmann 


recital was given by Xaver 


Gs Chopin 
) Chopin 
A flat Chopin 

. % Scharwenka 
Scharwenka 

P “a Pee oe end Scharwenka 

\ t Jeethoven 
Lisxt 

Lis«t 


The violinists th lub took part in the following 


mr i 1 « R ! Theresa Garrison 

rhe Night Has 1 ! Arthur Foote 

Bairnie Kate Vannah 
M s Fdwer ° 

Haydn 

Morart 

M I t) MacDowell 


I ‘ Quartet) 


Miss Wilbur, Miss Bowers, Josef Kaspar, Miss Lee 


The Birthday ......... spe adekunewaalcowen Huntington Woodman 

When Cherries Bloomed.. PTT seeeee Cadman 

Laddie Sino eekg secu nach titan paanvee’ sénnetebas -++» Thayer 
Mrs. De Yo 

Nocturne for four violins.........+-cccseccecseeees Johann Slunicko 


Miss Bowers, Miss Linderkohl, Miss Wilbur, Mr. Karpar. 


On January 31 the usual program was varied by some 
choruses: 


Abendlied ... as ancemaby eens pase eeseutveravehaaty Schumann 
Polonaise, op. 46 ‘ cebvbunpees kbae Us heriensaeeemee MacDowell 
Miss Wheatley. 

Les Borceaux . Gee oseun ende tobe cupevsnns Meee 
Ninon : ake kee Svsets perccvsaetoosvess Delibes 
RUE | hcknceh scatter ceagetinnnwodak ON ee 4 «40 0be Sighs od eats Paladilhe 
Feldeinsamkeit ouewe sueddusn esata VerRe Reger 
Katherine Lee-Jones 
Suite for violin i? : . ; ; ; (eetevevawss ene 

Praludium 

Romanza. 

Scherzo 

Eugénie De Guérin 
MOUND cca cenhecccetbenduded bt tesns bans tawtne essee+MacDowell 
PHGRUES 6 vet davecwsrsscetieucssivanye? deeevdecetpdcoveven Grieg 
We Wh. DB occcoccdvancsncaeseve RE RE eB, ee corevece  OCMeRt 
Mrs. Bowen. 

the Snow béngsdcdusatdhnuew awake coven ese 
Diy, Sinaia « BR: sii's bone cnccn ckerebdar Pussaebsscedan er tases Elgar 


Chorus of the Friday Mcrning Music Club 
(Heinrich Hammer, director). 
Violins: Mrs. Dulin, Mrs. Lewis, Miss De Guérin, 
Miss Sewall, Miss Snyder, Miss Allen. 














Arthur 
Middleton 


The World’s Greatest 
Oratorio Basso 


ADDRESS : 
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A program which was in the nature of a recital by Marie 
Stone Langston was given on February 7: 


Program arranged by Mrs. Kendall. 
.+es.+ Brahms 
.. Schubert 


Sapphische Ode ..........+. 
Der Tod und das Madchen 





Ree TRU Ta TR: ecw svkc he0dk ce cdetanisa casecee beter sweeawt Wolf 
Lenz os mdeseneban’e casts savtrs dagisaes 0okstaaerie Hildach 
La Cloche es sees e Saint-Saéns 
Be TION. orcas cc ben een cadacp ens bu thbged bis Odndecnucpebena G. Ferrari 


.. «see T8chaikowsky 
.«++-Meyerbeer 


La Dame de Pique ..... ‘ 
Ah! Mon Fils (from Le Pro hete) 


Thy Name sd uaaain pas pans asoaciveecbaccameee 

The Night Has a Thousand Eyes ve Linncéaboat sc eketnaee Douty 

The Way of June Snekedes cnt waa Willeby 

pg a MET VETTE Ter Campbel!-Tipton 

SUED’ Sccnene 4600646400685 ‘ ; »+++«eLeoni 
Marie Stone Langston. 

Quartet .»». Schumann 


Messrs. Rakemann, Breeskin, Lorleberg, Mrs. Kendall. 


On February 14 a program of Anton Gloetzner’s compo 

sitions was given, with the composer at the piano: 
Songs for soprano 

Thou Who in Thy Tenderness 

Thine Angelus (William Russell). 

No Death. 

Mabel Latimer. 

Violin solo 

Canzonetta 

Herman C., Rakemann. 


Piano— 
Deux Valses Characteristiques, A and A flat minor. 
Albumblatt. 
Anton Gleotzner 
Sengs for soprano 


Hildegunden’s Trauer (from Dreizehnlinden by F. W. Weber). 
Ein Véglein singt in Wald (Anna Ritter) 
Es rauschen die Wellen (H. V. Mat). 

Marion MacFal! 


Vielin 
Scherzo 
Berceuse 
Hermann C, Rakemann. 
Piano— 


Grand polonaise in B flat minor 
Anton Gloetzner 


The American Music and Art Society, of Denver, Col. 
met at the Albany Hotel, Thursday evening, February 6. 


The usual delightful supper was followed by an equally 
delightful program: 


Trio for piano, violin and cello, op. 1 ........ -+++-Erich Korngold 
Mrs. Eells, Dr. Von Dworzak, Mrs. Spalding. 


Songs— 
Be SINE oss v cence sabseaecenisadysaerhines aonenevs R. Strauss 
Mausfallen-Spruchlein ............0+eereeeees Wess coann B. Wolf 
Miah Re TE hk 0 cha dan kU ibice kvndudeesds takedan Brahms 
BONS  S0acens bbe dad anna dd <pibhs sxeakandenespeus tiacaun R. Strauss 
Wanda Gottesleben. 
At the piano, Florence Lamont. 
Piano— 
ON INS a cnchr ccasdbcivnsssdcubsicd aneckcans Cyril Scott 
PE TAIRD bss 8 iises cviewcococdueevesnacehed Gabrilowitsch 
La Veta Bertschy. 
Songs— 
pp GS | BD eer Ee TS 
IN I oa vn bck Pgxcuws cade wu neecaciens ddcveammensenne 
NE I hic wad wiv cient cnekenade tienen MamenNe a MacFadyen 
ee Oe ND 5 sven bun séuscoxa ban canbe gedueadioens La Forge 
John C. Wilcox. 
At the piano, Mrs. Wilcox, 
ene 


The Berwyn Musical Club, of Berwyn, IIL, gave its first 
“Federation Night” on Monday evening, February 10. This 
will hereafter be an annual affair. The meeting was at- 
tended by a large and very enthusiastic audience, and 
every one pronounced it most interesting. The program 
was as follows: 


Chorus— 
go | Nore yea ere? HS ae 
Rie CNS WOW oped cckes bveswek sper decisces H. A. Mathews 
Songs— 
Come to the Garden, Love ...........e0000¢ Mary Turner Salter 
Le SEO DAUM 5 cea ccesitcdeccecocecess Mary Turner Salter 
Miss Forsberg. 
Songs— 
Hindu Slumber Song rs eed kanes -..-+»Harriet Ware 
POUND tans vies i cgdkpocews binenweeae ..».-Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
Mrs. Crawford. 
Piano— 
Fernando's Serenade ..... ..Charles Wakefield Cadman 
The Pompadour Fan .............++. Charles Wakefield Cadman 
Miss Dickinson, 
Duet— 


Love, the Fair Day ..........:ssecscesccessesssMabel Daniels 
Mrs. Branch and Mrs. Collins. 
Songs— 

SND <i on cnn actenee rhe 64000 William G. Hammond 
Cupid’s Wings .......-...seeeeeeeeses-.» William G., Hammond 
Mrs. McGuire. 
Chorus— 

The Rose in the Garden 


anbebens . Neidlinger 
Obbligato by Miss Forsberg. 


Piano— 
From a Log Cabin aiivs We GS Rina’ s wo'e oeae-n oo ee 
The Shadow Dance . meus aE Se - MacDowell 
Mrs. Hey. 
Songs— 


Ethelbert Nevin* 
.-Carrie Jacobs Bond 


Nightingale Song ................ 
A Perfect Day hivvisieencsewxs 
Mrs. Marquis. 
Clarinet obbligato, Dr. R. L. Marquis 


Songs— 
Will-o’-the-Wisp ..»-Charles Gilbert Spross 
See SO TU cephaby rs oveneccences .-Charles Gilbert Spross 
Mrs. Stokes. 
Piano-— 
TEEN Jcbs ands ewhancttbeaeosuateeccetes . .».» MacDowell 
OE EP COD bi. 5 oS e086 iin i ve odekede excedeans MacDowell 
Mrs. H. V. Church. 
Song— 
Pe PONE NE cake ssckaidcecacvintinsncecascauesieeus Chaminade 
Club Chorus. 
zur 


The Philomel, of Warren, Pa., met at the Studio on 
Wednesday, February 5. The afternoon was devoted to 
the following program: 


Olive Lanson, pianist, assisted by Cora Watson Feit, soprano. 
Prelude, op. 28, No. 17 «eaceeeeChopin 
ie PO, OD aac SarNasvenss sted uteses ss seeees Chopin 
Poem, op. 41, No. 2, from Omar Khayyam... .Arthur Foote 


Songs— 

The Goring Has Come © ...ccccticsccscss Maude Valerie White 

URN I IE Sar is casceesuuandies -Franz J. Strahm 
Intermezzo, op, 118, No, 2 geese NedeaeK edna tek epucun acne 
Nocturne, from The Carnival, op. 48, No. § ......ccecaseuees Schitt 
PROMI TINEEE  agnb sens ies vccccas «+ eeeseeM, Meyer-Obersleben 
Songs— 

If I Were a Rose .............0....s000+.- Edouard Hesselberg 

ROME -TE icaldbanch wank dowsbcad dcteeas cancude Dorothy Forster 

From the Land of the Sky Blue Water ........ Cc. W. Cadman 
ORO, CI 4ERE sofa cunitabamuvb vs dada waae Winanbeaenend Ole Olson 
WOES BFS TD vine evan todde 0csndve iduaducds dagoule Moszkowski 


Dance Macabre i o0d6 perked cosehenedek. bates bende 
(Two pianos) Miss Lanson, Miss Schott. 
nenre 
A very interesting news item comes from Mrs. F. S. 
Wardwell, of Stamford, Conn., the chairman of the Edu- 
cational Department. Her “Plan of Study” has been used 
by no less than eighty-five federated clubs in thirty-three 
different States during 1911, 1912 and 1913. There were 
10,000 of these books sold during the last four years, a 
very conclusive proof of the genuine value of the work, 
and a testimony to the benefits that accrue from the de- 
tailed work of the committees in the Federation. 
neue 
The Musical Coterie, of Little Rock, Ark, has been ex- 
ceedingly active this season, giving regular concerts, one 
of which on Wednesday morning, January 8, was given up 
to American composers: 


.Saint-Saéns 


Piano quartet— 
Midsummer Night's Dream nib cavnaideden Mendelssohn 
Mesdames Rossner and White, Misses Shoppach and Cappleman. 


















(Reprinted from issue of Musicat Courter of October 4, 1911.) 











THIRTY YEARS) © 
IN MUSIC 


AN ART-COMMERCIAL NARRATIVE 
- 6y WILLIAM GEPPERT 
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Thirty-two Years Ago the Musical Courier Occupied One Room in 25 East Fourteenth Street 


OMMENTING in his characteristic fash- 
ion one day, Marc A. Blumenberg said to 
me: “I do not quite understand the men- 
tal composition of a man who prints a 
picture of himself in his own paper.” We 
happened at the time to be looking over a 
trade publication bearing a front page like- 
ness of its editor. 

Mr. Blumenberg has said many other 
things in my hearing worth remembering, 





but at this particular time the utterance 
just quoted comes back to me with especial appropriateness. I think 
that he, too, will recall it when he sees these lines and, realizes to 
what they serve as an introduction. His fine sense of humor should 
help him over the delicate situation of unexpectedly facing himself 
pictured in his own paper, and it ought to save an enthusiastic staff 
of editors and executives from the reprimand which I feel sure will 
pring to his lips as a first impulse on that occasion. 

Whatever his personal intentions or inclinations in the matter, it 
remains a fact, nevertheless, that Marc A. Blumenberg’s pen has 
been drawing a most intimate portrait of its wielder these many 
years. No man can address a clientele on such a variety of subjects 
as the builder of the present Musica Courter has been doing for 
over thirty years without furnishing a faithful index to his mental 
make-up and his relations with his fellow men in the exigencies of 

t, business, social intercourse, and life in general. 

Chat process of unconscious literary self-revelation performed by 
Mr. Blumenberg is another reason why his staff looks upon these 
few pages of most sincere tribute as less of an indiscretion than 
might appear at first blush. The readers of his papers, we feel sure, 
will be glad to see what manner of man in appearance is he who 
has proclaimed and pushed so mightily and so militantly the many 
principles which were fought to a successful issue by him and his 
publications for the benefit of musicians at large and of American 
musicians in particular, 

Some of these battles have taken their place in musical history; 
others were no less potent because they were fought with a strategy 
whose end is defeated by undue publicity. The vanquished in such 
conflicts remember the campaign, even if the chief beneficiaries forget 
it all too quickly. 

It is not my purpose to enumerate here the many memorable 
achievements of the “Chief,” 
for when the prime movers in this plot came together to devise means 
for commemorating the passing of over thirty years of the paper's 
existence, it was decreed that as acting editor of THe Musica. 
Courter, my share of the conspiracy should consist of the doubtful 
duty of explaining to the readers, and trying to divert Mr. Blumen- 


as he is known to all his subordinates, 


berg’s displeasure. 

[It was the desire of the assemblage also that William Geppert, 
editor of THe Musicat Courter Extra, be asked to write the 
specific sketch of Marc A. Blumenberg’s career, as well as the de- 
scription of his various enterprises and how they were developed and 
brought to their present state of importance and prosperity. This, 
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Mr. Geppert has done most ably in the pages that follow, and no 
one possesses a better knowledge of the subject than he, for he has 
been a potent business aid to Mr. Blumenberg for many years and 
through his intimate associations with the head of The Musical 
Courier corporation boasts a closer commercial affinity with him 
than any one else in these offices. 

At the risk of exceeding the purpose of these prefatory lines, I 
cannot let pass the opportunity to record the personal esteem and 
admiration felt for Marc A. Blumenberg by his entire staff, includ- 
ing myself, and to register our belief that no employer could possibly 
exceed him in courteous and kindly treatment of his helpers, in ap- 
preciative understanding of their good points as well as their failings, 
and in his broad, finely philosophical ability to see all sides of a ques- 
tion and to be just and fair always. 

From me, Marc A. Blumenberg has had especial regard for almost 
ten years, because during that period he never has made to his em- 
ployees an unethical suggestion from a journalistic or commercial 
standpoint, and never has lost his temper. But principally, I think 
I like him because he always has found the humor in any situation 
that possibly could prompt it. 

LEONARD LIEBLING 
Editor Musical Courier (Wednesday Edition). 


Over Thirty Years in Music 


There is one form of art that is so elusive, so evanescent, that to 
attempt to commingle commerce with it is a seeming impossibility ; 
and yet that conjuncture is necessary to its existence. Music is that 
impalpable thing that makes it almost an impossibility as a commer- 
cial proposition, and yet commercialism is as necessary to its life as 
is the ability to create compositions and to bring to the sense of hear- 
ing those works that represent the visual part of the art. 

In sculpture, in painting, in literature, in the forming of the precious 
and baser metals into art forms, there is something that is tangible; 
but in music there is practically nothing tangible, and once a com- 
positicn is performed, is given out to the hearing of the auditors, it 
can never again be repeated, in exactly the same manner to the un- 
derstanding. ‘The same compositions may again be brought to the 
hearing, but always in a different form or manner, and while the 
same person has it brought to his consciousness through the sense of 
hearing, it is not the same; the first hearing is a thing of the past. 
The same artist, the same orchestra, the same instrument, may be the 
source of the reconsideration of the composition, yet there will be a 
reading that may make it an entirely different musical effect. 

A piece of sculpture is tangible—it can be handled, it can be 
bought and sold, it can become an article of commerce and must be 
announced—in other words, it must be advertised. The same ap- 
plies to a painting. The same applies to literary products. Music, 
however, is a thing that is kept alive through a record of characters 
which guide the reproduction; but that reproduction always is dif- 
ferent. One pays his money to hear concerts, whether by an or- 
chestra, by a singer, by a pianist, by an organist, by a combination 
of singers and instrumentalists, and opera by an opera organization, 
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and while the same products of the composer may be heard at dif- 


ferent times, there is no possibility that the same effects, the same 


readings of the characters will again be given. Yet the selling of 
these opportunities to gratify the love for music present no distinct 
and tangible commercial transaction like that of the buying and 
selling of sculpture or paintings. One may pay to see a great paint 
ing, and then again pay to see the same thing. This is one reason 
why commercializing music is one of the difficulties presented 
in keeping it alive and it cannot be maintained except through com- 
merce. 

The musician, the artist, so to speak, disdains in a way many things 
that appeal to or touch upon the commercial—he believes commerce 
defeats his work, that which he produces; and yet the musician must 
either make his art productive for his self support, or he must look 
to others, those in commercial walks, to supply him with that which 
keeps himself and his art alive. He cannot make music as a pro 
fession unless music makes money for him. 

It is not as hard to bring about this commingling of commerce 
and art as it is to overcome the prejudice against 
indulgence in commerce on the peculiar plea that 
it dulls and stunts music—as if the sale of a picture 
injures the standing of a painter, or an 
order to Sargent or Shannon for a $10,000 
portrait affects the artistic character of 
either. Yet there are many instances where 
this prejudice has been successfully 
there is no 


met. Probably more 


prominent illustration of this than 
in the difficulties met in the build 
ing up of a representative jour 
nalistic proposition like THe Mt 
SICAL Courter, which has become 
the organ of music throughout the 
world—an organization that has no 
parallel in journalism today—based 
upon the destruction of that preju 
dice and upon the inculcation of a 
sane and artistic theory. This tangi- 
ble exhibit of what can really be ac- 
complished through a proper and 
ethical conception of the combination 
of commerce and art, is a living argu 
ment that, as far as music is con- 
cerned, it is actually essential to those 
who propose to succeed in it to rec 
ognize quickly the necessity of a close 
alliance between their art and pub 
licity, so that the world may know 
done, what music 


what is being 


and musicians are accomplishing, 
and how to find those who are 
capable. 

To tell the story of this achieve 
ment means the writing of the life of 
one man, and that against the protests of that individual, who has 
for so many years fought prejudices and misunderstandings that 
Yet for 


those who know this man, those who, like the writer, have been 


would have staggered anyone of a less strong personality. 


associated with him for many years, there is a wonderful psychologi 
cal study in this hissory of establishing a co-ordinated commingling 
of the commercia! with the arts through a cosmopolitan and inter 
national journalistic enterprise. It is to clear the atmosphere in a 
way, and to give an understanding of the work done during those 
past thirty odd years (and which has brought the musical situations 
in Europe and America to a closer understanding, and at the same 
time allied the musical elements of the two continents) that this 
narrative is written. 


Marc A. 


Blumenberg, who was reared in a musical atmosphere, for his family, 


Over fifty years ago there was born in Baltimore 


and particularly his brother, were musical far above the average. It 
is not told just what the youthful Blumenberg was destined to be 
by his parents, but his strong personality soon manifested itself in a 
way that left him to his own devices. ‘That he received a musical 
education is evident from the fact that when a boy he was organist 
for one of the churches in Baltimorc. It may be that through the 
pipe organ he developed that love for the orchestra which has always 


been such a part of his life, for from his earliest age he was a con 





Present Offices of The Musical Courier Company 


stant attendant at every orchestral performance he could get to. 
This constant study of the orchestra and the part it has taken in 
the development of his studies will be referred to later in this nar 
rative. But while at work on his music the young man was not neg 
lecting other branches of the arts. It was about this time he made 
the acquaintance of William M. Laffan, at that time editor of the 
Baltimore Bulletin, who only recently passed away as the head of the 
New York Sun. 


paintings resulted in the gathering of some of the notable galleries 


Mr. Lafian was an art collector, and his love for 


of this country. The meetings of these two men were brought about 
through this love for pictures, and it was but a short time before 
Mr. Blumenberg was engaged by Mr. Laftan as a writer for the 
Baltimore Bulletin. 

The following is an extract from an article which appeared in 
THe Musicat Courier, written by Mr. Blumenberg at the time 
of the death of Mr. Laffan: 


“William M. Lafian, who died on Friday morning, November 
20, and who was at the head of the Sun paper, was the man with 
whom I began my work as a member of the news 

paper fraternity; I entered journalism under his 

Baltimore Bulletin in the early 
seventies, and wrote my first lines for that 
paper. It was a unique paper, too, and sprang 
into unusual prominence by publishing, in 
serial form, Eliot’s ‘Daniel De 
ronda,’ that being the first appearance ot 
that novel in this country after the novel 
attained here 


auspices on the 


Gseorge 


ist’s popularity had been 
through her ‘Mill on the Adam 
Bede’ and ‘Middlemarch.’ ‘The chums in 
Baltimore of Mr. Laftan were Walter 5. 
Wilkinson, general agent for the South of 
the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, and Dr. William H. Crim, a 
popular physician, who was surgeon of the 
crack Fifth Militia Regiment and who was 
family physician at my home. Mr. Wil 
kinson, a typical ex-Confederate of military 
bearing, and Dr. ‘Billy’ Crim introduced 
me to Mr. Laffan, and I handed copy to 
him until he left Baltimore. He was im 
mersed in art questions to such a degree 
that he made them infectious with his as 
sociates, and I was introduced by him to 
the Walter’s Art Gallery, which he then 
and ever after influenced to the exclusion 

The first 
lectures and explanations on ceramic, pi 
torial and sculptural art imbibed by me 
came from Mr. Laftan. When he left 
Baltimore to become interested in the Long 
Island Railroad, the Bulletin disappeared, 
and | Baltimore 
staff.” 


‘ ’ 
* loss, 


of nearly all other connoisseurs. 





joined the American 


About this time, when twenty-one, in 
tact, Mr. Blumenberg realized that unde 
then existing conditions there was little in 
music for him, and he turned his attention 
Here will be told 


to other pursuits. 


j 


an incident in his life for the first 


time, and which probably will be resented by him. That was 
the forming of a company to develop the iron regions of Alabama 
and this went so far that options were held on all that territory now 
sO prominent a part of the iron industry of that part of the country 
In the working up of this project Mr. Blumenberg rode horseback 
over all this iron and coal territory, and today there is not a man, 
interested or uninterested, who is more familiar with that section 
But through the dishonesty of the treasurer of the company, the 
acquired options had to be relinquished after much work had been 
done, as for instance, the completed dam across the Black Warrior 
River at Tuscaloosa, Alabama, which had to be finished on a certain 
date in order to secure valuable concessions from the Alabama Leg 
islature, and which were forfeited—which ended the enterprise. “The 
whole charter became the property of a new company, which has 
since become famous. 

It may be a strange thought, but one must naturally ponder the 
results of this project had the young Baltimorean’s associates been 
more far-sighted, or simply honest, and had he continued in and 
developed the iron fields of that section of the South which are to 
day so great a factor in the iron and steel industry of the world. 


Had the 


of others through this iron territory, gone to that company, 


great wealth, which has since come into the hands 


much in 


music in America would today have a very lethargic character 
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After this interfer- 
ence with his ambi- 
tions, Mr. Blumenberg 
returned to Baltimore 
and his music, but he 
soon sought larger 
fields. 

He located in New 
York City and began 
working on music 





papers. It is here the 

young man found that 
vhich tended toward his ambitions, His work on the Baltimore 
dailies as music critic had provided that dipping into ink that makes 
so many of us slaves to a theory. ‘The fact that his work gave him 
entree to all things musical in the big town helped to fan the am- 
bitions to that point where he would realize that which he even yet 
hugs. A delusion it may be, but who can tell what time may bring 
about in view of what already 
has been accomplished? This 
ambition was to establish a 
music paper, the profits of 
which should go to the sup 
port of the greatest orchestra 
the world has ever known. 
Only to a few has this 
ambition been indirectly 
broached. ‘Those who have 
heard the modest manner in 
which this subject has been 
referred to can realize just 
what it means—and the pos 
sibilities of it. 

And here is the incentive 
for the establishment of the 
music paper of today, which 
is the only one that has ever 
been brought to eminence, to 
more than a self-supporting 
condition, to that rounding 
up which makes an ambition 
like that referred to a possi 
bility, and this brings me to 


the recounting of the build- 


ing up of this publication de 

voted to music and the ac 

complishment of a plan against all prejudices, 
all traditions, all that has been deemed an im 
possibility, through the conception of the possi 
\ility of a proper and discriminating and honest 
commingling of the commercial with the artistic. 
It is in fact one of those achievements that com 
pel recognition because of the unbounded success 
and the profundity of the motive. 

That this success should create dissensions, 
should cause misunderstanding and bring about 
powerful opposition, was to be expected. 

l’o know the philosophy of music, to know the 
relative order of things, to appreciate the idea of 
the hour, to operate upon a strictly honorable 
basis, is the keynote to all that comes within the 
operations of the Musical Courier Company. 
Never, in all the years that I have been asso 
ciated with Mr. Blumenberg, has there ever a 
suggestion or intimation been made based upon 
any other foundation than that of absolutely clean journalism. To 
tell the trials and troubles, the frequency, when it required a strong 
personality to overcome obstacles met during the past generation since 
Mr. Blumenberg first secured control of the then insignificant sheet 
hearing the name Musicat Courter, would require too much space. 
It need now but be dwelt upon lightly. The very effort to make 
the paper self-supporting, to bring into its sustenance a balanced com- 
mercial element against the arguments of those who protested against 
such a practical possibility, required more than ordinary stamina. But 
all this was accomplished. The man at the head kept up his work 
of study, of investigation, of application, here and in Europe, in order 
to learn music conditions in all sections of the musical globe, and 
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Private Offices of Mr. Blumenberg 











thus bring closer those 
relations which in com- 
bination have done so 
much to elevate the 
standard of music in 
this country; and to 
write, control, finance 
and build up and ad- 
minister, meant con- 
stant endeavor, close 
application, and at the 





same time a definite ac- 
quaintance with music 
and the musicians of the world, and an intimate knowledge of what 
was pending to keep the readers of THe Musicat Courier in con- 
tact with what was expected from every source and locality, whether 
in Europe or America. 

To make THe Musicat Courier cosmopolitan, to free it from 
the deadening bonds of pro- 
vincialism, required a broad- 
ening of musical and general 
knowledge that could only 
be brought about through 
personal contact and deep 
study under a wide periphery 
of thought, and this the edi- 
tor of the paper did for many 
years, or until the income of 
the paper enabled the em- 
ploying and assimilating of 
those minds that would help 
in the expansion of the en- 





terprise. 

With this expansion, how- 
ever, there was never a let- 
down in the personal work 
of the one who was at the 
head; he never allowed an 
orchestral concert or classical 
event to escape his attention 
if there was anything to 
learn or to hear. It is this 
close application to the de- 
velopment of orchestral work 
of this country that has 
helped in building and rear- 
ing it to its present position—a position, however, 
that does not yet seem satisfactory to the head 
of the Musical Courier organization. It was the 
constant disclosure of defects, the weekly criti- 
cisms during the seasons, that have at last 
brought the orchestras of New York City to 
those rehearsals that will probably give the city 
the kind of concerts its musical clientele deserves 
and the art itself provokes. 

It can also be said that it was, and is, this 
constant disclosure of weaknesses that is bring- 
ing the opera situation to a position where the 
faults are acknowledged and efforts made to cor- 
rect them. All this through that knowledge this 
one man has brought to bear on the different 
facts and situations. And it is this experience 
that makes the Musical Courier publications re- 
garded as authorities in all things that are 
touched on in their columns. 

There is not an orchestra of any consequence in Europe or America 
that Mr. Blumenberg has not studied. He is just as familiar with 
the opera situations in the different sections of Europe as he is with 
the conditions that exist in this country. It is this knowledge of 
vocal and instrumental, including pianistic, affairs that makes the 
papers so highly regarded by those who themselves know these sub 
jects. 

With this groundwork it is not surprising that THe Musica 
Courter has attained the position it holds in the musical and jour- 
nalistic worlds. It matters not where it may be, THE Musica 
Courter is at hand. This is due to the work of one man, who 
evolved the idea many years ago that it was possible to make music 
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support that which was its life; through an application of strict, 
modern commercialism that was considered then impossible, and 
which even today is regarded by some of the late comers as objec 
tionable. The latter, however, are growing fewer and fewer, as this 
policy evolved years ago by 
Mr. Blumenberg becomes 
known and its ethical and 
artistic purposes more clear- 
ly defined. 

Along with all this work, 
and even to this day, Mr: 
Blumenberg devotes many 
hours to studies that in no 
way pertain to the work 
shown in the publications 
he has built up. An enthu- 
silastic connoisseur of paint- 
ings, he has visited all the 
important galleries in 
Europe and America, and 
has devoted a great portion 
of his time to a close obser- 
vation of the works of mas 
ters of all schools. He is 
regarded today as an au 
thority on the subject. His 
readings are wide, but he 
devotes much of his time 
to specialties entirely apart 
from music. There is not 
a field in literature or the modern sciences, however, he has not 
covered, and today the midnight incandescent finds him reading some 
work that will tend to enlarge his scope of observation outside his 
study of topics relating to music. 


The Extra 


So much for this side of the work that has helped to build up this 
great Musical Courier institution. But there is another field that 
has attracted the attention of this man of music. That is the art 
of piano building. At the start of the work of the making of THE 
Musica Courter, the trade section of the paper, that which is de 
voted to piano building, was combined with THe Musica Courter. 
As soon, however, as the time had arrived for a separation of thes: 
interests, THe MusicaL Courter EXTRA was given its own sepa 
rate publication. This was brought about against the decided oppo 
sition of every one connected with the organization. It was re 
garded as suicidal, for it was this department that was looked upon 
as the sustenance and support of the music section. It was here that 
the combination of the music with the commercial became an affinity 
according to the arguments of those who opposed the innovation 
But with characteristic determination the separation was made. It 
required a lot of hard work, of fortitude, under, at times, distressing 
financial circumstances, to hold to this determination. In the end 
the good judgment of the man at the head was shown, and, today, 
instead of one paper combining these two fields in the music world 
there are two large weekly papers, each devoted to its own specialty ; 
THe Musicar Courter, Wednes 
day edition, standing on its own 
foundation, upheld by its own mu 
sical supporters, proving that the 
ideas of the head, evolved during 
the early days in Baltimore, were 
correct, and that it was possible to 
secure support for music through 
music. 

The trade paper, the authority 
in piano building in the world, has 
been built up through the same 
methods that characterize the 
work of the music section, and that is, on the basis of special 
knowledge. Mr. Blumenberg paid the same attention and study 
to the work of piano building he has to the music making of the 
world. It has not been a superficial study, but he has worked at 
the trade with a musical knowledge as a basis that not one manu 
facturer in a thousand has brought to bear on the problem of piano 














making. He became an expert; he made a study of acoustics; he 
analyzed the piano scale; he understands the relations of the sound 
board and bridges of a piano to the scale, and he has studied the 
most intricate part of the piano—the action, as diligently as an) 
man in the trade. His stud- 
ies in the work of piano 
building led him to an inves 
tigation of the wire used for 
strings, and today there is 
to be found in the public 
document published by the 
British Government, undet 
the title of “Engineering, 
a table showing, among 
other official tables, Mr. 
Blumenberg’s piano wire 
tests, accepted as conclu 
sively as those made in any 
country by any expert or 
tester. These tests cover 
the whole field of wire from 
tension, gradation and re 
sistance to the last details. 
Bringing with this expe 
rience in piano building a 
thorough knowledge of mu 
sic, it is not strange that TH: 
Musica Courter Extra 
should be regarded by piano 
manufacturers in the same 
light as is THe Musicat Courter regarded by the best musicians 
of the world. Both papers are authorities in their respective fields 
As a matter of course, this standing is due to the enormous work that 
has been done by the man who is responsible for their being. It 
again proves that it is not only a possibility to intermingle success 


fully commerce and art, but also to make them inter-dependent. 


The American Musician 


After the separating of the music and of the piano manufacturing 
sections, it was found that still another weeding out process could be 
brought about. That re 
sulted in the bringing 
into life another publica 
tion, THE AMERICAN 


Musician. This name 





was evolved from two 
publications that had striv 
en unsuccessfully to make 
a success in the musik 
world along beaten paths 
and which had passed 
into the hands of The 
American Copyright 
Company. This third 
publication was, in fact, a further elimination, for concentration, of 
fields that had been covered by THe Musicat Courter and Tt 
Musicat Courter Extra. This took from the two older jour 
nals subjects which Mr. Blumenberg did not believe, in the long 
run, fitted, and the third paper in covering these fields helped to in 
dividualize the two publications in their respective capacities. At 
the same time it made a music paper devoted to a distinct field that 
before had not been properly covered. Therefore, a force was or 
ganized that has made THe AMERICAN Musician an authority in all 
matters pertaining to the popular in music, as, for instance, the brass 
bands, the hotel and theater orchestras, the publication of popular 
sheet music, and the field where popular music is given a vogue 
Today there is no paper that covers these sections in music as does 
that innovation. The mere statement that there are over forty 
thousand brass bands in this country gives some idea of the im 
mense field there is for such a publication. As to orchestras of the 
theater and hotel type, it can be understood by even the lay mind 
the great number. Then add to that the popular music of the 
theaters throughout the country, and the importance of this 
third publication and its influence in music of this character can be 


estimated. 
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The Papers 


It is impossible in an article of this kind to give an idea of the 
scope of the work of these three publications. For many years THE 
Musica, Courter has fought for that which is best in everything 
pertaining to the highest forms of music. Its efforts have beer felt 
in the orchestras of this country, in the opera institutions, in the 
piano playing art, in the vocal field, in the schools, in the welding 
together of the musical life of Europe and America, and making 
known to the musical world the events of music of all sections of the 
globe. With a circulation that covers the whole field, the influence 
of the publications for the betterment of music has been felt for these 
many years, and today the power of THrE Musicat Courter is such 
that it is possible to influence the public mind to a degree that will 
defeat any ill advised endeavor to foist the illegitimate in music upon 
the public. Tue Musica Courter was founded over thirty-two 
years ago, 7 

THe Musicat Courter Extra has for many years devoted its 
strength to the betterment of the quality of the pianos manufactured 
not only in America, but also in Europe. Fearless in its criticism, 
and following the same independent position as has for these many 
years THe Musicat Courter, Wednesday edition, THe Musicar 
Courter Extra is today wielding an influence upon the piano man- 
ufacturers of America that is tending rapidly to raise the qualities 
of the instruments to an unusual degree. For years it has waged ea 
steady war against the cheap commercial and stencil pianos, and will 
continue this warfare during its existence, or as long as Mr. Blum- 
enberg, with his knowledge of piano construction, has control of the 
publication. 

With publications of this kind, which employ something like one 
hundred and fifty people in various capacities, we may gather some 
idea of the tremendous work that is done each week in the offices 
in the big building at Fifth avenue and Thirty-ninth street, New 
York. Some views of these offices that may illustrate, or give some 
idea, of the extensive force that is required are here produced. 
There are forty-two desk occupants in the offices, which occupy the 
entire fourth floor of the building. Part of the seventh floor is also 
utilized for private offices. Quite a difference from that little dingy 
office of thirty odd years ago in Fourteenth street, where it was a 
problem to raise the fifty cents per day the rent amounted to. The 
building is still standing where these early efforts were made. While 
it is a short gap between that little space in the Fourteenth street 
building and the thousands of feet of space utilized in the Fifth 
avenue building with its rental of thousands each year, yet there is a 
history of effort that only those who have gone through with the 
maker of it can appreciate. And there is one employee still working 
on the publications who was in at the start. There are other em 
ployees who have been with the paper over twenty years. There are 
quite a number who have been with it fifteen and more years. A 
large number have been with it ten years. 

The little old office in Fourteenth street is now eclipsed by the 
offices in the European centers, where quarters exclusively for the 
work of the Musical Courier publications are maintained, with 
managers, most of them derived from the home office, who give their 
whole time and attention to the work of the papers. London, 
Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Leipsic, Munich, Dresden, Milan, Naples, 
The Hague, Stockholm, and other important European points are 
directly attached to the head office here under one system. 

There is not an important center where music is prominent that 
does not boast its Musical Courier representative, each one an ex 
pert in his or her line, and most of them drafted from the home 
office. No publication can boast a more extensive or capable organ- 
ization; certainly no such organization was ever considered possible 
in musical journalism. 


The Press 


Chere is another branch in this Musical Courier institution that 
is part and parcel of the work of the founder and builder of it. 
That is the Blumenberg Press. Early in the formulating and build- 
ing of the publications of THe Mustcat Courter, Mr. Blumenberg 
found that to get the desired results in a typographical way he would 
be compelled to have his own printing plant. To get the work done 
as it should be done, musically, technically, and in a given time, was 
found almost impossible as the scope and influence of THe Musicar 
Courtkr circulated. To give the musical happenings of the week, 
and to do that at the last minute, required a printing plant that pos 
sessed the facilities of the daily paper, with the ability to give the 
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best typographical results, such as are typical in specialist publica- 
tions, requiring technical treatment. 

This became apparent to Mr. Blumenberg long before he was 
able to put it into operation. When the time arrived it was brought 
into being, and the Blumenberg Press was established—one of the 
most complete printing houses for its particular line of work in this 
country. 

There was much to be solved in this printing plant. It was re- 
quired that the facilities should be such in a mechanical way that the 
last forms of a paper like THe Musicat Courter could be com- 
pletely produced in a day, if necessary, and with this was the demand 
that the typographical excellence of the publication should be of the 
highest order. It was not often that a time limit demand of this 
kind would be made; but there were occasions when it was neces- 
sary that late happenings in the musical world should be taken care 
of and that with the celerity of the daily paper. 

It is not necessary to go over the difficulties that had to be over- 
come, the objections that were raised, the many mechanical obstacles 
that were presented, but the necessary appliances and the best men 
in the printing world were found, and soon there was working a 
force that has met all ‘the demands that have been made upon it by 
the publications of the Musical Courier Company. How this is 
done is manifest each week as the papers go out to the different 
quarters of the globe, and as to the manner in which the work is 
accomplished it requires but a visit to this magnificent plant to 
learn of the scope of a modern printing system. 

So successfully has this been accomplished for the Musical Cou 
rier publications, that other publishers soon saw the splendid achieve- 
ments of the Blumenberg Press. Today there are eighteen leading 
periodicals brought out regularly by this printing institution, and it 
is regarded as one of the most complete, efficient plants for its par- 
ticular class of work in this country; and it is not surpassed by any 
other like printing plant in the world. 

There is probably not another printing establishment in the coun- 
try that can produce as much work from the same amount of floor 
space. Every inch of space occupied in this building by the Blumen- 
berg Press is made to serve. Not a modern labor saving device 
known to the art of printing but is taken advantage of in this plant. 
The composing room contains all of the latest faces of type, and is 
under the management of the best printers known to the art here. 
There is a large battery of the latest Mergenthaler machines and 
an imposing room of unusual proportions, as can be seen from the 
illustrations herewith given. The press room is one of the most 
modern and up to date that can be furnished for the production of 
periodicals of the nature of the Musical Courier publications. The 
press room contains color presses of the latest type, and the class of 
work produced from these presses is shown in the beautiful tone 
effects on the Musical Courier publications. The bindery and store 
room and all that pertain to the rapid and effective productions of 
periodical literature are of the very latest and labor saving designs. 
All of these various departments are presided over by men of the 
greatest experience and highest standing in their respective depart- 
ments. 

There are men working in the Blumenberg Press today who have 
worked on every number of THe Musicat Courter since it started 
over thirty-two years ago. This in itself is the highest compliment 
that can be paid the founder of this institution. 

To give some idea of the character of the work accomplished by 
the Blumenberg Press this supplement is a specimen of the excellence 
attained. Not only is it an exhibit of typography, press work and 
binding, but it also shows the possibilities from the artistic view 
point, in that the designs, engravings, etc., were done in its own art 
department. 


Columbia Photo Engraving Company 


In order to facilitate the work of the publications that are issued 
from the Blumenberg Press, Mr. Blumenberg some time ago assisted 
in organizing the Columbia Photo Engraving Company, which is 
regarded as one of the best equipped plants in this country for the 
particular type of work that is necessary for the illustrations used 
in the various publications referred to. This rounded out an ideal 
of Mr. Blumenberg’s, in that it is possible through the Blumenberg 
Press to get out an illustrated publication or book from “cover to 
cover,” so to speak, without going to outside sources, and in this 
way getting the most artistic work available through the most ap- 
proved and modern methods of reproduction. 


Wituiam Geppert. 
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Violin solo— 
MRO: cvsinnicind ¢xdcacdinivcniniees tae. a ee eee 
Mrs. J. S. Braddock, Jr. 
Piano solo— 
Etude, B sharp minor iakows 
Joyce Manning. 


hb Pieckteea beans sa MacDowell 


Vocal solos— 
I Drink the Fragrance of the Rose. 
Irish Lullaby 


.-Clough-Leighter 
‘ Needham 
Laura Longley 
Reading— 

Inasmuch ...... ddonccecebescsuccec cece Rn. SRNGemD 

How Cyrus Brown Prayed. 

Mrs. George Lipscomb. 

Piano duo— 

Panes Tibemmpleale. ccs ovens cressieesé ccccecccnccevesseses Goria 
Mrs. Snodgrass and Miss Cappleman, 
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The meetings of the Musical Twenty are also exceed 
ing successful. The members derive great pleasure and 
profit from the lessons in “Musical Analysis,” given by 
Mrs. Whitney. At one of the meetings the subject of 
“Irregular Period Forms,” “Binary and Ternary Forms” 


were taken up. At another meeting “Rhythmic Motion” 
was studied, the illustrations used being passages from a 
Chopin waltz, “Village Fete’ (Heller); melody in F 
(Rubinstein) ; “Serenata” (Moszkowski); polonaise in A 
(Chopin) ; “Minuet Louis XIV,” “Canzonetta” (Von Wil 
son); nocturne (Bendel); “Valkyrie” (Wagner-Singer) 
“Form in Music” was the next subject, comparisons being 
made to the repetitions in poetic forms. The illustrations 
were: Beethoven's sonata, op. 7, a hymn, and Schumann’s 
“Mignon,” and “By the Fireside.” The latter part of the 
lesson was on the subject of variations, the andante of 
Beethoven, sonata, op. 14, No. 2, and the “Andante Con 
Variazoni,” op. 26 (Beethoven) being used for study. The 
meaning of ““Traumerei” and the inner significance of the 
composition by Schumann was discussed and the piece was 
played by Alma Colgan. As a comparison to this “Trau 
merei” by Richard Strauss was played. This was followed 


by the study of Schumann’s “Bird as Prophet,” attention 
being given to its legendary meaning and musical content 


E. W. Ru on, Press Secretary 
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Brussels, March 21, 1913.) 


“Franciskus,” the celebrated oratorio by Edgar Finel, 
was given at the fourth concert of the Royal Conserva- 
tory, Sunday, March 16, under the most favorable auspices. 
This work was written in 1888 and has since come into 
international reputation. Finel’s intensely religious feel- 
ing forced him to devote himself entirely to compositions 
1f a churchly nature, to the exclusion of all others. His 


talent, if given freer rein, would have made him one of 
the greatest of modern composers. The hearing of 
“Franciskus” recalled to my mind an apt criticism found 
in an article written at the time of Finel’s death: “The 
Legende of St. Francois is divided into two parts, which 
are strongly contrasted. First, the worldly life of St 
Francois; second, his religious life. It is easy to remark 
that the musician has treated the first more happily than 
the second. But this was evidently unwittingly and in 
spite of himself.” In fact, the opening picture of the host 
and his gaily arriving guests, the merry dance and the song 
which follows, is worthy of an operatic setting, and thx 
music is full of melody, action and color. By contrast, the 
beginning of the second part seems unusually dull, but it 
grows more interesting and works up to a glorious reli 
gious climax at the death of St. Francois. Finel was a 
master of orchestration, and the short prelude and various 
intermissions, as well as the solos with orchestra, are 
richly and beautifully conceived and harmonized. This 
music reminds one of Schumann, Schubert, Mendelssohn 
etc. All the romanite epoch passes in it. But if also Finel 
is not altogether original, there are heart and soul in his 
music, also life, temperament and an extraordinary richness 
of wonderful and warm melody. Special mention must be 
made of M. R. Plamondon’s interpretation of St. Francois 
and his exquisitely sympathetic tenor voice, and also of 
Madame Mellot-Joubert, who took the part of the “Voice 
from Heaven” and the “Spirits of Hope and Love.” Many 
came from the provinces to attend the performance of the 
oratorio, and M. Du Bois, director of the Conservatory, 
and the chorus and orchestra received an ovation at the 
close. 
nee 

, Evidently José Lasalle, of Munich, was not in his best 
form Sunday, March 9, when he conducted the César 
Franck festival for the last of the Concerts Ysaye, and 
certainly he did not seem in sympathy with either the 
orchestra or the soloists. Lasalle is polished and partic- 
ular as to certain details of his conducting, but he lacked 
the inspiration necessary to color and vivify the works of 
César Franck last week. The program included the pre 
lude from the second part of the “Redemption,” the sym 
phony in D minor, and two symphonic poems, “Psyche” 
and “Le Chasseur maudit” (from the ballad by Birger) 
These last two numbers, in which thé composer has fol 
lowed interestingly the stories of the titles by true and 
vivid tone pictures, received much better and more bril 
liant renditions than the symphony Alfred Cortot, who 
played “Les Djinns, 
orchestra, and also the “Variations Symphoniques,” is a 
pianist of great artistic merit and distinction, and won 


” 


a symphonic poem for piano and 


warm applause from the audience, although his perform 
ance suffered from an inexcusable lack of care and musi 
cal comprehension at the hands of the conductor. 
nner 

Carl Friedberg was heard in a piano recital at the Cercle 
Artistique, Saturday, March 11 The most memorable 
number of the interesting program was the “Etudes Sym- 
phoniques,” op. 13, by Schumann, which were given a read- 
ing full of warmth, delicate sentiment and variety of 
nuances and expression. Mr. Friedberg excels also in his 





Brahms, and his enormous and brilliant technic enables 
him to devote his efforts entirely to the intellectual and 
musical interpretations necessitated by this composer. The 
program opened with a Bach-Liszt fantaisie and fugue in 
B minor, and the Beethoven sonata, op. 81 (“Les Adieux”), 
and included a group of Chopin numbers, Friedberg has a 
beautiful, warm tone and is a real poet on his instrument 
RRR 

Two young musicians who made an unusually favorablk 
impression were Maude Delstanche, violinist, and Lonny 
Epstein, pianist, who were heard in a concert with orchestra 
under the direction of Carl Friedberg, Mlle. Epstein’s 
teacher In fact, Mlle. Epstein proved to be the most 
artistic of the many young pianists who have appeared 
this season, and she made a pronounced success. She was 
perfectly at ease at the piano and played the Mozart con 
certo, No, 22, with much freshness, a beautiful round, clear 
tone and musical temperament. While the Mozart was 


best suited to her style, she was no less successful in the 


brilliant modern concerto by D’Albert, to which she was 
fully equal, technically and musically Mile, Delstanche is 
1 young Brussels violinist, a pupil of Ysaye, and much in 


terest was shown in her appearance. She played two con 
certos of contrasting character, the Nardini in F major and 
the D'Ambrosio in B minor. It was a difficult task, but 
Mile. Delstanche brought to it a clean, well developed tech 
nic and great musical intelligence. The excellent orchestra 
conducted by Carl Friedberg, gave a brilliant rendition of 
“Tanzfantasie,” op. 35, by the German composer, Juliu 
Weismann 
anne 

The Capet Quartet, which has given the entire sixteen 
Beethoven quartets in five evenings, devoted the evening 
of March 17 to Schumann's chamber music, with the assist 
ance of the American pianist, Lewis Richards. This or 
ganization is especially famous for its rendition of the Bee 
thoven quartets, to which it has given special and whol 
souled study and has arrived at an unusual perfection of 
ensemble and interpretation, and it is needless to say that 
the players had great success After the severe classical 
performance of the Becthoven quartets it was extremely 
interesting to hear their interpretation of the romantic com 
poser, Schumann. Monday evening they presented Schu 
mann’s quartet in A major, and the quintet, op. 44, for 
string quartet and piano. It was in the quintet that they 
rose to the greatest heights, each movement being given an 
individual characer of great beauty. Messrs. Capet and 
Richards were heard together in Schumann’s sonata in A 
minor for violin and piano. Mr. Richards is a pianist whose 
thorough musical knowledge and sure and brilliant techni: 
make him an excellent ensemble player, and he was heard 
with pleasure also in the quintet. The last of this serie: 
of chamber music seances will be devoted to the works of 
César Franck and the quartet will again be assisted by Mr 
Richards 

nner 

Fanny Hiard, who is well known among the vounger 
Brussels musicians, gave a very successful song recital Sat 
urday evening, March 15, assisted by Francisco Costa, vio- 
linist. Her voice, of beautiful quality, is not of great vol 
ume, but is admirably trained and she gave great pleasure 
through the warmth and expression of her performances 
Her diction is very clear and distinct, and she was at her 
best in the “Nuit de mai” by Brahms and “Souvenance” by 
César Franck, which showed the beautiful sustained quality 
of her voice. Sympathetic accompaniments were played by 
Emile Wilmars. Mr. Costa was heard in the Bach G minor 
sonata for violin alone, the “Albumblatt,” Wagner-Wil- 
helm, and an etude by Marchot. 

LuELLa ANDERSON. 
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The Wide-Spreading 
Fame Of 


SRnabe 


PIANOS 


is due solely to their 
distinctive merits. 


When the name Knabe is 
on a piano in your home 
your friends and neigh- 
bors know :— 


That its tone is the joy 
of the world’s foremost 
musicians, and the despair 
of other manufacturers ; 


That its action is perfect 
in responsiveness ; 


That its case design and 
finish represent the highest 
artistic effects; 


That it is made by the 


most skillful craftsmen in 
the piano industry; 


And that the hardest 


usage cannot wear it out. 


KNABE 
PLAYER-PIANOS 


are unique and distinctive in 
that they embody every type 
of player mechanism, every 
form of expression control of 
proven musical worth. 





Representatives throughout the world 
Catalogs and information forwarded upon 
request. New York prices universal with 


freight and expenses added to outside 


potmts 
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The World’s Best Piano 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


M. A. B. 

He is home again, and sleeping, 
For the journey now is done, 
And the silent shadows, creeping, 

Shroud in gray the setting sun. 


Let him rest; his task is ended, 
And the weary hand is still. 

Down the vale his footsteps wended ; 
Let him lie beside the hill. 


Let him sleep his dreamless slumber 
While the seasons come and go, 
While the years no man can number 

Hide forgotten friend and foe. 


May the turf be green above him 
And the flowers their perfume shed, 
And the thoughts of those who love him 
Sanctify his lowly bed. 
CLARENCE LUCAS. 


Hans Ricwrer, friend of Wagner and famous 
conductor of opera and concert, celebrated his sev- 
entieth birthday recently. Among the remem- 
brances extended to him, those from Villa Wahn- 
fried, at Bayreuth, were especially cordial. 


—————-@>—- —— 


ReGinatp De Koven’s illness has prevented him 
from reading all the comic opera librettos submitted 
in the $1,000 prize contest instituted by him last 
year and which was closed January 1, 1913, and 
then extended to April 1. As soon as Mr. De Koven 
feels physically able he will examine the balance of 
the manuscripts and together with his fellow 
judges make the eagerly expected award. 


Covent Garpen will have its usual brilliant so- 
cial appearance this spring, with the King and 
Queen heading the list of subscribers. One of the 
boxholders who will be missed is the late J. P. Mor- 
gan. He wasa fixture for many years at the Covent 
Garden openings. Operatically, the prestige of the 
old institution is as imposing as ever, with Caruso 
and Melba as members of the singing company. 


SS 


JupGinG by the advices contained in THe Must- 
cat. Courter’s current San Francisco letter, the 
American grand opera, ‘‘Natoma,” could not main- 
tain itself there for more than one performance. 
The fact is the more remarkable inasmuch as “Na- 
toma” has a Californian subject for its story and 
the librettist is a native of that State. The musical 
West thus endorses the opinion of the musical East. 


—_——_@—————— 


AccorninG to an interview published in the New 
York Herald last Sunday, Alice Zeppilli, now sing- 
ing © Mimosa San in the Casino revival of “The 
Geisha,” says her artistic temperament revolts at the 
way she must sing to please New York light opera 
audiences. It is difficult to understand just what 
Miss Zeppilli’s remark means. New York’s demands 
as to singing, whether in grand opera or light op- 
era, are very high, perhaps higher than anvwhere 
else in the world, for this town has been listening 
steadily to the leading vocalists of the past forty 
years or so, and during that time our fairly intelli- 
gent public managed to acquire a decided critical 
standard. New York light opera audiences have 
proved their acumen in vocal matters, by making 
favorites of the artists able to sing, and allowing the 
incompetents to fade into inocuous desuetude. Miss 
Zeppilli, not being fully master of our language, per- 
haps did not quite realize what she was saying to 
the Herald reporter. For one thing, those who know 
the Zeppilli work in grand opera are aware that she 
cannot sing otherwise than artistically, and it is to 
be taken for granted therefore that her performance 


in “The Geisha” is on the same high plane as her 
achievements in “The Masked Ball,” “Faust,” “Tales 
of Hoffmann,” “Pagliacci,” “Carmen” and other 
important operas in which she has been heard here. 
What Miss Zeppilli probably meant was that her 
temperament revolts at the kind of “comedy” which 
pleases New York light opera audiences, and on 
that point every metropolitan theatergoer of culture 
is in thorough accord with her. Our current comic 
opera comedy is the saddest thing of tongue or pen 
or slapstick. 
ECR atin 


Further long distance pre-season announcements 
for 1913-14 come from the New York Philharmonic 
and the Boston Symphony Orchestras. Our local 
organization will give in Carnegie Hall, next win- 
ter, twelve Thursday evening, sixteen Friday after- 
noon and twelve Sunday afternoon concerts. Some 
of the soloists already engaged are Teresa Carrefio, 
Julia Culp, Margarete Matzenauer, Alice Nielsen, 
Mischa Elman, Carl Flesch and Max Pauer. Bos- 
ton’s orchestra will be heard here in five pairs of 
concerts Thursday evenings and Saturday after- 
noons in November, December, January, February 
and March. Among the soloists will be Fritz Kreis- 
ler and Ignace Paderewski. 


Saas CeNeee 


Ir was on October 4, 1911, that THe Mustcar 
Courter published an illustrated supplement con- 
taining a résumé of the work achieved by Marc A. 
Blumenberg in the organization and development 
of the publishing, printing and musical enterprises 
with which his name is indelibly associated. The 
purpose of the supplement was to mark the thir- 
tieth anniversary of the establishment of THE Mu- 
sicAL Courier under the Blumenberg direction. 
Today the supplement is reprinted as part of our 
present issue and presented to Tue Musica Cou- 
RIER readers as an epitomized summary of Marc A. 
Blumenberg’s career and as a memorial souvenir 
of him. Mr. Blumenberg’s remains were due to 
arrive in New York aboard the Olympic yesterday, 
April 8, and his funeral is planned for Thursday, 
April 10, in Baltimore. The entire staff of Tue 
Musicat Courter will attend. 
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“THE CHIEF.” 





By Th. B. Thompson, in Musical Courier Extra, April 5, 1913. 


A little more than ten years ago, when I took 
my first assignments as a piano trade reporter, ©. 
L. Fox, senior editor of The Indicator, gave me 
a handful of papers one day and said, “Here are 
our exchanges: when you have time, look them 
over ; you won't have time to read all of them every 
week, and that isn’t necessary, but I wish you would 
make a point of reading Blumenberg’s department 
in THe Musica Courter Extra; there is a man 
who understands the piano business ; when you have 
learned to write like Marc A. Blumenberg, we will 
raise your salary!” 

The fact that I have been “reading Blumenberg” 
every week for ten years makes me feel that I have 
known the man that long, although I met him first 
in 1909. There must be many readers of this paper 
who felt a personal acquaintance with Mare A 
Blumenberg, without having seen him. His edt 
torials were as intimate as letters. Few editors have 
possessed the gift, in greater measure than he, of 
putting themselves on paper. Indeed, this intimacy 
of style was one of the principal things that made 
enemies as well as friends for Mr. Blumenberg 
What he thought, he would say. What he would 
say, he would write; and in writing he never dis- 
tinguished between privacy and publicity. He ex- 
pressed opinions as frankly in his “Observations” 
as in his correspondence; and the inevitable result 
was that those of his readers who approved of his 
writings did so enthusiastically, and those who dis- 
sented also resented. 

To Mr. Blumenberg, writing was a side issue 
at least, in these recent years when I knew him 
His editorials were the memoranda of a busy life, 
concerned with a multitude of enterprises and pro- 
jects in the fields of professional music, musical in 
strument manufacturing and merchandising, print 
ing and publishing. They came hot from the grid 
dle, and that was what made them interesting and 
valuable. It was no uncommon occurrence for him 
to dictate all of his “copy” for both the Wednesday 
and the Saturday paper at a single sitting of an 
hour or two; and necessarily, working in this way, 
he wrote what was uppermost in his mind—genuine 
“observations” and “reflections” upon the lines of 
work in which he had engaged that week. 

In one way or another, he was associated with 
most of the big undertakings in the music profes 
sion and trade. His services were in demand as a 
promoter, adviser, financier and criti¢, and his in 
dustry and endurance were prodigious. He worked 
perhaps an average of fourteen to eighteen hours a 
day. His interest in all the affairs of musicians, 
managers, manufacturers and dealers remained as 
fresh as that of a young man just turned twenty 
taking his first lessons in actual business, and he 
could not be prevented, either by the protests of 
his brother and other business associates or by the 
demands upon his time by his publishing and print 
ing business, from following the events of trade 
and professional life, with the utmost attention to 
detail. When he was in Europe, where the business 
of the Wednesdgy paper compelled him to spend 
about half of his time, nothing pleased him more 
than to receive letters from his representatives in 
America. relating the petty squabbles of musicians 
or the minor trials and triumphs of individuals in 
the piano trade. Yet, Mr. Blumenberg thought 
deeply and planned broadly. He took an interest 
in small things, but was not affected by them. He 
found them useful, no doubt, as a guide to human 
nature. 

Of all the writers connected with the music trade 
press, Mr. Blumenberg was the only one, as it 
seemed to me, who handled his subjects in a 


thought-out manner and with originality. He had 
a dissecting mind, and like a true naturalist, who 
knows no joy greater than discovering a fact, he 
dissected a new subject without a fixed notion of 
the conclusion his reasoning would lead to. 

He had opinions, and strong ones, but in present- 
ing them he often argued the converse of his 
proposition, showing that he had considered the 
other side of the question as fairly as the one he 
espoused. 

His strong sense of humor helped him to adhere 
to this open-minded habit of thought. These 
diversions were always made in a spirit of fun o1 
banter, but now and then they were misunderstood ; 
their humor was too subtle for dull-edged wits ; con 
sequently, Mr. Blumenberg was sometimes berated 
as a man who had no permanent convictions and 
who would take on and put off opinions like a gar 
ment, according to occasion and expediency. It 
was true that he was no great worshiper of con 
sistency. According to his philosophy, the mental 
life of man is undergoing change as constantly as 
the physical vehicle of the mind, the brain; and 
what we call truth is changeable, because it is only 
our conception of the permanent things that exist 
in a universe expressed in motion, transformation 
and evolution. But he was not a cynic, He looked 
for good in all things and all men, and was reluc 
tant to believe that the bad ever overbalanced the 
good. He had faith in men, even in men who were 
avowed enemies; and I believe that hate was an 
emotion he never felt. Although a keen detecte: 
of follies, and a castigating critic, you will search 
long in his writings before finding a single touch 
of unrelieved pessimism. If he saw faults, he had 
suggestions for improvement. 

The American public clings to the old idea that 
a periodical, being a public servant, cannot also b: 
the private servant of its publisher; and it is the 
practice of publishers to humor this notion, and to 
pretend a devotion to public interests that they do 
not feel. The popular theory is that a news publ 
cation should collect and disseminate the news in 
its field, make such editorial comments upon the 
news as will not hurt the pocketbook or the feel 
ings of any one, and accept as its remuneration such 
amounts of money as subscribers and advertisers 
are willing to pay. In other words, popular opinion 
would put the editor in the same class as the minis 
ter of the old school, and make him depend upon 
“free-will offerings” for his sustenance. In the old 
days (and in some parts of the country still) edi 
tors accepted this theory, served the community as 
faithfully as ministers, and, like the ministers, were 
allowed to starve! 

Then came the class of newspapers that made 
politics their source of revenue ; that were intensely 
partisan ; that became the tools of political machines 
and office-seekers. 

Came finally the periodical of the modern type. 
conducted as a private business enterprise, the sam 
as a factory, a store or a farm. 

Of the three, the latter is the most efficient and 
desirable. The objection te the first type is that it 
can never reach high efficiency, because it will 
never make enough money to pay the expense of 
maintaining an adequate publishing organization. 
The objections to the clique-controlled papers are 
too obvious to need mentioning 

The man who is running a periodical to make 
money for himself, and who answers only to him 
self or to stockholders who have invested for profit, 
has the same incentives to serve the public well as 
any other business man, and can be trusted to do it, 
subjected to regulations of pretty much the same 


kind that the community imposes upon other busi- 
ness men. 

Mr. Blumenberg lived to see the day when his 
ideas were adopted by many other publishers, in- 
cluding the proprietors of metropolitan newspapers. 

One thing that no person who has been criticised 
in The Musical Courier publications can honestly 
say is that he applied to Mr. Blumenberg for a hear- 
ing, or the privilege of stating his side of the case 
in the papers, and failed to receive it. 

He was a good: fighter. Long ago, a man who 
knew him intimately said to me, “Any one who 
doubts either the moral or the physical courage of 
Mare Blumenberg makes a mistake.” I came to 
the same opinion. It takes real nerve to write as 
Mr. Blumenberg wrote, to criticise bluntly, to pil- 
lory old ideas and advance new ones, to conduct 
editorial crusades against entrenched interests, and 
to cut off all escape from personal responsibility by 
signing the articles. From the sacred incident cul- 
minating on Calvary two thousand years ago, down 
to the smallest political or social agitation of 1913, 
history records that the powers of finance, com- 
merce and government care more for what men 
say than for what they do; that the arm fears the 
tongue, and the sword acknowledges itself no match 
for the pen, 

A big, unusual figure, a strong intellect, passed 
from the musical profession and trade with the 
passing of Marc A. Blumenberg. We shall not 
soon see his like. And when time has softened the 
asperities which the rugged side of his personality 
raised, the whole piano trade will acknowledge the 
loss, as his associates and employees do, who knew 
him best 


\r the first Kaiserpnze of the German singing 
societies, held at Cassel in 1899, there were com 
peting eighteen societies with a membership of 2,619 
The one of 1963 had thirty-four societies with 
5,083 members The festival of 1909 also had 
thirty-four societies participating, but with 6,461 
members. The number of societies this year at the 
Frankfurt Competition will be forty-one and a 
membership of about 8,000. The judges appointed 
by the Kaiser are Director von Schuch, Dresden; 
Prof. Georg Schumann. Berlin; Dr. Beier, of the 
Cassel Opera; Prof. Ferd. Hummel, Berlin; Prof. 
Taubert, Berlin; Prof. Siegfried Ochs, Berlin; 
Prof. M. Fleisch, Frankfurt; Dr. Rottenberg, of 
the Frankfurt Opera; Prof. Schwickerath, Aix-la 
Chappelle, and Director Sitt, Leipsic. 


Max Zacu has been re-engaged as conductor of 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra for next season 
It is reported that the guarantee fund of thirty 
thousand dollars again is assured to the St. Louis 
Symphony Society, also that a fine array of soloists 
will be engaged for the 1913-14 season. 


Murarore, the tenor, from Paris, who has been 
singing here in concert sporadically this season, 
sailed away from our shores last week. Asked 
what he thought of our country and its people, h 
answered laconically: “It is ver’ fine,” which, all 


told, represents an intelligent estimate 


\ ruree day festival of Reger music has just 
heen concluded at Meiningen, which shows the 
broad mindedness of that decorous city, so long as 
sociated svymphonically and specifically with the 
works of Brahms and Beethoven. 


Russian opera does not seem to draw Russians 
to the Metropolitan, and German opera does not 
draw Germans. Only Italians are true to their na- 


tive operatic art. 
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THE ART THAT GROWS OLD. 


No man who thinks can contemplate the unremit- 
ting flight of time without a consciousness of the 
brevity and insignificance of human life in com- 
parison with the immeasurable ages which stretch 
into the infinities of the past and future. 

Poets, moralists, and historians have felt and ex- 
pressed this thought in all the literary languages 
under heaven. It is one of the human threads 
which link together ancient Egypt, Greece, Rome, 
modern Europe and America. 

“While we are talking, the spiteful moments fly,” 
wrote Horace in his choicest Latin twenty cen‘uries 
ago. “Who knows whether the best of men be 
known? or whether there be not more remarkable 
persons forgot than any that stand remembered in 
the known account of time?” exclaimed Sir Thomas 
Browne in 1642. And Emerson, two hundred years 
later, musing on the hillsides of New England, 
likens humanity to mariners on a wide ocean, tossed 
by the waves, finding brief messages in bottles cast 
overboard by others who have sailed before us over 
life’s stormy sea 

More familiar than these quotations are the words 
found in Job, the most splendid creation of Hebrew 
poetry: “Man that is borne of a woman, is of few 
dayes, and full of trouble. Hee commeth forth like 
a flower, and is cut downe: he fleeth also, as a shad- 
dow and continueth not,”—as the English of the 
original 1611 translation gives it. 

The gloomy Egyptians had a coffin and a death's 
head exhibited at every feast to call to mind the 
approaching termination of the festival. 

The poet can say many things which the musician 
cannot possibly express. No Greek musician cou!d 
leave as enduring a legacy as the Grecian poets 
left. Pindar more than two thousand years ago 
said that man was but the dream of a shadow. And 
what English musician can translate a Persian 
melody into the music of his native land and give it 
another seven hundred year lease of life? The 
poet Fitzgerald has made his fame by putting into 
English verse the dreams and philosophies of the 
medieval Persian poet-astronomer, Omar Khay- 
yam: 

“Ah, my belovéd, fill the cup that clears 

Today of past regrets and future fears 
Tomorrow !—Why, tomorrow I may be 

Myself with yesterday’s sev’n thousand years.” 


Music, of all the arts, soonest grows old. The 
reason is that it is made up of intangible sounds 
which are not copies of any standard ard unchange- 
able sounds of nature. The art that copies the hu- 
man form never grows old. The statues of the an- 
cient Greek artists cannot be surpassed simply be- 
cause the human face and figure cannot reach a 
higher degree of beauty than is to be found in the 
marble masterpieces bequeathed us by the sculptors 
of the golden period of Greek art. 

No lovelier woman than the Aphrodite of Cnidus 
ever made glad the eyes of the beholder, and the 
Hlermes of Praxiteles is still a model for the per- 
fect man. Other manly men and womanly women 
may be cut in enduring stone, but not to surpass 
the ancient art. For perfect sculpture never grows 
old except in years. The art remains perennially 
young. 

But what is the music of which Plato, Aristotle, 
Pythagoras, Epictetus wrote? We do not know. It 
has not only become archaic, it has vanished. 

Music and sculpture are the two extremes, with 
poetry and painting in between them. Painting at 
its best partakes of the enduring nature of sculp 
ture, and poetry has some of the fleeting beauties 
of music. The art and imagery, sentiment and 
thought of the poet live even though the language 
ages and ceases to be spoken. We study the dead 
languages of ancient Greece and Rome on account 
of the never dying art of the poets who used those 
languages. For poets write of human hearts and 
the selfsame joys, regrets, and passions that we feel 


today. There are no intangible pictures in the poe- 
try as in music—pictures which have no counter- 
part in any human experience. Thus music grows 
old faster than poetry ages. For words are very 
slowly added to the dictionary and old words die 
hard. The poet who invented his words to suit his 
fancy would be unintelligible. His poetry would 
mean nothing if the words did not convey definite 
images to the mind of the hearer. His poetry woul! 
be sound merely—would be music, so to speak. The 
difference lies in the fact that a musical sound is 
more beautiful to the sense of hearing than any 
word can be. 

Let us compare the methods of the poet and the 
composer. Tour lines from a sonnet by Shakes- 
peare will furnish us an example: 

“When in the chronicle of wasted time 

I see descriptions of the fairest wights, 
And beauty making beautiful old rime 
In praise of ladies dead and lovely knights,” etc. 

All the poets who have followed Shakespeare 
have not yet made that sonnet sound old fashioned. 
The word “wights” is the only obsolete word in the 
entire sonnet. It was an old and dying word when 
Shakespeare put it in his verse in 1595 or there- 
abouts. The reason why the words remain so long 
the same is that they express certain definite ideas 
and concrete objects which do not change. 

The composer has no such limitations imposed 
on him. He has unlimited liberty, but he pays the 
penalty for it by quickly going out of fashion. He 
seeks new harmonies and original melodies. He 
changes his chords at will and he uses new combina- 
tions of sounds whenever he feels so disposed. 

The poet who followed the composer’s method 
might change the lines of Shakespeare thus: 

“When in the bicycle of plinky plunk 

I see a tailor of the whitest black, 

And honey making mellow blinky blunk 

Intense of ladies red and quitest sack.” 

This farrago of nonsense is not intended as hu- 
mor. It is a serious attempt to show the liberties 
composers take with the vocabularies of their pre- 
decessors. If poets were allowed to do the same 
it is certain that the language of Shakespeare woul: 
be as archaic now as the music of Shakespeare’s 
period is. The words of Shakespeare fit into this 
editorial without a jar notwithstanding the interval 
of 318 years between our words and those of the 
great poet. But turn to music. Examine the har- 
monies of Haydn, who was born 116 years after 
Shakespeare died, and who composed his music at 
least a century and a half after the sonnets of 
Shakespeare were written. Compare the harmonies 
of Haydn with those of Grieg, who was born about 
thirty years after the death of Haydn. Is the dif- 
ference not as great as that between the words of 
Shakespeare and the rhyming rubbish we have put 
together by way of illustration? 

Ysaye recently said that the musical world was 
returning to the music of Mozart—returning to the 
simplicity of the melodic and old-fashioned Mozart. 
Yet the music of Mozart was written 150 years after 
the famous verses of Ben Jonson, “Drink to me only 
with thine eyes.” And Jonson wrote only the Eng- 
lish of those lines. The original imagery and ex- 
pressions are to be found in the Greek of Philostra- 
tus the Athenian—in his thirty-third letter, to be 
exact. The original poetry of the thought never 
grows old. It is like the marble of Phidias. The 
language gradually changes and becomes obsolete. 

Alas for music! It is only the language without 
the facts and concrete images of poetry. It is pure 
poetry, intensified poetry, but it lacks a fixed stand- 
ard with which to measure itself. The sculptor of 
the symphony has no human form to copy and ideal- 
ize. He can express the ideality alone, and that is 
always changing. 

The greatest symphonist, Beethoven, now sounds 
a little old beside the fuller orchestration of Wag- 
ner, And Strauss begins to make Wagner's or- 
chestra sound thin. Yet the classical Beethoven 


was living and at work five years after the deaths 
of the modern poets, Keats and Shelley. 
‘eines lacterori 


HELP FOR NEEDY MUSICIANS. 


From The Bohemians, one of New York’s musi- 
cal clubs, Tue Musicat Courter is in receipt of 
the attached communication: 


A year ago the Bohemians, recognizing the need of 
some systematic means of giving assistance to musicians 


of New York City who through illness or other misfor-— 


tune fall into temporary difficulties, decided to establish a 
relief fund for this purpose. The first step taken was to 
give a concert under the auspices of the Bohemians and 
$5,000 was realized, a sum immediately deposited at inter- 
est as a nucleus of this fund. 

Encourage by the success of the first attempt it has been 
decided to give another concert on the evening of April 28 
at Aeolian Hall for the benefit of the relief fund. The 
following program will be given: 





PE FIO SE RIS ho id KENNA es ba ed Vat Ae RR OR Hasler 
Old German Christmas song (1430)............-.+-. — 
FO FU I as Si ahs bcs <n ce Michael Haydn 
Se 0-00) ee Ls cis ad baa boo ocdeseaeseeea Bach 

Choir of the Musical Art Society, Frank Damrosch, 

conductor. 

Trio in A minor, for piano, violin and cello, 

ee ooo betes ese ee ee Tschaikowsky 

Ernesto Consolo, Mischa Elman, Willem Willeke. 
MOEROR Ss tiicces uve kien cared etewe Selene Mozart 
WSO 03 bass che weuee th emEkesere anes Humperdinck 
PE I PORE ne Was vik fc Sew eaad akeed eat Verdi 
Frieda Hempel 
OME ce hiccus os vaveee xe haa as ves 3 Wagner-Wilhelmj 
EES bind Coa Pees sens ep ands Lads oo eee Haydn-Burmester 
RINNE cat Sone ny avcse eee Samartini-Elman 
eS Ee CS APE 
Micha Elman. Percy Kahn at the piano. 

I NE 5 oo ka pee a SS Caw eb ohne eee es Lassus 
AEP ete OOO os as oss ices occ wn ede an vas Brahms 
EO DS SOE SONG noi ci cise. caveduhed pans’ — 
pe SD Pe ERT ee CERT POTEET ORES. Elgar 


Choir of the Musical Art Society. 


On the committee in charge of the concert are 
Sigmund Herzog, Ernesto Consolo, Richard Arnold, 
Paolo Gallico, Leo Schulz, Max Heinrich, Albert 
Reiss, Franz Kneisel, Louis Svecenski, Victor Her- 
bert, Ferdinand von Inten, August Fraemcke, Rubin 
Goldmark, Hugo Grunwald, Pasquale Amato, Max 
Bendix, David Bispham, Howard Bro:zkway, Ar- 
thur Claassen, Frank Damrosch, Walter Damrosch, 
Albert von Doenhoff, Arthur Foote, Percy Goet- 
schius, Otto Goritz, Alfred Hertz, Sidney Homer, 
Henry Holden Huss, Rafael Joseffy, Louis Koem- 
merich, Alexander Lambert, Max Liebling, Charles 
M. Loeffler, Arthur Whiting, Herbert R. Mainzer, 
David Mannes, Ludwig Marum, Courtlandt Palmer, 
Horatio Parker, Giorgio Polacco, Prof. Cornelius 
Riibner, Oscar Saenger, Ernest Schelling, Kurt 
Schindler, Rudolph Schirmer, Charles H. Steinway, 
Frederick T. Steinway, Sigismond Stojowski, Josef 
Stransky, Arturo Toscanini, Richard Trunk, Arno'd 
Volpe, and Paul Warburg. 

This concert is thoroughly worthy in object, as, 
of course, strict impartiality will be observed in ad- 
ministering the fund to beneficiaries. However, the 
names of those in direct charge of the trust moneys 
should be published, so that any local musicians, 
not members of The Bohemians, who may be anx- 
ious to contribute toward such a deserving charity, 
could know where to send their donations, and feel 
that they will repose in the best of hands. The 
Bohemians should give more frequent concerts for 
the Relief Fund, and endeavor to raise enough 
money for a musicians’ home, like the one founded 
in Italy by that prince of philanthropists, Giuseppe 
Verdi. 

a Seen 

SANDWICH ISLANDERS are enjoying grand opera 
just now, the excellent Lambardi Company, of 
California, being on a visit to the beautiful land 
of palms and pineapples. 


mishaniellpntcninsig 
Every hardship has its compensation. Mayor 


Gaynor’s order to close the restaurants at 1 o'clock 
also stops the awful cabaret music after that hour. 
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A FAVORITE PIANIST. 


One of the truly important figures in American 
pianism is Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler. For years 
she has filled a place of her own in the affections of 
our musical public. Interest in her art neither 
stales nor diminishes, for she continues to gain in 
knowledge and its application. Nor is her magnet- 
ism less potent than formerly. That magnetism 
which from her earliest public appearances made 
the Bloomfield Zeisler performances something 
more than the sounding of phrases properly outlined 
and notes correctly juxtaposed, Informed musical- 
ly to the utmost, she never has fallen prey to mere 
pedantry or arbitrary didacticism. For she pos- 
sesses too much soul, too much human sympathy, 
too much imagination. She does not believe in spe- 
cializing or in favored schools. Her musical gamut 
contains all styles, all modes, all expressions. 

\ glance over Madame Zeisler’s repertory of past 
years reveals her as the expositor of the entire 
standard piano literature. Wider keyboard versa- 
tility than that is impossible. And always her mu 
sicianship has controlled and directed her interpré 
tations, unconventional though some of them were 
and brilliantly technical as others may have ap 
peared in intention. 

Those lay listeners who are faithful attendants at 
this gifted woman's recitals have been edified and 
uplifted, while students who have had the privilege 


of hearing her never failed to be stimulated and in- 
structed. 

Last Saturday's program, performed in Aeolian 
Hall, New York, was opened by Madame Zeisler 
with Schumann's symphonic etudes. She played 
A Chopin 
rhere is no need to detail the 


them broadly, poetically, beautifully. 
group followed. 
countless nuances of tone, phrasing, pedalling and 
dynamics with which the artist spiced and vivificd 
her readings. The Chopin examples included the 
ballade No. 2, op. 38; a mazurka, op, 7, No. 1; two 
etudes, op. 25. No. 7, and op. 10, No. 5, and valse, 
op. 42. Two preludes and a fugue by Th. Otter 
stroem, a Chicago composer, testified to the player's 
sympathy for what is worthy, even though it ts 
new. The Otterstroem pieces are modern in har 
mony, agreeable in melody and extremely well 
made. A Sibelius romance did not show that mu 
sical pessimist at his best, while a Sinding mo 

ceau won recognition for its frank appeal and its 
smoothness of facture. Chaminade, in a pretty 
gavotte, and Liszt, in his “Mephisto” waltz, were 
voiced by Madame Bloomfield Zeisler with piquant, 
rhythmic and fascinating color effects. She is the 
keyboard charmer par excellence, and she charmed 
her auditors into ebullient expressions of app!ause, 
which resulted in encores and such tributes of es 
teem and affection that the reception transformed it 


self into an undeniable ovation. 





From the New York Tribune (April 7) and not 
from the Paducah Patriot or the Muskegee Mon 
itor, comes the attached piece of priceless musical 
information: 

One boy, endowed with abnormal power to dream, has 
clung to a single idea until from the study of oneirology 
he has devised an instrument of one string made of a cigat 
box, which produces all the musical strains from the re- 
sonant twang of a jewsharp to the soothing note of the 
old fashioned fiddle. 

Charles Stickler, the son of a cloakmaker and a pupil 
of Public School 34, at Broome and Willett streets, is the 
young man who has mastered the intricacies of a cigar box 
so as to bring forth music that touches the soul—but that 
is not all. He has organized a band made up of fourteen 
year-old boys, and his “one string cigar box violin band”’ 
has become so proficient that it will soon give a public con 
cert, at which all the music will be furnished from one 
stringed violins. 

Young Stickler says you can play on his one-stringed 
instrument as well as on the four strings of a regular 


violin 


_— >— 


\NOTHER composition prize is that of $250, of 
fered in connection with the International Kistedd 
fod in Pittsburgh in July next, for the best national 
anthem comprising four six line stanzas, including 
words and music. In the competition two or more 
persons are allowed to collaborate on both music 
and words. There now is a genera! sentiment that 
the American national anthem can be improved 
upon. The committee of the International Eisted: 
fod is to be congratulated upon its effort in stimu 
lating the musicians and poets to bring forth some 
production worthy of our growing little country 
The contest closes April 30, and further information 
may be secured by writing the secretary of the 
Eisteddfod, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ows ek See 


OwInG to the remarkable success achieved by 
him here this winter, Leopold Godowsky has been 
re-engaged by R. E. Johnston for another American 
tour next, season, However, owing to his duties 
as head of the Imperial Piano Meisterschule at 
Vienna, Godowsky will be unable to secure a longer 
leave of absence than eight weeks, and consequent- 
ly his American concerts are to number only 
twenty-two, to be played within a period of six 
weeks, thus allowing a scant fortnight for traveling. 
Godowsky will play the Knabe piano. 


Rraums used to be considered a cubist in music; 
now he is fast changing into a romantic. 


TWO BLUMENBERG PICTURES. 


Herewith are shown two pictures of Mare A 
Blumenberg, one taken when he was five years o!d 
rf hi ( hild 


and the only existing photograph 





hood davs—the other made a very short time be 
fore his death. It is remarkable to observe how 


little some of the salient Blumenberg features 





changed in the course of fifty-seven years. Espe 
cially the eyes have the same frank, direct and 
courageous look which always was one of the finest 
characteristics of Marc A. Blumenberg’s face and 
an eloquent index to his rugged honesty and stead 
fastness of purpose. 


GeorcGe Bernarp SHAW says that among the 
best known persons in Europe he is not only a 
genius, but also makes money out of it. In the 
same connection the name of Richard Strauss comes 
to mind 


iv Lent were not over, sackcloth and ashes would 


be appropriate, for the London Musical News says 
“The ideal critic probably never has lived, and never 


” 


will 


Tollefsen Trio at Cooper Union. 


The tenth season of the People’s Symph my 4 lub was 
ught to a brilliant close last Thursday evening, Apr 
in Cooper Union Hall, New York, by the Tollefset 


frio, comprised of Madame Schnabel llefsen, piano 


l 

Carl H. Tollefsen, violin; Paul Kéfer, cello 
An appreciative audience enthusiastically applauded the 
artistic work of the Tollefsen Trio, which was heard in 


} 


the following program 






Novelleten, » 20 Ga 
Fifth | u W Inst { Mod Or tra (Fren 

He 

Illustrated by J. 1 t 1 f Bar h emble 
( ce f t R. Strauss 

I t vemer I t x 

M I { t 
] nA rschaikowsky 
I f : 

The lecture on the French horn and its important place 

the modern orchestra was interestingly delivered by 
Franz X. Aret musical director of the People’s Sym 
phony Club and conductor of the People’s Symphony Or 
chestra, which latter organization, under Mr. Arens’ baton 
will give its final concert of the seas n Carnegie Hall 
Sunday afternoon, April 2c, when an all Wagner program 
will be presented 

To return to Mr. Arens’ le He was ably assisted 
in the illustrations by J. Franzel, first horn player of th 
Barrere Ensembl Among the items lected by Mr 
Arens to show off the love qualities of the French horn 
were “Siegfried’s Call ind portions of Midsummer 
Night's Drear and “Fr overtures Mr Are 


enhanced the illustrations by his own efficient support at 
the pian 

Altogether it was a most delightful and instructive ¢ 
ert, and the Tollefsen Trio added many new friends and 


upporters ¢ 





Giuseppe Fabbrini in Dubuque. 


Che Times-Journal of Dubuque, Ia., has the following to 
egarding t recital given in that city by Giuseppe 
labbrini, the well known Minneap pianist 
( i] lta ed t 
\ 1 S afte . he « 
{ ta ‘ » 
I iW table 
¥ t € 
1 sit | A Aa 
case 
he ‘ : 
Mr. |} ! f ‘ 
It wa gre “ ' 
Nal : f ‘ " beaut 
\s way ft ( arke x t al ge 
j Ll him aw ery f k 
seme 


Mendelssohn's “St. Paul” to Be Given. 


The third annual offering of the La Crosse (Wis.) Nor 


mal School Choru f three hundred voices will be Men 
delssohn’s oratorio, “St. Paul which will be presented 
April 10, with soloist minder the direction of Harriet B 
Oltman, director of musi The ists engaged are Lu 
cile Tewksbury Stevenson, sopran Cora Vandewater 
contralto; Gustav Holmquist, basso, and David Dunba 
tenor 

It 1s the poli y of the La Crosse Normal School! t giv 
each spring one of the great oratorios or cantata | 

hool is ome of the leaders in. the State in that cla 
music, even though it is but three years old The first 
year Gaul’s “Holy City” was given and last year Rossini 


Stabat Mater 
Beethoven Trio’s Engagement. 


The Beethoven Trio { Chicago, composed of Jennett 


Loudon, Otto B. Rochrborn and Carl Brueckner, ha et 
engaged for next season to appear on the Artisis’ Cour 
at Fond du Lac, Wis This tour is under the management 


f Gertrude V. O'Hanlon. 


_—_— ee 


e recital season at Columbus, Ohio, will con n now 
vith a rush, several teachers having given as many as three 
lready this seasor Those who have presented pupils s 

r are Alfred Rogerson Barrington, Samuel Richard 


Gaines, Maud Underwood and Ella May Smith 
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AND OPERA IN NEW YORK] 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 

“The Magic Flute,” April 1. 
of the Legal Aid Society a performance 
took place Tuesday a week ago. 
assisted were Gadski, Hempel, 


For the benefit 
of “The 


Among the 


Flute” 
who 


M agic 
singers 


Alten, Jorn, Goritz and Braun 


“Aida,” April 2. 
Under Arturo Toscanini’s searching baton, “Aida” gave 


a melody and orchestration, and 
as the greatest opera of the nine- 
of the Wagner works. 
ind well defined vocal 


Homer 


forth all its beauty of 
loomed larger than ever 
barring only some 

Aida had intensity 
dynamics as its chief 


\mne ris opulent 


teenth century, 


Emmy Destinn’s 
recommendations Louise 
as to physical charms ana satis 


Caruso gave 


was an 

the high altitudes 
Adamo Didur’s resonant 
ounded well in the role of Ramfis. Rosst was the King. 

ol : ‘ ‘ : 

y, loomed the tremendously strik- 


factory vocally except in 
voice 
his customary Radames 


artisticall ' 
ing Amonasro of Amato, who put all the requisite passion 
and delineated the vehement nature of the 


Large over all, 


into his singing, ' 
captured monarch with truly barbaric force. It 
operatic characterization. 


was a 
magnificent piece of 
“Madame Butterfly,” April 3 (Matinee). 
as Suzuki, gives as well wrought an 
on our local opera stage at 
with a degree ot 


, im- 
Rita Fornia 
personation as any to he seen 


the present time. She plays the role 4a 

, 4 gs j , measures 
pathos which is irresistible and sings her tew me 7 
Pinkerton had its usua 
vocally. Geraldine 


She should 


beautifull Riccardo Martin's 
fervor histrionically 


Farrar was the same Cio Cio San as always. 


and smoothness 
learn that Japanese women do not spread their fingers 
spart when gesturing, but keep them always close together, 


with the fingers turned in. 


“Tannhauser,” April 3 (Evening). 
‘lannhiuser” was presented last Thursday evening by a 
cast of excellent calibre and balance. Carl sraun, as the 
Landgraf, gave distinction to this role, and again revealed 
1} schooled and powerful bass voice, also marked his 
Jacques Urlus sang, acted and dressed the 
part of satisfying Willy Buers, 


the Wolfram, did not sing in his best voice, and marred 


we 
trionic ability 


fannhauser im manner 
4 the “Song to the Evening Star” by falling 


the finale 
Mr. Buers may have been indis 


considerably below pitch, 
Emmy Destinn gave a finished vocal exhibition of 
an attractive Venus, and 
Shepherdess was 
beautifully sung by William ' 
stately Biterolf and revealed a polished and intelli 
guided baritone voice. Albert Reiss was Walther, 


Sasil Ruysdael displayed fine basso accomplishments 


po ed 
Elizabeth ; 
the modest but 


was 
important role of the 
Lenora Sparkes. 


Olive Fremstad 


Hinshaw 


was a 
gently 
and 

as Heinrich 
Rosina Van 


Warwick 


The four pages were enacted attractively by 
Dyck Stella de Mette and Veni 
Alfred Hertz conducted 


Louise Cox, 


“Cyrano,” April 4. 


As remarked before in Tue Musical 
Damrosch’s music suggests many operatic styles, both new 


and old: however, it is agreeable and well constructed 


Courter, Walter 


lhe libretto represents an excellent effort, and the various 
filled with interesting events 

Amato sang and acted the part of Cyrano in 
Frances Alda, as Roxane, well merited 


cenes are 

Pasquak 
magnificent style 
the enthusiasm which she invoked as the charming heroine 
Miss Alda’s voice has taken on added purity and warmth; 
onsequently, her singing this season has attained to high 


altitudes of art Putnam Griswold gave a convincing 


account of himself as Ragueneau 

. vane fall & 
The organlike tones of this American basso ne ver fail to 
Riccardo Martin, as Christian, again 


a fine tenor 


vocal and histnionic 


evoke admiration 


pleasure through sincerity and 


William Hinshaw sang splendidly as Le Bret, 


gave great 


equipment 


and so did Basil Ruysdael as the First Musketeer. Lam 
bert Murphy's sweet tenor voice enhanced the role of 
Montfleury, and Florence Mulford displayed a beautiful 
contralto voice as the Mother Superior. Alfred Hertz 


was the conductor. 


“Don Pasquale,” April 5 (Matinee). 


On Saturday afternoon, Donizetti's faded and fiberless 


“Don Pasquale” produced in Paris in 1843, was revived 
ind presented for the first time this season. Musically, of 
course, the work has no interest whatsoever as a compost- 


tion. Its harmonic scheme is puerile today and its melo- 


dies are written in the manner that long ago became ob 


solete 
The real and unquestionable merit of the work hes in 


the masterly treatment of the voice. Not only are the 


various voices treated according to their respective limita- 
tions, but the emotional color and psychological value of 
the different voices are accentuated by the appropriate 
music and the style of accompaniment the composer has 
given each voice, every change of sentiment and intensity 
While music in every way has made ex- 
traordinary strides since “Don Pasquale” was sent into the 


of expression. 


operatic world the art of writing for the human voice has 
wocfully deteriorated. It is therefore of benefit to the 
composers of the period to hear an opera of the purely 
vocal from time to time. But mu- 
sicians in general have a habit of avoiding the perform- 
ances of such works as “Don Pasquale” and other com- 


type composers and 


positions of Donizetti and Bellini. 

The public, however, showed its appreciation of the fine 
singing of the artists on this occasion and repeatedly gave 
exhibitions of their unrestrainable and Italian enthusiasm. 
The opera house was crowded to the doors, every avail- 
able inch of standing room being occupied. It is quite un- 
necessary to single out any one or more artists for par- 
ticular notice. The management had carefully selected the 
best obtainable singers for the respective parts, and all 
of them came in for applause without stint. 

Lucrezia Bori, as the only female artist on the stage, 
was particularly distinguished by her gentle but brilliant 
and appealing tones among her surrounding male singers. 
Toscanini took as much trouble with the archaic 
score of “Tristan and 


Arturo 


bric-a-brac as if it had been the 


Isolde.” The cast follows: 
PEE cvaive yontuhhobinWanbuen das deeeeer ..-Luerezia Bori 
NE, fain cts cot baea sinker ssbdinncreaous Umberto Macnez 


Dottore Malatesta 


Pn NED sbackescnchdevdbesGescnes Antonio Pini-Corsi 


Notaro ' 


“Lohengrin,” April 5 (Evening). 
a title is per 
which listened 
with delight to the sonorous choral and orchestral episodes, 


-+e+e+-Angelo Bada 


Wagner's lyric music drama (if such 


missible) drew an enthusiastic audience, 
the poetical love music and the intensely dramatic measures 
allotted to Ortrud and Telramund. Jacques Urlus, an 
ideal Lohengrin in voice, action and appearance, lent charm 
as well as dignity to that role, and gave much joy to 
lovers of finished singing and sympathetic acting. Mrs 
Homer did the Ortrud with the sort of stress which car- 
ried conviction. Herbert Witherspoon's suave and polished 
King Heinrich, a truly majestic interpretation, was one of 
the most impressive features of the performance, which 
included also Willy Buers as the Herald (he substituted for 
William Hinshaw, who was indisposed), and Otto Goritz 
as Telramund, Madame Fremstad was a sturdy and sin 
Alfred Hertz conducted. 


Sanday Wagner Concert, April 6. 


The twenty-first and last Sunday night concert at the 
Metropolitan Opera House was listened to by an audience 
which crowded even the standing room of the immense 
auditorium, 


cere Elsa 


Alfred Hertz, conductor-in-ordinary to the Metropoli 
tan Opera Company, sacrificed none of his energy for the 
mere poetry of the music and abated none of his haste for 
insignificant marks He considerately got 
through the program much sooner than some other con 
ductors do who have a love for the music they are direct- 


expressic mn 


ing and who linger tenderly over certain passages, notwith- 
standing the inconvenience the standing multitude are put 
to by delay. 

The magnificent program, as follows, was entirely Wag- 
ner: 


Prelude, Lohengrin 

Duet and Rhine Journey, from Gétterdimmerung. 
Brinnhilde, Johanna Gadski. 
Siegfried, Jacques Urlus, 

Prelude, Die Meistersinger 

Introduction, Act III, Die Meistersinger 

Duet, Act I, Die Walkire 
Sieglinde, Johanna Gadski. 
Siegmund, Jacques Urlus. 

Prelude and Liebestod, Isolde. 

Isolde, Tohanna Gadski 


Tristan und 


The cup of joy of the Wagnerites was certainly pressed 
down and running over when the superb voices and com- 
manding art of Johanna Gadski and Jacques Urlus were 
heard amid the encircling inarticulate tones of the or- 
chestra. On two or three occasions the artists manifested 
a desire to cling to a favorite phrase or two, but recon 
sidered their decision when they heard the accompaniment 
hurrying forward like the Tennysonian brook, which is re- 
puted to have gone on for ever. The generous amount of 
acknowledgment which the singers and conductor accorded 
the audience for the applause given them supplied the 





..+-Antonio Scotti 


necessary amount of pantomime to an entertainment which 
would otherwise have been unduly aural. 

If the “Lohengrin” prelude had been omitted, making 
room for the “Meistersinger” prelude and allowing Jacques 
Urlus to sing Lohengrin’s “Swan” song for the third num- 
ber on the program, after the long instrumental “Rhine 
Journey,” the program would have been even more en- 
joyable. For really good tenors who have artistic intelli- 
gence are rare indeed. Jn the death song from “Tristan,” 
Johanna Gadski made her customary profound impression, 
notwithstanding the inappropriate stage surroundings of an 
orchestra instead of a garden by the sea and a dynamo 
conductor in lieu of a dead lover. 

“Boris Godunoff,” April 7. 

Another repetition of Moussorgsky's opera offered no 
features not already discussed amply in these columns. 
The work is interesting to students and musicians, but 
means very little to the general public in search of oper- 
atic entertainment. Scenically and as to chorus, “Boris” 
offers some striking features. The singing cast was the 
familiar one. 





Students Sing Huhn’s Songs. 

Three artist-pupils of Dudley Buck gave a most enjoy- 
able recital of songs composed by Bruno Huhn, at the 
Aeolian Hall, New York, studios, April 4. 

Mr. Huhn, who was present, expressed himself as much 
gratified with the students’ artistic rendering of his songs. 
Elsie T. Cohen was the accompanist of the occasion. 

The program follows: 

Sack to Ireland. 
Erin. 
The Grand Match. 
Andrew A. Smith, Jr 
Strephon the Shepherd. 
How Many Thousand Years Ago 
Good By. 
Love's Philosophy. 
Caroline Crenshaw. 
I Mind the Day. 
The Merry Month of May 
I Arise From Dreams of Thee. 
Marie 
A Song of Glenann 
Cato’s Advice. 
The Plague of Love 
The Light That Lies. 
Andrew A. Smith, Jr. 
If I Were a Bird. 
A Broken Song. 
"Neath the Apple Trees. 


Sosse Morrisey. 


Caroline Crenshaw. 
Love's Retreat. 
Till I Wake, 
The Fountain. 
Marie Bosse Morrisey. 
Invictus. 
Dudley Buck. 





Marion Green in the Kinder Kreuzzug. 

The press pays the following tributes to Marion Green, 
the well known Chicago singer, who recently appeared as 
soloist with the Musik Verein of Milwaukee, Wis. : 

Marion Green, on account of his sniall part, could present only a 
sample of his vocal and dramatic abilities, which must be excellent. 

Evening Wisconsin, Milwaukee, March 25, 1013. 





The all too brief parts allotted to the baritone were made the 
most of by Marion Green, whose rich, resonant tones were utilized 
with fine regard for the requirements of the score.—Milwaukee 
Sentinel, March 25, 1913 





The only unfortunate thing about the part allotted to Marion 
Green, the baritone soloist, was that there was too little of it, 
Mr. Green sang his one solo delightfully and a little later he was 
heard in a one line part from the wings.—Milwaukee Daily News, 
March 25, 1913. 





Marion Green made a distinct impression by his artistic, resonant, 
proper vocal display.—Milwaukee Free Press, March 25, 1913. 





Once again the sonorously beautiful voice of Marion Green was 
heard in the parts of the alten seemann and the stimme aus der 
Hohe.—( Translation) Milwgykee Germania-Herald, March 25, 1913. 

( Advertisement.) 


Boosey 2 Co.'s Large Business. 

Michael Keane, who was recently appointed head of the 
New York branch of the famous London music publishing 
house of Boosey & Co., has, it is said, doubled the business 
of the American house within the past two years. 

The policy of the Boosey house is to make known and 
sell the better class of English ballads in particular, al- 
though the catalogue of this firm, which was established in 
1816, contains an enormous list of operatic, choral and 
various instrumental works. Michael Keane, however, 
thinks that the strength of the catalogue, so far as the 
United States at present is concerned, lies in its English 
ballads. He carefully selects a number of the most suit- 
able publications of the English house, has them re- 
engraved and reprinted in America for the American mar- 
ket and concentrates his energies on the selected works. 
His policy has been eminently successful during the two 
years he has spent in New York. He sails next week 
for a little pleasure and a strenuous business trip to Eng- 
land, via Bermuda and the Azores. 
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Grand Opera in San Francisco. 


TIVOLI OPERA HOUSE. 
San Francisco, Cal., March 30, 1913. 

The grand opera season which has been progressing at 
the new Tivoli Opera House since March 12 came to a 
brilliant close last evening (Saturday, March 29) with a 
testimonial and gala performance in recognition of the 
splendid achievements of W. H. Leahy, manager of the 
Tivoli Opera House. The individual artists of the com- 
pany, as well as the operas presented in the repertory, are 
so well known to the readers of THe Musicat Courter 
that it would be superfluous at this time to go into details 
concerning the success of individuals as well as productions 
as a whole. However, there are certain phases of this 
engagement which mirror the musical situation as it exists 
in San Francisco today, exactly seven years alter the great 
disaster, and | believe that the aspect of our present musi 
cal conditions as they were revealed by this big opera 
season are of sufficient interest to musicians and music 
lovers outside the Pacific Coast to justify a more intimate 
discussion. 

When it was first announced by the management that the 
prices were to be $7, $6, $5, $4, $3 and $2, it was predicted 
in certain quarters that under these conditions the grand 
opera season could never be a financial success. It was ar- 
gued that the people directly interested in high class opera 
were not able to pay the prices, and the number of low- 
priced seats was not sufficiently large to house all those 
people who would be glad to attend the season. It was 
also contended that $6 and $4 were classifications that 
could never become popular, as it was understood that the 
public was willing to pay $7, $5, $3 and $2, but not the 
intermediate scale. It is likely that the management took 
this view of the situation after the first week, for it was 
noticed that seats were occupied then which were vacant 
the week before. 

ane 

hat the season was financially successful can not be 
doubted by anyone who watched the attendance closely 
Of course there were so called “off nights.” But these 
were also prevalent during the Metropolitan Opera Com 
pany’s famous seasons under the Grau and Conried regimes 
in this city. When the prices of opera have been brought 
to the stage which is popularly known as “all that the 
traffic will bear,” it is natural that the public will select 
artists and operas that it wants to hear pretty badly 
Consequently it is not surprising that performances like 
“Rigoletto,” “Traviata,” and “Lucia” were not so well 
attended, even though the popular idol, Tetrazzini, ap 
peared in them. On the other hand, “Thais,” “Le Jongleur 
de Notre Dame,” “Natoma,” “Louise” and “Salome” at 
tracted either completely crowded houses or nearly sold 
out houses. 

RRer 

It was noticeable that the San Francisco public did not 
turn out in full force when new operas were given without 
a sensational star. “The Jewels of the Madonna,” “Noel” 
and “Hansel and Gretel” are instances of this sort. On 
the other hand, “Carmen,” with Mary Garden, drew one 
crowded house, while “Thais,” with Garden, drew three 
packed houses. “Natoma’’ did not even draw one crowded 
house with Mary Garden, and the management was not 
justified to give it again, as there was no demand for a 
second production. The Wagner operas, which always 
packed the houses under the Grau regime when all-star 
casts were presented, did not draw very large houses 
“Tristan and Isolde,” however, drew a much larger audi- 
ence than “Walkiire.” 

I am stating these things to give Tue Musicat Courier 
readers an idea of the taste of the San Francisco musical 
public. There seems to be an impression in certain quar 
ters that this is the wild and woolly West, and that musical 
taste is still primitive; but if you consider that the 
public selected “Thais,” with Mary Garden, as its favorite 
work (attending three performances of this work to the 
extent of crowded houses), we can not say that this city 
is unmusical, especially when it rejected “Natoma,” “Sa 
lome” (which drew only a third of the first night audience 
at its second performance) and the old Italian operas 
“Hansel and Gretel” drew a much larger house at the 
second performance than at the first, both being mid-week 
matinees and the second being a popular-priced perform 
ance. While the reduction of prices would certainly induce 
more people to attend the opera, still there would not have 
been a larger house even at lower prices, if the work had 
not made a fine impression. Mabel Riegelman was espe 
cially picked out as a great artist in this opera Cam- 
panini and his orchestra, together with the wonderful en- 
semble, contributed not a little to the success of the season 

nzne 

Unless official reports cannot be depended upon, it is 
practically settled by Mr. Dippel apd Mr. Leahy that the 
season was sufficiently successful to justify a return en- 


gagement of even longer duration next season, and it is 


likely that this visit of the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany will become a permanent annual event. It is of course 
impossible for me to know how great an expense the Chi 
cago management is under when it makes this Pacific 
Coast tour. We are informed that-such expense is enor 
mous, and no doubt this is true. But if it is not too great 
to bring the scale of prices in this city down to what it is 


in Chicago, where | understand the highest price is $5, | 
am of the opinion that the attendance in San Francisco 
would be much greater. I also believe that if subscribers 
had the privilege to select their own operas and their own 
pertormances instead of the management doing tt tor 
them, the list of subscribers could be increased consider 
ably. Especially subject to public criticism is a policy 
which adds new operas outside the subscription series after 
the repertory has been definitely announced. 

I am not mentioning these matters in a spirit of dissatis 
faction. I am only setting them forth here to assure an 
even more brilliant success for the Chicago Opera Com 
pany next season than it had this season. The writer is in 
close touch with the public, and he has heard many things 
which he believes the management of the Tivoli, as wel 
as that of the Chicago Opera Company, has a right to 
know, so as to be guided by them in future. In the case ot 
Wagner operas there is an especially great demand for a 
larger number of $2 and $3 seats. People who love Wag 
ner cannot afford to pay $7, $6 and $5. The two Cleofonte 
Campanini concerts were unexpectedly great successes as 
far as the enthusiasm of the public was concerned. This 
proved what San Francisco could do for symphony con 
eerts under the proper auspices. 

neRre 

W. H. Leahy has not yet announced his plans concerning 
the comic opera season at the Tivoli, It is, however, 
known that the theater will be closed during April. On 
May 1 it will reopen with the comic opera season, There 
are various rumors regarding the opemng performance 
Some say it will be “When Johnny Comes Marching 
Home,” and others say that “The Chocolate Soldier” will 
be the opening bill. Knowing Mr. Leahy’s inclination toward 
following the policy maintained at the old Tivoli, we 
should think that the first-named opera is more likely to 
be the one chosen, as the second Tivoli at the corner of 
Mason and Eddy made its first big “hit” with that work 
There are also rumors concerning the first comedian 
Some say that Ferris Hartman will be engaged for the 
first few operas, and as he made such a big success in 
“Johnny” it would again justify the assumption that that 
will be the first opera. Others maintain that Frank Daniels 
has been chosen for the first comedy role As musical 
director, rumor says that Max Hirschfeld has been select 
ed. Mr. Hirschfeld was at the old Tivoli Opera House 
several years prior to the calamity of 1906, and at the time 
of the latter disturbance he was here at the Columbia 
Theater with the “Babies in Toyland” company, He made 
an excellent reputation for himself, both as comic and 
grand opera leader. Adolf Rosenbecker, who is well known 
throughout America as a violinist, and especially as an or 
chestral leader, will be the concertmaster and, of course 
at the same time the assistant conductor. The balance of 
the office staff so far known will be: W. H. Leahy, man 
ager; H. H. Campbell, secretary and auditor; Philip Hast 
ings, press representative; Joseph E. Kreling and Georg 
J. McSwegan, treasurers. It is almost unnecessary to add 
that the musical public of the entire Pacific Coast looks 
forward to the reopening of the old Tivoli opera seasons 
with more than ordinary interest ALFRED METZGER 


Norah Drewett's Monte Carlo Success. 
Norah Drewett, who has been engaged for the sixth time 
in her career for the soloist concerts in Monte Carlo, has 


had many brilliant successes there, as the following notices 














testifs 

Léon lehin conducted the first part of the moder ey 
concerts, at which the audience warmly applauded a y ng planet 
f rare virtuosity, Norah Drewett, who rendered in quite remark 
able style and with marvelous “brio” Saint-Saéns’ G minor neert 
Petit Nicois, May 8, 1906 

Norah Drewett. tl distinguished pianist, had a veritable triumph 
ut Monte Car Sunday last After her performance of the cor 
certo in G minor by Saint-Saéns she was recalie no fewer thar 
five times Not only the critical audience, but also the rchestra 
were enthusiastic in the ovation they gave her The Tribune, May 
10, 1906 

Lovers of pianism who were absent lost a wonderful experience 
Miss Drewett played Saint-Saéns’ caprice on the ballet music of 
Gluck’s “Alceste.” the well-known Liszt nocturne and that 
poser’s transcription of Paganini’s “Campanella.” Br al 
three; but the epithet fgils! Great brilliance; but no hardness, 1 
mere glitter On the contrary, a most sentient and penetrant deli 
cacy Her staccato is a dainty mirac'e; her suns are crystal 
fountains of light: her counterpoint is clear as different colored 


i 


silks in a pattern of embroidery; and when it comes to legato, 
singing tone sustained, I doubt if any living pianist has equal power, 
significance and beauty. And though the pieces selected hardly 
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FAMOUS ARTISTS TO TOUR AUSTRALIA. 








Four of the world’s greatest artists in the musical wo 
tt ha ust been mounced, are t make a loreign 
der the persona direction of the well known 1 inager 
Frederic Shipman Lilian Nordica and Madame S$ 
mann-Heink, the celebrated prima donna Mischa kima 
the noted violimist, and David Bispham, the American bat 
tone, who is soon to enter light opera, are to go to Au 
tralia 

[his is one of the most interesting ann ements t 
has been made in some time, because of the prominence 
of the artists Heretofore very itt has en a 
plished by American managers in foreign lands, and Mr 
Shipman’s newly arranged tour opens up a field left de 
late in the past by managers in t country It has been 
his desire in arranging this tour not only to give the A 
traians an Opportunity of hearing these artist i A 
to prove what can be done in the managerial line 
eign territory lt is Mr. Shipmar tention, m t i 
ture, to present in other lands, prominent artists, who have 
appeared with succe in this counts thu t limitin 
his efforts lely i (America 

David Bispham, who is we known in Europe a 
America as an peratic and concert inger, wil © tik 
hrst of these four t ing in Australia Ope 
at the Town Hall, in Sidney n Ma 31, Mr. Bispha 
will proceed on his long journey throug Australia, New 
Zealand and Tasmania Lhe noted baritone w give tif 
concerts m the Antips des 

Following Mr. Bispham, Lillia Nordica, the istit 
guished prima donna, will begin her Australian tous 
Sidney on July 26 Mischa Elman, the celebrated Ru 
sian violinist, gives hi rst concert there in June, tgly 
Madame Schumann-Heink, the great contralto, will be th 
last of the four to reach Australia, arriving there in 191s 

Ihe importance of Mr. Shipmar tour has impr 
the majority of American manages Alt in 
thousands of miles from the Unit Stat Australia 
fers a splendid field for touring artist Phat Mr. Shi 
man has touched upon a scheme most feasibl 
likely to apen up a field new t Amer ! nage 
not be doubted be is a plished the t ste in 
it is not likely t ¢ the last 


Final Sunday Concert at Boston Opera House. 


Phe delightful Sillging \ N ! cat 
of the final Sunday concert i the ason at the Boston 
Opera House, March w \ ting M Nielsen in th 
melodious program, ‘ alled tor the nu er of f 
songs and good old tunes whi compr { va \M acl 
J Dwyer, tenor, and FE: i Renaud ! i 
group of pian pieces 

Though heartily applau g { Fret ng 
as well as il her ne erat ntr ut t 
dart trom i ca Mi Nielsen w t t et 
Captivating in the old English and I 
imbued with the art of an a 
and yet maintained their inherent " : art 
Charles Strony played exquisite a par 1 rM 


Nielsen, and Frank Waller accompanied Mr. ID 


Wedding Announcement. 


William Nelson Burritt and Mrs. Burritt . 
invitations to the wedding ceremony 
Katherine, to Harold S. Deming { New rk. W 
day, April 23, followed by a wedding reception at the B 
ritt Studios, 9 p. m., 35 East Thirty-s« nm erent | 
happy couple will be at hom fter { 
Deming’s studio, 128 East Nineteent treet 


Carl Flesch Engaged by Philharmonic 


Carl Flesch, the noted Hungariar ‘ , 
gaged as soloist with the New York P 
at Carnegie Hall, New York, January 22 and - ; 
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Death and Burial 


foward the end of January the many friends and ac- 
quaintances of Geheimrat Draeseke and of her celebrated 
husband were notified that the customary reception held 
at their apartments, on the Hiibnerstrasse on the first Sun- 
day of every month, would be postponed, as the great 
composer's health was not such as to permit of his re- 
ceiving his friends as This announcement gave 
ome cause for uneasiness and inquiry. When, however, 
his absence at the last evening of the Petri Quartet was 
I especially as his C sharp minor quartet was to 
be performed, the cause was not unknown to the many 
interested. For some time past Draeseke’s strength had 
been failing, labored breathing and increasingly severe 
fits of coughing, which were most exhausting, pointing 
to the failure of the heart and lungs, and at last he suo 
cumbed Wednesday night, February 26, in the seventy- 
eighth year of his life. 


usual. 


ticed, 


Draeseke has held a notable and peculiar position in the 
German world of music. By the many who do not desire 
to follow the trend of Strauss and his followers, Draeseke 
has been considered the greatest composer of his day 
certainly the greatest since Liszt and Wagner. His posi- 
tion has been peculiar, because he has in one sense been 
modern, and yet in another sense he has clung tenaciously 
to the old and accepted standard laws of musical composi- 
The friend of Wagner and Liszt and highly recog 
nized by them, he became their disciple to a certain extent; 
at least it cannot be disputed that he came greatly under 
the influence of Liszt, after having composed for years 
ipon older and more classic forms. He is one of the last 
of the many memorable artists who made Weimar a city 
He also had the honor 
of being companion to Wagner in his days of loneliness in 


tion 


of the muses, for a long period. 


Lucerne, at a time when the latter was composing “Tris- 
tan and Isolde,” and Draeseke was present when the 
closing measures were finished. He was, in fact, a member 
of the Liszt circle, and it is maintained that at that period 
Liszt liked to hear nothing better or oftener among the 
works of the younger composers than the “Sonata quasi 
Fantasia” of Draeseke 
Notwithstanding his indisputable gifts and his acknowl- 
edged rank as a composer of many weighty works, sym- 
phonies, chamber music, songs, piano pieces, etc., Draeseke 
has not until late years met with all the recognition that 
was due him. In the first place, the public generally was 
iccustomed to regard him as a cool and calculating com- 
poser; whereas, in reality, many of his works convey the 
It has not 
been until the last year or two that he fairly wrung from 


leepest possible expression of musical feeling. 


the large Berlin public first, and then later in Dresden, 
the overwhelming testimony to his greatness, as shown in 
his masterpiece, the “Christus,” a mysterium of three parts, 
a trilogy whose depth and nobility place him in a rank 
with the who assembled in 
the Dreikénigs Kirche last spring will not soon forget the 
sweeping grandeur of this unsurpassable choral work. 
Soon after this notable performance Draeseke received the 
title of 


greatest composers. Those 


Doctor from the Berlin University and the city 
of Dresden, acknowledging its debt toward such a citizen, 
voted him an honorarium in the form of a life pension. 
Draeseke was the son of a “Hofprediger” (preacher to 
the court). Born in Koburg, he studied music in the Leip- 
sic Conservatory when the star of Mendelssohn was in its 
zenith; but soon this star was eclipsed by those of Liszt 
and Wagner, and so, after spending some time in Weimar 
under such influences, he went first to Berlin and later to 
and In Lucerne he taught piano; in 
Wiillner in the conservatory as 
teacher of composition, and in the course of years the 
titles of 


Lucerne 


Dresden 
Dresden he succeeded 
Professor, Hofrat, Geheimerhofrat followed each 
other 

Yet notwithstanding these many honors, the composer 
had to experience the strange fate of finding no publisher 
for his great trilogy, and was obliged to have copies of 
the score printed at his own expense, so that one of the 
greatest difficulties experienced in giving the first per- 
formance of his work in Berlin was the scarcity of copies. 
After the great success, requests came pouring in from all 
the principal cities of Germany for copies of the score 
so that the work could be given elsewhere, but it was his 
sad fate to have to refuse, as these copies were lacking, 
and thus Draeseke was robbed of the fruits of his first real 
triumph. Also it was a strange stroke of fate that his 
opera “Merlin” was to have been performed soon in Gotha 
and it was the composer’s earnest wish and intention to 
have been present, and to have heard the work given once 
before the end of his life. However death claimed him 
a few days before the premiere. Yet Draeseke had the 
great happiness of receiving the enthusiasm and almost 
the adulation of the public at the close of the grand per- 
formance of the “Christus” trilogy in Dresden, when a 
multitude awaited him outside the church doors and car- 
ried him on their shoulders to the carriage, in which he 


of Felix Draeseke 


was drawn amid the shouts and huzzahs of the people to 
the banqueting room, where all the leading musicians and 
dignitaries of the city were awaiting him. Also he lived 
to see the united opinion of press and public according 
him at last his rightful place as one of the greatest com- 
posers of Germany. Moreover, he was beloved and hon- 
ored by hosts of friends, among them many of the great 
ones of the earth. Princes and kings did him honor, and 
at the Draeseke celebration in the Royal Opera here a 
year or two ago he was summoned to the King’s box, 
receiving also special tokens of attention from him. On 
hearing the news of his death the Saxon Crown Prince 
sent warm expressions of condolence. At the apartments 
of the deceased telegrams and letters from all parts of 
the world poured in, expressing deep sympathy to his hon- 
ored widow. A mourning service was held, when the 
Petri Quartet played the adagio from the C sharp minor 
quartet of the dead master. 

On the day of burial hundreds assembled in the 
crematory of Tolkewitz to pay their last tokens of honor 
and respect for the deceased. The coffin was placed upon 
the bier in the midst of piles of wreaths and floral trib- 
utes, among which was a large laurel wreath with the 
colors of the city of Dresden, from the municipality. The 
German “Parsifalschiitzverband” sent a wreath for the 
“Kampfer ums Ideal” (“Contender for the Ideal’’); also 
the general direction of the Court Opera, and the Royal 
Orchestra, the Tonkiinstlerverein, the Petri Quartet, the 
Conservatory, pupils of Nicodé, the numerous choral 
unions of the city, the Arion Society of Leipsic, ete. 
Among prominent musicians present were Graf Seebach, 
Kapellmeister Hagen, Staatsanwalt von Ehrenstein, and 
the Herrn Petri, Schubert, Roth, Reinhold Becker, Nicodé, 
Schjelderup, Percy Sherwood. The Conservatory Chorus 
sang the choral “Wenn ich einmal sell scheiden,” of Bach; 
Frau Schjelderup sang the “Wenn alle untreu 
werden.” Addresses were made by Pfarrer Gottsching, 
Director Krantz for the Conservatory, Konzertmeister 
Schubert for the Royal Orchestra, Professor Roth for 
the Tonkiinstlerverein, and by Director Seiffhardt and 
Director Richter for the Kreuzkirche, etc. 


song 


There was also a representative for the Arion Society 
of Leipsic, for the Lukaskirche of Chemnitz, and for the 
celebrated Kittel Chorus of Berlin, all of whom expressed 
their appreciation and heartfelt esteem of the great man 
now gone Pastor Géttsching then pronounced 
the final benediction and the coffin was lowered, while 
Schneider's chorus of women and children sang the 
Twenty-third Psalm in Draeseke’s musical setting. 


from us. 


Thus another great man has gone from us, one of those 
types of the large and grander style, all too rare today 
in this age of litthe men and women. He has left us, 
however, an exanfHle of greatness and great mindedness; 
of courage and steadfastness in fighting for and preserv- 
ing higher ideals, for which he made an unyielding strug- 
gle. 

His grand old head, his rugged figure, his massive 
strength and personal force reminded one of a Beethoven; 
and if as to his musical works all opinions were not 
agreed, at least his personal popularity never was in doubt. 
“Emigravit,” one can truly say, for he has gone up higher 
to his own. E. Porrer-FRIsseu. 





MUSIC IN LOUISVILLE. 
Louisville, Ky., April 3, 1913 
During March, Louisville was rather neglected in the 
matter of concerts and other musical events, but April 
promises to make up for that. On Tuesday night, the 
Quintet Club gave its fifth concert to an audience com- 
fortably filling the Woman’s Club. The fact that two 
piano quintets appeared on the program attracted many 
who are not regular patrons of these events. The Schu- 
mann op. 44 was one of these, and the other was an ar- 
rangement from “Gotterdammerung” and “Meistersinger,” 
both of which were highly enjoyed. Haydn's “Kaiser” 
quartet was the remaining number. 


On Sunday afternoon, the Choral Club gave a sacred 
concert at the First Christian Church, which was one of 
the most successful affairs ever given by this popular or- 
ganization. The program consisted of Stainer’s double 
quartet and chorus, “I Saw the Lord”; Tschaikowsky’s 
beautiful chorus, “Christ When a Child a Garden Made”; 
“Eventide,” Bullard; Mendelssohn's “Forty-second Psalm,” 
and César Franck’s “Praise Ye the Lord.” The soloists 
were Mrs. Newton Crawford and Grace Kaufmann, and 
an organ interlude was played by Fanny Bolling Carter, 
the organist of the church. The double quartet was sung 
by Mrs. Ira Davenport, Madeline Schleicher, Katharine 
Whipple-Dobbs, Mrs. Stuart Haddox, Fulton Mandeville, 
Anton Embs. Arthur Almstert and Harvev Peake. The 


accompaniments were superbly played by Carl Shackleton, 
and the entire performance was directed by Clement Sta- 
pleford. Another concert is to be given next month. 


nur 


On the night of April 1 the Louisville Music Teachers’ 
Association held its regular monthly meeting at Smith & 
Nixon’s, Katharine Whipple-Dobbs read a paper on “The 
Influence of Rhythm on the Emotions,” and a general dis- 
cussion of the subject followed. 

Ree 


The Elman concert was postponed from March 26 to 
April 16 on account of the flood. The violinist was caught 
in Indianapolis, which city he was unable to leave for sev- 
eral days. K. W. D. 





Worcester Concert by Boston Opera Artists. 


A concert company comprising some of the younger 
singers of the Boston Opera Company, under the musical 
direction of Frank L. Waller, has been formed to tour 
the various cities of New England and New York State 
during the present month. The programs given are for 
the most part uniform, opening with the Garden Scene 
from “Faust” and closing with the Kitchen Scene from 
“Martha,” both given in costume, while in between comes 
a miscellaneous program of songs and operatic selections 
by the various members of the company. All this by way 
of explanation. It was the pleasant experience ot the 
writer to be present at the second concert of the com- 
pany’s tour which took place at Worcester, Mass., on Tues- 
day evening, April 1, before a large audience which evinced 
its approval of the entertainment in no uncertain terms. 
And well might they approve, for the fine singing as well 
as the contagious spirit of enthusiasm of all the artists in 
their work at once put every one in a responsive mood. 

The Garden Scene from “Faust,” given first with Myrna 
Sharlow as Marguerite, Ernestine Gauthier as Martha, 
Maria Donvanni as Siebel, Alfredo Ramella as Faust, Jose 
Mardones as Mephisto, and Frank Waller guiding all with 
his fine piano accompaniments, went surprisingly well, with 
the best individual work done by the Misses Sharlow and 
Gauthier and Mr, Mardones. In the miscellaneous pro- 
gram Evelyn Scotney’s remarkable singing of the Mad 
Scene from “Lucia” with flute obbligato, aroused an en- 
thusiasm which amounted to an ovation. A close second 
in the favor of the audience was Jose Mardones, whose 
rich and beautiful voice, heard in the “Valse Infernale” 
from “Roberto il Diavolo,” was a joy to the ear. Par- 
ticular mention must also be made of Howard White's 
singing of a group of English songs, which in point of 
clear and expressive diction would be hard to equal. 
Myrna Sharlow, heard in the aria, “Un bel di Vedremo” 
from “Madama Butterfly,” proved herself the possessor 
of a most beautiful voice, perfectly placed and of a poise 
and assurance on the stage most unusual in so young a 
singer. Others who pleased the audience and were com- 
pelled to respond to encores were Rodolfo Fornari, bari- 
tone, and Raoul Romito, tenor, who both sang operatic 
arias. 

The Spinning Scene from “Martha,” given a spirited 
presentation by Evelyn Scotney, Ernestine Gauthier, How- 
ard White and Alfredo Ramella, concluded a performance 
reflecting the highest credit on all the artists concerned, 
on the company they represent and on the allround efficient 


musicianship of Frank L. Waller, its director and accom- 
panist. 





Whitmer to Be Heard in Lecture-Recitals. 


Carl Whitmer, of Pittsburgh, Pa, has been engaged to 
appear as lecturer and pianist in two recitals to be held in 
the near future. 

The first, which is to take place on April 16, before the 
Study Class of the First Unitarian Church of Pittsburgh, 
will be on “Modern Tendencies in Music.” Mr. Whitmer 
will be assisted in the interesting program by Mrs. Talbot 


Peterson, contralto, president of the Tuesday Musical; 


Mrs. Lee, violinist, and Marie Derdyn, soprano. The pro- 
gram will include the works of Debussy, Massenet, Korn- 
gold, Fabre, Gretchaninoff and Strauss. 

On April 18 the second recital will be held at the Penn- 
sylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh, and the theme 
will be Wagner’s opera, “The Flying Dutchman.” Here 
he will be assisted by Charles Edward Mayhew, baritone; 
Mrs. Mayhew, soprano, and a chorus of thirty voices un- 
der the direction of Mr. Mayhew, of the Pennsylvania Col- 
lege for Women. 





Manuscript Society Concert, May 2. 


F. X. Arens, president of the Manuscript Society of New 
York, announces the date of the next concert for Friday 
evening, May 2, at the National Arts Club. On the pro- 
gram are works by Eleanor Everest Freer, Chicago; Clara 
E. Thoms, Buffalo; Margaret Ruthven Lang, Boston; 
Bertha Remick, Boston; Susannah Macaulay and Laura 
Sedgwick Collins, New York. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. April 6, 1913 
Madame Gerville-Reache, Beethoven's symphony No. 7, 
and Tschaikowsky’s “1812” overture made this week’s con 
cert of the Philadelphia Orchestra an évent of unusual 
interest. Added charm and marked contrast to the all- 
Wagner program of last week were afforded by the Aren 
sky “Variations on a Theme of Tschaikowsky,” which 
were presented for the first time at these concerts. The 
number proved exceedingly interesting and in Mr. Stok- 
owski's reading were both a fine sympathy and the scholarly 
discretion which compositions of that type demand. It 
was in the symphony, however, that the orchestra and its 
leader shone to particular advantage. The same qualities 
that make Stokowski one of the greatest Brahms conduc- 
tors of the country make him great in Beethoven, and pa 
trons of the orchestra have come to observe with unmiti 
gated delight the latter composer on the programs of the 
local orchestra. The popularity in this city of Tschaikow 
sky is long since a matter of record, but probably never 
before in the history of local music was an orchestral 
number greeted with the enthusiasm accorded the “1812” 
overture, both Friday afternoon and Saturday evening. 
On both occasions the audience remained in the auditorium 
for several moments to applaud the work of orchestra and 
leader. Gerville-Reache was accorded the warm reception 
which has always been hers in Philadelphia. She re- 
sponded to the extended applause with “My Heart, at Thy 
Sweet Voice,” 
identified. 


the selection with which she is insperarably 


The complete program follows: 


Symphony No. 7, in A major, op. 92 Beethoven 


Aria, Divinites du Styx.. edu hes . Gluck 
Madame Cerville-Reache 
Variations on a theme of Tschaikowsky . Arensky 


(First time at these concerts.) 


Air of Jacqueline, from The Attack on the Mill...... Bruneau 
Madame erville-Reache 
Overture Solennelle (1812) 


Tschaikowsky 


As has already been aptly remarked, were the orchestra 
to follow exactly the result of the balloting, the final “re- 
It is cer- 
Pathétique” symphony and the 


quest” program would be the same every year. 
tain, at least, that the “ 
“Sakuntala” overture would always secure the popular 
sanction. This year, however, the management with com- 
mendable discretion reserved to Mr. Stokowski the power 
of choosing his program from among those numbers re- 
ceiving the largest numbers of votes, with the result that 
next week’s concert will be as well balanced and as enjoy 
able as any of the season. The balloting, so far as the 
principal numbers voted on, ran as follows 
Tschaikowsky, “Pathétique,” No. 6, 454; 

C minor, 268+ Schubert, No. 8, B minor (“unfinished”), 
244; Franck, D minor, 148; Tschaikowsky, No. 5, E minor, 
138; Brahms, No. 1, C minor, 61; Brahms, No. 3, F major, 
58; Schubert, C major, 57; Mendelssohn, No 
(Scotch), 39; Beethoven, No. 7, A major, 31. Overtures 

Goldmark, “Sakuntala,” 229; Wagner, “Tristan and Isolde,” 
160; Wagner, “Tannhauser,” 140; Rimsky-Korsakow, “La 
Grande Paque Lusse,” 123; Beethoven, “Leonore,” No. 3, 
122; Wagner, Die Meistersinger,” 101; Wagner, “Lohen 
grin, 96; Tschaikowsky, “Solennelle,” (“1812”), 91; Mozart, 
“The Magic Flute,” 86; Mendelssohn, “Fingal’s Cave,” 
74.  Miscellaneous—Sibelius, “Valse Triste,” 172; Liszt, 
symphonic poem, “Les Preludes,” 149; Bach, suite No, 2, 
B minor, 128; Tschaikowsky, “Slavic March,” 125; De 
bussy, prelude to “The Afternoon of a Faun,” 107; Wag 
ner, “Wotan’s Farewell and Fire Music,” 101; Wagner, 
“Ride of the Valkyries,” 83; Ippolitow-Iwanow, “Sketches 
from the Caucasus,” 74; Strauss, “Salome’s Dance,” 74. 

The program selected by Mr. Stokowski follows: 


Symphonies 


Seethoven, No. 5 


3, A minor 


Prelude, Meistersinger . Wagner 


Symphony No. 5, in C minor . Beethoven 

Overture, Sakuntala Goldmark 

Valse Triste icntecadeseie Sibelius 

Symphonic poem, Les Preludes Liszt 
nme 


The joint concert of the Philadelphia Orchestra and the 
Manuscript Society revealed several new compositions of 
merit by local composers. Probably the most attractive of 
the older works were the Zeckwer concerto and the Goepp 
“Festal March.” Wassili Leps was represented by an 
aria for soprano and orchestra, which showed the well 
known teacher and conductor as an orchestral composer 
of more than ordinary attainments. He succeeded in paint 
ing a really beautiful background for the words of John 
Luther Long’s “Nirvana.” Hedda van den Beem Beem’s 
“Aucassin et Nicolette” was heard here for the first time 
Other numbers on the program were: 


Symphonic poem, Fantasies of a Poet (The Isle of the Bilest), 
Henry A. Lang 
Otto Mueller 


Clarence K. Bawden 


Symphonic Poem (Atlantis) 
and orchestra 


Rallade for piano 


Wilham Ge 


Pfitzne 


Spanish Dance rstley 


<cherze ws ‘ Heinrich 

\ fine and varied program, well interpreted, made the 

joint Marion E. Kloetz and Ellis Clarke Ham 

mann, in Griffith Hall, last Tuesday evening, one of the 
most pleasant of the late recitals 
nere 

Yolanda Méré also won unqualified success in her second 

She played the 


recital of 


ippearance here, last Tuesday afternoon 
Beethoven Sonata No. 111, three dainty “Capriccios,” and 
the second Hungarian rhapsody 
eRe 
Next Tuesday evening John Thompson, who has already 
proven the fine methods of one of Philadelphia's leading 
conservatories, the Leefson Hille, will appear in recital in 


Griffith Hall in the following program 


Foceata and fugue, D + r Bach-Tausig 
Sonata, op. 53 Beethoven 
Intermezz p. 116, N Brahms 
Iwo Rhapsodies Brahms 


Aufschwung Schumann 


Ende vom Lied Schumann 
Scherzo Mendelssohn 
Impromptu, F sharp majors Chopia 
Etude Chopin 
Nocturne Chopin 
Polonaise Chopin 
Menuet all’ Antic Leefson 
La Campanella Liszt 


Mr Thompson already has won signal success in a reci 
tal given in New York earlier in the season. 
Re 
Elena Gerhardt will appear here for the second time this 
season in a concert under the auspices of the Y. M. H. A 
in Witherspoon Hall, on April 17 


assist at the piano. 


Arthur Rosenstein will 


nee 
Eugen Ysaye and Leopold Godowsky will give a 
Music, on 


joint 


recital at the Academy of Thursday evening 


April 10. The program announced, with Camille Decreus 
as accompanist, reads as follows: 
Sonata in A major (dedicate Mr. Ysaye César Franck 
Mr. Ysaye 1M (x wsky 
Ballade, G minor.. Chopin 
Andante Spianato and Polonaise ° Chopin 
M ( wsky 
Poeme (dedicated to M Ysaye) Chausson 
Havanaise Saint-Saéns 
Mr. Ysaye 
Kreutzer Sonata, op. 47 Beethoven 
Mr. Ysaye a Mr. G weky 
SS es & 


The closing concert of the Kneisel Quartet will be give 
in Witherspoon Hall on Thursday evening 


Male Singing Society has engaged the 


The Fortnightly 
soloists for its concert at the Academy of 
May 3 Marie Stone Langston 


concertmaster of the Philhar 


following 
Music, Saturday evening 

\lex Saslavsky, 
and Harry Saylor, baritone 


nee 


original 


contralto; 
monic Orchestra 


compositions by 
Musical Alumni 
Society of the University of Pennsylvania for its first of 
chestral concert on Wednesday April 16, at the 
Central High School H. P 


An interesting program ot 


graduate members is promised by the 


evening, 
QQUICKSALL 


Schelling on Fire. 


Ernest Schelling’s playing as soloist with the Philadel 


phia Orchestra on Saturday and Monday, March 22 and 
24, at the Academy of Music in Philadelphia, must have 
been particularly interesting for this world-famous Amer 


For it was at the old Academy of Music that 
that 


ican pianist 


Schelling made his professional debut. He was at 


time just four years and a half old, and was soon to in 
terest not only this country but all of Europe as an “infant 
prodigy” at the keyboard 

Playing with the Philadelphia Orchestra, Schelling also 
came under the baton of Leopold Stokowski for the first 
The splendid 
ist with the greatest orchestras 


time American pianist has now been solo 
In addition to playing 
with the Petersburg 
Mr. Schelling has played in all the musical centers of the 
world, with the following for conductors: Nikisch, Men 
gelberg, Damrosch, Muck, Mottl, Kees, Schillings, Stock 
Suter. With all 


Schelling performed his own famous composi 


Imperial Russian Orchestra in St 


Fiedler, Richter, Pfitzner, these conduc 
tors Mr 
tion, the “Suite Fantastique.” 

In regard to his infantile debut at the Academy of Music 
in Philadelphia, the eminent pianist tells this story g 


was on the program as ‘Little Mozart’ in a series of ‘tab 


leaux vivants,’ such as were popular at that time. I was 
nothing but a tiny lad of four and one-half years, and 


small for my age, and I remember that I was introduced 


by an enormous man, who went on the stage with m« 


court major 
domo, who produced me as a prestidigitateur produces a 
rabbit. The 


floor, to the astonishment of the 


literally in the pocket of a great coat of a 


white introduction over, | was set on the 


audience I surprised 


this audience even more by giving precipitous chase to 


shining $5 ! 


gold piece, which had been promised me if 
very best. This reward had fallen from the 
/ 


rolled 


played my 
toward the 
stepped directly 


hand of my captor and footlights 
between the 
the lace 


Women in the audience 


my eagerness, | 


gas lights, and in an instant ruffles of my littl 


breeches were ablaze screamed 
men jumped toward the stage, but the big 


able 


beating out the light flame 


man proved 


himself an fireman, and snatched me from danger 


The performance proceeded 


after things had quicted down, but the smell of burn« 


cloth permeated my number, and the youthful Mozart was 


shorn of some 


of his ruffled glory 


Bronx Concert of Von Enee School. 


Frequently the Von Ende Concert Bureau is called upon 
to furmish an evening of music, or by churches for sp 
cial services, when the Von Ende Violin Choir (two dozen 
players) performs the music Such an occasion was that 
f March 28, the People’s Music League f the Peopk 
Institute giving a concert, under the auspices of t 
Parents’ Association of Public School No. 4, the Bros 
Ottilie Schillig, 2 favorite young soprano; Jacob Ritt 


and, violinist, and the Von Ende Violin Choir presente 


i program of seven numbers, to the delight of the audi 


ence Miss Schillig sings better with each succeeding ap 


pp! 
Mr. Rittenband, who much resembles Elman, is very tal 


nite l, 





pearance, and received hearty 


and played with elan and expression 


Following was the program 
Overture, Merry Wives f Windse N 
The v Ende Vio Ch 
Herweg n tb « 
Souvenir e Moscow Ww " 
Jacob Rittenband 
Aria, Mignon I 
oO ic yg 
Ave Maria 
The Mill Kk r 
The I e \ Cc) 
Scotch I t \ k 
Les Farface t Pe 
Liehesfreuce i 
Jacob Ritte 
Three Old Fre x 
Ottilie S P 
Overture Tubel \\ 
‘ h « V ( ir 
Cecile M. Behrens’ Musicale. 

April 6, Cecile M. Behrens, of New York, gave her last 
Sunday musicale of the season. This excellent pianist as 
charming woman.is a delightful hostess, and her Sunday 
affairs have afforded great pleasure to her many frien 
throughout the season. Among the artists who providcd 
the program on Sunday were Mrs. Stanton (a pupi f 
Arthur Claassen), who sang delightfully Alois Trinka 
violinist; Mr. Reinherr, tenor; Sara Gurowitsch and Clara 
Schmitt, pianists (the latter also acting in the capacit f 
accompanist), and Claire Spencer, who made an excellent 
impression with her effective rendering of “Der Wander 
er,” and an aria from “The Huguenot Ludwig Hess, th 
well known tenor, also sang several s as did Madame 
Behrens in her usual delightful style 

Among the notable guests of the afternoon were Le 
Schulz, Mrs. Duke, Litta Grimm, Marie Mattfeld, Katherine 


Fleming Hinrichs, William Parsons and Randall Har 
greaves 

Madame Behrens expressed her pleasure at the succes 
of the Haile benefit, which she arranged and participated 
in at Acolian Hall, New York, recently. The receipts were 
$1,486.75, and the expenses only $300 This gifted artist 
and charming woman has executive ability of no mea 


order 





Yost Plays for James Whitcomb Riley. 


Gavlord Yost, vi linist, of the Indianapolis Conservator 





f Music, played the following program at the home 
James Whitcomb Riley in Indianapolis Saturday, March 2 
Melody B 
Orientale Cesar ¢ 

eheafreud Waltz Fritz Kereiale 
Pierrot Serenade Randegg 
Muckentanz I Henriques 
Lieheslied Waltz Fritz Keeisler 
Rigaudon . Monsigny-Franko 
Humoreske Dvorak-Kreisler 
Gypsy Dance fivadar Nachez 


Mr. Riley is particularly fond of the violin, and in fact 


he used to play himself. He complimented Mr. Yost in 
the highest terms on h irt and was most enthusiastic 
wer the playing of the young American. Mrs. Frank 
Henry was the accompanist. 
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San Francisco, Cal., March 31, 1913. 
the famous piano virtuoso, gave three 
itals during the week just past. They took place at 
Rite Auditorium, on Sunday afternoon, March 
»3; Tuesday evening, March 25, and Saturday afternoon, 
March 29. Although the farewell week of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company somewhat monopolized the inter- 
est of the musical public, Mr. Lhevinne drew many music 
his recitals and made an excellent impression 
by reason of his As a technician as well 
as an interpreter he revealed remarkable traits. 
nnre 

Clara Butt, contralto, and Kennerley Rumford, baritone, 
with Harold Croxton as accompanist, gave the first conecrt 
of a series of three at the Cort Theater yesterday (Sun- 
March 30. Butt created some- 


Lhevinne, 


Scottish 


vers to 


matchless art. 


day) afternoon, Madame 


a sensation hete by reason of her - magnificent 


what of 
voice and her unquestioned artistry. Notwithstanding the 
unusual volume of her contralto voice, she wielded the 


organ in a manner to make it sound agreeable at all times. 
In the high as well as in the low notes there was always a 
mellowness and pliancy prevalent. The voice is something 
entirely unusual and made one of the most powerful im- 
pressions of the season 
Ree 
[he first Julia Culp concert will take place at the Scot- 
tish Rite Auditorium on Sunday afternoon, April 27. Ma- 
dame Culp will be assisted by the distinguished pianist and 
accompanist, Conraad V. Bos. 
RRs 
Ihe board of governors of the Musical Association of 
San Francisco has so far not announced anything of in- 
terest concerning next year’s symphony concerts. There 
rumors. It is said that Henry K 
the director, having a contract ex 
An unofficial announcement as- 


are, however, several 


Hadley again will be 
tending over another year. 
that only ten concert will be given next season in 
twenty-six Adolf Rosenbecker is 
aid to have again been engaged for concertmaster. It is 
also rumored that Frank W. Healy again will be the busi 
ness manager. Nothing has been announced as to whether 
or not soloists will be engaged. A member of the 
music committee has been heard to remark that only Cali 
fornia artists will be selected for these positions. There 
seems to -be a great deal of dissatisfaction regarding the 
From one source 


serts 


tead of as this year. 


any 


money expended during the last season. 
we hear that the amount spent on twenty-six concerts was 
$75,000, and that consequently there was quite a formidable 
deficit. It is that certain the music 
ommittee will make up this deficit so that it may be off- 
How- 


stated members of 
cially reported that the season was a profitable one. 
ever, it is really not necessary to do this, as symphony 
oncerts are not supposed to be paying investments. There 
is hardly any symphony orchestra in the world that does 
not show a deficit. Many music lovers in San Francisco 
75,000 or a little more we could have a 


Otherwise there is no ob 


believe that with 
permanent symphony orchestra. 
jection to spending the money. 
nnre 

The Wetzel Trio, of San Francisco, will give a chamber 
music recital at Kohler & Chase Hall, Thursday evening, 
\pril 10. The program will include the Brahms concerto 
for violin and cello, the orchestra ‘part being interpreted 
m the It will also contain a trio, op. 1, by Erich 


W. Korngold, a German boy composer, now sixteen years 


piano 


f age The third number will be the Saint-Saéns trio, 
No, 1, in F major, op. 18 The Wetzel Trio consists of 
M. G. Wetzel, violin; R. P. A. Callies, cello, and Mrs. 


M. G. Wetzel, piano 
nrne 
he Mansfeldt Club will give its twenty-first piano re- 
cital at Century Cluh Hall, Wednesday evening, April 2. 
Sonata, E flat, op. 31 
12 (Schumann), 
major, 
Dance,” D No. 2 
Hamilton; “Danse Macabre” (for two 
\lice Dupas and Stella Howell; 
“Concert (Strauss- 
prelude, C sharp minor (Chopin), 


lhe program will be as follows 
(Beethoven), Sarah Unna; Grillen, op 
Menuetto,” op. 50 ( Moszkowski), “Consolation,” E 


No. 6 
(Brahms), 


(Liszt), “Hungarian minor, 
Venita 
pianos) (Saint-Saéns), 


“Eroticon” (Sjdégren), Paraphrase” 
Schuett), Bessie Fuller; 
\ minor (Chopin), Sarah Unna 
nre 

Hess, pianist, will give a concert at Century 
Club Hall, Wednesday evening, April 16. The program will 
contain the following works theme and varia- 
tions, op. 7 (Drangosch), “Andante con variazoni” (Schu- 
bert), “Impromptu,” E flat minor (Tschaikowsky), “In- 
termezzo en octaves” (Leschetizky), “Romance,” F major, 
op. §t (Tschaikowsky), “Stimmungsbild,” op, 1, No. 7 
(Medtner), etude, op. 25, No. 1 (Chopin), “Erlkénig” 
(Schubert-Liszt), ballade, B minor (Liszt), mazurka, G 


mazurka, 


Hazel H 


Original 


SAN FRANCISCO jf / 


minor, op. 24 (Saint-Saéns), “Marche Mignonne” (Pol- 
dini), “Rhapsody No. 12” (Liszt), “Ungarische Fantasie” 
(Liszt), for two pianos; Hugo Mansfeldt at the second 


piano. ALFRED METZGER. 





Dr. Fery Lule Recital. 

Dr. Fery Lulek, Austrian baritone, who was prevented 
from singing at the Metropolitan Opera House Sunday 
concert of March 30 because of the Ohio floods, where he 
was marooned, managed, however, to arrive in New York 
for his Aeolian Hall recital April 2, when he sang this 
program Of sixteen songs: 

Dhar: Whamater 4 cicccn Goceducesccectveapsvcbtedeeseret ses 
Der Doppelganger 
F riblingsnacht 


Die beiden Grenadiere . 
ewe J. Brahms 


Auf dem Kirchhofe...........-esceecccercersesess 

ie) Rabat aie yan icay 00 (vdsine ad Canadedabestenceasneeee 
iD «6a inde panes 0 a680-os cov ene skated in4ee Bar epeen R. Strauss 
RRR i ckccevncedbuctaaseaen -esee. eR, Strauss 
TE BE ic cnaccededvccnctevbesweeschetersneenes tesmuas W. Kienz! 
Der Steinkloper .....cccccocercceccsccccessssssessesers R. Trunk 
Am meig WED oo ccccccccccstccccvcccsccccssrccesesenens R. Trunk 
PRON is Vaca néncdendncdvipsnesevabaas+ooy Cesbuuaceyeteaneeun R. Trunk 
PN ond vice 0 ccdatncnd ckbetes cokes lvees cies t4anewes H. Hermann 
TE c decadctecccaceckiueketens$2022bub« rkéhasdparne Lange- Milier 
Yesterday and Today........sceeeeerecceeeeesene Charles G, Spross 
er MAO i cnc ck vvcustacctssowcdeeshees sags coeneees Charles G. Spross 


Dr. Lulek’s voice has much sympathetic quality, and 
everything he sings is done most intelligently, and his enun- 
ciation is very clear. Richard Trunk’s “Pan” and “An 
mein Weib” were especially well sung; the composer is 
the popular new conductor of the Arion Singing Society. 
Lange-Miiller’s “Wohin” was another successful number, 
and the closing love song was splendidly done. Of course, 
being Teutonic, he knows his Schubert, Schumann and 
Brahms lieder. The receipts of the concert were to be 
donated to the Hungarian Hospital Fund. 





Elliott Schenck's Compositions. 

Elliott Schenck, who has been publishing for the past 
fifteen years, gives the following list of his most popular 
compositions : 

Songs—“The Summer Sea,” “Love Me Forever,” “Over 
the Sea to Skye,” “Go, Lovely Rose,” “Love Songs of the 
Nightingale.” 

Violin Solos—“Wiegenlied,” “Mazurka,” “Matins,” “Ves- 
pers.” 

Male Choruses—“O, Lady Moon,” “If Wishes Were 
Horses’,’ “Home Coming.” 

Women’s Choruses—‘The Faint Little Heart” (cantata), 
“Golden Slumbers,” “Sleep, My Love, Sleep.” 

Other compositions by this composer are: “The Birds 
of Bethlehem” (new), for male chorus; sonata for violin 
and piano, and many songs and choruses. 

Mr. Schenck is putting the finishing touches on a work 
for chorus, solo quartet, orchestra and organ, which has 
been accepted for performance by one of New York's lead- 
ing choral societies next season, 





The Minneapolis School of Music. 


Schedule of events: 

Wilma Anderson-Gilman will give the second of the 
series of lecture-recitals on operas, Saturday morning, 
April 12, at 11 o'clock, on Wagner's “Walkure.” 

The subject for the class in psychology and its relation 
to music was “The Emotions.”” The subject for next week 
will be “The Emotions and Musical Sounds.” 

Signor Fabbrini gave two successful recitals in Iowa last 
week. 

Signor Fabbrini gave a lecture-recital on the opera “The 
Jewels of the Madonna,” Saturday morning, before a ca- 
pacity house. A large number were unable to gain admit- 
tance, Mrs. B. C. Smith, soprano, pupil of William H. 
Pontius, and B. Twitchell, baritone, sung solos from the 
opera, 

Esther Gran, soprano, pupil of William H. Pontius, 
gave a recital, April 3, at the Bethlehem Lutheran Church 

Wilma Anderson-Gilman, pianist, and Ruth Anderson, 
violinist, appeared April 4 in a recital at the Plaza Hotel. 

Ruth Anderson and Grace Workman, violinists, played 
in a concert at the Welfare House on April 2. 

Ebba Sundstrom, violinist, pupil of Norma Williams, as- 
sisted by Ethel Chilstrom, reader, pupil of Alice O’Connell, 
in a recital, April 1, 

Doris Egge, pianist, pupil of Oda Birkenhauer, will give 
a recital in the school hall, Monday evening, April 7, at 
&.15 o'clock. She will be assisted by Gertrude Frambach, 
reader, pupil of Charles M. Holt. 

The ladies of the Lutheran Church of Oklahoma City 
plan to celebrate the anniversary of Oklahoma’s Statehood, 
April 22, in a novel manner. A century chest, containing 


photographs, autographs and autobiographies of prominent 
men, cameras, phonographs and all sorts of articles repre- 
sentative of the present time, is to be buried under the 
church with impressive ceremonies, to be opened in 2013. 
Phonograph records of the singing of the choir will also 
be included. By popular vote, a composition of William 
H. Pontius, “Hallelujah! Fairest Morning,” an anthem 
sung often at the regular services, is also to be placed in 
the chest, together with a photograph and autobiography 
of the composer, 





Kasner Returns from Europe. 

April 1 there arrived in New York another young Amer- 
ican violinist fresh from foreign study. Jacques Kasner, 
who is to give his first New York recital in Aeolian Hall, 
Friday evening, April 11, has played with marked success 
during his six years of study abroad. His first New York 
program will be an interesting one and includes Nardini’s 
sonata in D major, the Bach chaconne for violin alone, the 
Sinding suite, and compositions by Moor, Kreisler and 
Wieniawski. 





To Give Benefit Dance. 

For the benefit of the East Side Clinic of New York, 
which was founded by Mrs. Noble McConnell, president 
of the Mozart Society, the Junior Cabinet of that society 
will give a dance Saturday afternoon, April 19, at Dur- 
yea’s 47 West Seventy-second street. 

Olive Fremstad is to be the soloist at the closing concert 
of the Mozart Society, at the Hotel Astor, Wednesday 
evening, April 16. 





Tina Lerner’s April Bookings. 

Among the April bookings of Tina Lerner, the noted 
Russian pianist, are found the following: 

Recital at Miss Bennett’s school, at Milbrook, N. Y., 
April 10; recital before the Women’s Club, at East Orange, 
N. J., April 15; recital at Schenectady, N. Y., April 17; 
and a recital at Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, April 22. 


OBITUARY 


Dora Duty Jones. 
(A Tribute.) 

The death of Dora Duty Jones, February 3, in London, 
brings grief not only to those whose privilege it was to ; 
know and to love her, but to that wider international circle 
who recognized the originality of her work, and found 
both light and leading in her writings. The sum of her 
achievements for the last twelve years is a record of cour- 
age, persistence, and final victory that will form an endur- 
ing heritage to those who admire an ideal nobly and un- 
falteringly pursued. 

Even in early days her personality had about it distinc- 
tion and a flavor of uniqueness. As principal of the Greens- 
boro Female College, lecturer on art, teacher of lyric dic- 
tion in New York, she had given evidence of powers about 
to become greater. Intellect and insight, scholarship and 
enthusiasm were so blended as to hint of some unique and 
compelling achievement when larger opportunity offered. 
After a year of teaching in Florence, she moved to Berlin 
in 1907, where the opportunities were greater. Here her 
work met with instant and increasing acclaim. She taught 
Germans how to sing German, Italians how to sing Ital- 
ian, Frenchmen how to sing French, Englishmen and 
Americans how to sing English. Among her students were 
men and women already famous on the stage, but who 
were among the first to recognize that she alone had de- 
tected their vocal limitations, and unerringly pointed the 
way to increased resonance in both speech and song. 

The last two years of Dora Duty Jones’ life were lived 
in London, where many of her former pupils resided, and 
where new friends and admirers were eager for her teach- 
ings. It was there that the end came quietly and resigned- 
ly; her ashes were sent, according to her wish, to the old 
home in North Carolina. 

The fruits of her twelve years of teaching and investi- 
gation are found in two books, “The Technic of Speech: a 
Guide to the Study of Diction According to the Principles 
of Resonance” (1909) and “Lyric Diction, for Singers, 
Actors and Public Speakers, with a Preface by Madame 
Melba” (1913). 

The two books will conserve the author's name and per- 
petuate her influence. The chorus of discriminating ap- 
plause that greeted her first book will make and retain a 
still wider audience for her last. 

To be remembered thus, to live again in the song of 
speech of four nations, song and speech made sweeter and 
more melodious because of what she wrought and taught, 
is not to die. It is only to have joined the choir invisible, 
“whose music is the gladness of the world.” 

(Signed) C. Atpnonso Smuru. 
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Recital of Hugo Works. 

John Adam Hugo is a composer worth watching. He 
has something to say and possesses the necessary technical 
facilities to express himself forcibly. His music touches 
the heart, and for this reason, if for no other, it is des- 
tined to survive him. It is the kind of music that holds 
the interest and attention because of its ingratiating qual- 
ities. It is poetic music, optimistic music. It is soothing 
and sensuous music, appealing directly to the emotions. 
It breathes the spirit of sunshine and gladness. It is 
wholesome music, and because of its simplicity at 
becomes both intelligible and welcome 

The characteristics of Hugo’s music are exhilarating, 
frequently captivating rhythms, beautiful melodies and 
pleasing harmonies, well and skillfully knit into a musical 
fabric of artistic symmetry. Hugo has an unusual apti- 
tude for ensemble, and his treatment of instrumental com- 
binations is felicitous, yet scholarly. He is never trivial, 


once 


commonplace or irrational. He writes effectively without 
recourse to cacophony. He is fertile of invention and 
never at a loss how to use his material. He understands 


tonal values and gradations, and his workmanship, while 
it shows carefulness and polish, is free of pedantry. There 
is no striving after effects. 
spontaneously. 

The recital last Thursday afternoon, at the New Assem- 
bly Rooms, New York, was listened to by a large and en 
thusiastic audience. 


His music flows naturally and 


Of the several numbers performed, 
the trio was the most pretentious, and although an early 


opus, is one that has met with deserved popularity, for it 
is a most engaging and meritorious composition. The 
tender “Swan,” as on other occasions, won an encore. This 


is an ethereal and tender piece for violin, and should figure 
extensively on programs hereafter. Mr. Hugo had the 
assistance of Roland Meyer, violinist, and Jacques Renard 
cellist, who caught the true spirit of the music assigned 
to them, with a result that was gratifying both to com 
poser and listener It one of the most delightful 
afternoons yet Madame Bell-Ranske. The 


was 
arranged by 
complete program follows: 
Piano— 
Kinderfurcht, op. 12, No. 2 
Freude, op. 12, No. 4. 
Serenade (Des Abends), op. 22, No 
Octave study, op. 17, No. 5 
John Adam Hugo 
Violin soli— 
Reverie caracteristique, op. 14 
The Swan, op. 25, No. 3 


Roland Meyer 


Violoncello soli 
Meditation, op. 34, No. 1 
Prelude to second act of the opera Hero of Byzranz 

Jacques Renard 
Trio in E flat major, op. 4, 


Allegro 


for piano, violin and violoncello 
maestoso. 
Andante con espressione. 
Allegro molto 
p 3 A. Hugo, Rk 


Meyer and J. Renard 





MUSIC IN MONTREAL. 
Montreal, April 1, 1913. 

By far the most important musical event of the season 
to date took place last Saturday night when Leopold Go- 
dowsky, the famous pianist, gave < recital in Windsor Hail 
before a capacity So much has been written 
about this artist that naturally great things were expected 
of him, and he more than fulfilled these expectations. His 
program contained much that was beautiful, and each num 
ber was played, not only with perfect technical ability, but 
with true and artistic interpretation. The Brahms-Paga 
nini “Variations”; two songs without words, Mendelssohn; 
musette en rondeau and tambourin, Rameau, and a gigue 
by Loeilly formed the first part of his program. These 
were followed by the gigantic Liszt sonata in B minor, 
which was the climax of the recital. To the persistent ap 
plause created by this last selection he played “La Cam- 
panella” as an encore. The third part was devoted entire- 
ly to Chopin, except for the last number. the symphonic 
metamorphoses of Strauss’ “Kunsterleben” by Godowsky 
himself, which served to exhibit the performer's truly 
unique skill, although it can hardly be called a great addi 
tion to piano literature. His Chopin playing was a rare 
treat, the fantasie in F minor being perhaps the most en 
joyable of the lot. Montreal music 
Mr. Gauvin of Quebec, 
cert took place. 


Canada, 


audience 


lovers are indebted to 
under whose management the con 


It was certainly a recital to be remem 
bered. 
nee 
M. and Madame Plamondon-Michot will have a busy 


time this month filling engagements. On April 17 Madame 
Plamondon-Michot with the Chorale St. Louis de 
France. Following this their own choral society will give 
a concert before the Laval Students of Pharmacy, and 
will appear at another recital by the Alliance Nationale at 
a later date. They “Le Roi D'Ys” on 
May &. A.M 


sings 


will also give Lalo’s 





Thomas Farmer Going Abroad. 
Thomas Farmer, Jr., the young baritone, who is under 
the management of M. H. Hanson, New York, sails April 
12 on the steamship Olympic for a three months’ vacation 





in London, Paris, and a motor trip on the Continent. Mr. 
Farmer also expects to coach with the leading European 


vocal authorities. 





Six Klibansiy Pupils Sing. 
Six young women, pupils of Sergei Klibansky, 
212 West Fitty 
2, for some specially invited 


gave an 
hour of song at the vocal master’s studio, 
ninth street, New York, April 


guests. It is safe to say 
few teachers of singing 
have in their studios better 
voices than the six heard 
that afternoon, and natur 
ally much interest centered 
in Jean Vincent Cooper, 
who has just won a prize 


position in a New Rochelle 


church, and Eulalia Bright 
Cannon; both these won 
scholarships in the Kliban 


sky studio and have studied 
with that master about three 


months. 





Miss Cannon, only seven 

teen years of age, is from 

} Atlanta, where Walter 

GC lala ‘sd LI CAIE Damrosch heard her sing 

: and advised her to study 
EULALIA B. CANNON Miss Cooper is from Jack 
son, Miss., and, it is said, has always sung. Mr. Kliban 
sky heard a multitude of voices, applicants for the schol 
arships, and naturally much good material came to his 


notice; but the voices of 


these 





two young women are 
altogether unusual 

Miss Cannon sang for her 
Don Fatale,” 
displaying a voice of unus 


auditors “O 


ual range, 
ity of 


power and capac 
Elise 
Wagner, of the sympathetic 


expression 
Teutonic type, sang Goring 


Thomas’ “Memory,” her 





being beautiful in its 
B. Woollf, 


arias 


voice 
contralto quality 
gave the 


tenor, trom 


“Tosca” and “Pagliacci” 


with ringing, clear and ex 


pressive style; his is a true 


tenor forced 
“Down in the For 
est” and “Over the Hills,” 
by Ronald, sung by 
Miss Cooper with pulsating 
tenderness 


voice, not a 
baritone 
were 
and such ex- 
pressive detail that one won- 
dered 
had 

Miss Miller sang a 
by Von Fielitz, and “The 
Year's at the Spring,” 


how the young girl 


attained to so much 


prayer 





JEAN VINCENT 


COOPER 
these 


bringing her admiration; she has the poise of the real 
singer. Miss Merrifield sang beautifully Salter’s “Pin 
Tree’ and an aria from “Trovatore,” her listeners appre 


ciating all she did. 
To Ethelyn Bowman is due praise for sympathetic and 
intelligent accompaniments. 





New York Conservatory of Northern Music. 
Monday, March 31, the pupils of the New York Con 
servatory of Northern Music gave a second informal re 


cital. A large and enthusiastic audience filled the hand 
some studio at 276 Madison avenue. All the students of 
the piano department reflected great credit upon their 


teacher, Miss Hoegsbro. Among the most gifted is a new 
pupil, Ruth Farlsas, ten years old, who played with fine 
technic and musical ability Kuhlan’s “Sonatine in A major 
She unusually tal 
ented pupil of whom Miss Hoegsbro expects much in the 
future. The 
their pieces from memory and with perfect assurance 

Miss Hoegsbro and one of her older students, Mary 
Watson, played duos from I'schaikowsky and 
Shindler, which met with great success and enthusiasm 

All the students had been coached by Miss L 
Jonasen, and rhythmical breathing 
“Plasticity as Taught in | 
Miss Jonasen danced a Roman dance 
gracefully and showed great talent 
the Highland Fling. 

Several of Holger Birkerod’s pupils sang 
was a very gifted pupil who, accompanied by 
pére, Miss Hoegsbro’s assistant teacher, 


and several other compositions. is an 


little children of six years old played all! 


teethoven, 


Concord 
teacher of plastic and 
who also read a paper on 


A pupil of 


urope . 
very 


As an encore she gave 


among them 
Miss Cas 
sang an Italian 
reflected 
Ernest Miller, of 


several 


aria by Puccini after having only ten lessons. He 
great credit upon his teacher. So did 
Copenhagen, who revealed fine progress in 
songs. He was accompanied by his teacher 


new 


MRS. C. HOWARD ROYALL 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
Tone production, style, dicti and repertoire 
Studio, 3o East s7th St., Cor. s7th St. and Madison Ave., New York 





[@.| “There are plenty of men and women whe can 
| : fiddle. Some can even make music flow from the 
strings, but there never are more than two or three 
| persons in the world at the same time who can work 
the miracle Maud Powell can."’ 


—FProm an Editoral in ‘“The Portland Oregonian"’ 
of January 17, 1913 


H. GODFREY, TURNER 1402 Broadway, New York 


veVERE-SAPIO 


Prima Donna Soprano from Paris Grand Opera; 3 Scala, ay 2 
aoe Garden, don; b yan ~ yy » ete., 
Season 1912-13. or terms an 

a ° 65 Central Park West, New York. 


Carl Pohlig 


CONDUCTOR 


Address: VILLA POHLIG, PLANEGG 
near Munich, GERMANY 


RAPPOLD 


E PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
Metropolitan Opera House 
Wanagement: CONCERT DIRECTION, M. &. HANSON 
437 Filtth Avenue, New York 


LUDWIG 


HESS 


THE LEADING COncas? TENOR 
Third American Tour nage ment: 
1913-14 Now Booking nie pa 1426 Broadway 
Personal Address: 602 West 137th St.. New York 


Frederic GERARD 


VIOLINIST 


AMERICAN DEBUT 


Season 1912-1913 
NOW APPEARING IN EUROPE 


Address - - Care of Musical Courier 


NEW YORK 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


128-130 East 68ih Street 

CARL HEIN Directors AUGUST FRAEMCKE 
The College has for its object the universal blghhes education in all 
branches of music—Department for those who desire to teach music 
~—Course for Supervisors of Music in Public coger FO 6 opened 
and training for public appearance 1° Instructors of _— est reputa 
tion—Newly engaged, Rubs in Gok imark . Composition; Michel Sciapiro, 
Violin. 
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CATALOG OF APPLICATION 


wom KLENNER 


VON 
America’s Representative of the Great Garcia Method 


Teacher of Florence Mulford, Metropolitan Opere 
House; Kathieen Howard,Grand Opera,Darmsisat; 
Liliie May Welker, Grand Opera, Erturt; Kath- 
erine Noeck Fique, Opera, Concert, and Oratorio; 
Camilla Elkjeer, Aborn Grand Opera Co.; Lucille 
Brodsky, Majestic Grand Opere Co., and others. 


952 8th Avenue, Corner 56th Street, New York 








In America, 1913-1914 


Harowd Baver 
MASTER PIANIST 


Management: 
LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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[GREATER NEW YORK 


New York, April 7, 1913. 
\ngel A. Chopourian’s musicale at the Hasbrouck resi- 
| ¢ West Ninety-fourth street, March 29, found 


vited guests present, who derived great pleasure in 


hearing her beautiful voice; she was praised for her art, 


her style, and clear enunciation. Two artist-pupils of Miss 
Chopourian sang—Lotta Elizabeth Hale, whose soprano 
ice is light, sweet and lyric, and Benjamin Budge, a bari- 


ne of beautiful quality and power, who expects to have 
rhe “Aida” duet, sung by Miss Chop 


peratic career 


tian and Mr. Budge, was especially worthy of mention 


Miss Hale sang the “Roberto” aria, and songs by Mat 
thew, Massenet and Woodman; Mr. Budge sang the “Pag- 
liacci” prologue, a “Faust” aria, and songs by Huhn, Chad 


wick, Massenet, After 
the set program, by urgent request, Miss Chopourian sang 


Homer, and duets with his teacher. 


a Cadman’s “Indian Song,’ and Chadwick's “Northern 
Day Lillian Abell accompanied. Miss Chopourian has 
been engaged to sing at the Manuscript Society concert. 
devoted to American women composers, Friday evening, 
May 2 
_Re 

Ama Avery, a soprano pupil of William Nelson Bur 
ritt, gave the April 1 program at the studios, assisted by 
Katherine Burritt, contralto, and William J. Stone, at the 


The program, carefully planned, as are all things 
done by Mr 


1f German lieder by Wolf; two arias from French operas 


Burritt, had Italian songs and arias; a group 


and songs in Eng 


(“Carmen” and “Romeo and Juliet”), 
lish, closing with the “Aida” duet, splendidly sung, Miss 
Burritt’s voice showing marvelous growth and dramatic 


ypening aria, “Deh vieni” (Mozart), was an 
unusual rendition for The group of Wolf 
made especially interesting by Miss Avery, who 


trength, The 
a young singer. 
ongs was 
lations of the six songs sung with all the breadth 
Brilliantly executed, with dainti 
the Gounod “Romeo et Juliet” 
Melisande in the Wood” was very sustained, 


and poise of an artist 


ne and lyric beauty, was 
waltz song 
and Saar’s “At the Spinning Wheel” was sung with effect 
de’s brilliant 


ded to 


“Summer,” closing the group, had the 
Inquiry of Mr- Burritt 


Chamin 


quality nee make it effective 


elicited the information that Miss Avery has studied with 
him only six months, and in that time has not only formed 
the habit of committing to memory, but has studied a large 
epertory of English songs, oratorio, Italian and French 
irias. It is evident she has a voice of great range, allied 
vith its natural beauty; her diction is clear, and she sings 
with repose and conviction 
nre 
Moritz F. Schwarz played the works by Thayer, Ma 


Mailly and his own “Triumph of Peace” 
ital, in Ip. m 
MacDowell’s celebrated piece makes 


1) well, CGuilmant, 
at his April 2 rec 


pr mptly, 


lrinity Church, closing at 


planned 


very effective organ solo, provided the organist has 


lainty stops at command, and possesses good taste in regis 
tration. Mailly’s toccata had fine swing, and the closing 
Triumph of Peace” is such a work as only a good musi 


and expert organist could write; it has much variety 


ind melodious content. Mr. Schwarz’s next recital occurs 


it 12:20 noon, Wednesday, April 16, with this program 
A ( 1 symphony) Guilmant 
wn \llegro Risoluto 
dag \ 
\ la s t 
I 
Alle con Bri 
; 1 Resta Holbrook 
| M Berlioz 
mre 
Klinor Castle, another soprano studying with Mr. Burri.t, 
e the studio recital of April 4, continuing the appear 


if thoroughly qualified Burritt pupils before invited 
vudiences [This young amateur has a charming lyric so 


firm and steady in the low tones of the aria 


The 


prano voice 


“() del mio,” and “Twilight,” by Rummel 


high voice rang out clear and bell-like in the B flat at the 
lose of the “Butterfly” aria, and in Rummel’s “Ecstasy.” 
ler two southern songs, “Wid de Moon” and “Mammy’s 
Song,” were charmingly sung, with a real sense of humor 
that roused much enthusiasm; the pianissimo at the close 
of the moon song floated out like a violin tone. “The Wil 


with beautiful legato, and a wonderfully 
The 


were sung with real lieder style 


low” was sung 


beautiful head-tone quality four Schumann songs 


Her diction was crisply 
English, German and 


distinct in the three languages, 


[talian William J. Stone played the accompaniments 
This able 
a recital at the studios last night, Wednesday, April 9. 


mRR 


Ward, Mittell and Jerome Hayes 
f piano, violin and voice, respectively, gave an- 


pianist and sympathetic accompanist himself gave 


\ntoinette 


Philipp 


teachers o 


other of their combined recitals in the roomy corridors of 
the Van Dyck studios, March 31, to the largest audience 
yet gathered there. Helen Hulsmann played von Weber's 
“Rondo Brillant” with wonderfully fleet fingers and accur- 
acy. Little seven-year-old Constance Hulsmann played 
pieces by Reinhold, Debussy and Bach with astonishing 
correctness, and brilliant style. Gordon Phillips, eleven 
years of age, is another Ward pupil on the road to public 
recognition, so well does he play. MacDowell’s ‘‘Novel- 
ette” and “Moto Perpetuo” were his numbers, and he also 
played second piano to Helen Hulsmann, in Mendelssohn's 
“Capriccio” in B minor. Oscar Wesserberger, Kaspar 
Cheren and Margarete Reazor were the violinists, and the 
singers were Ethel Post, W. W. Emery and Agnes Plant 
Smith. 
nre 

imma A. Dambmann entertained the Southland Club at 
her artistic studio, March 29. A very interesting program 
was given, consisting of piano and vocal numbers. Edna 
Moore played enjoyable piano solos and Edna Lowenstein 
with brilliant voice Taubert’s “Marznacht” and “In 
a Garden.” Margarite Connolly, only thirteen years old, 
played many piano pieces in quite virtuosa fashion. She 
has received excellent training from Ethel Walsh, the so- 


sang 


prano, whose recital with Miss Gugler is duly noted else- 
where in this issue of THe Musicat Courter. Madame 
Dambmann sang for her Southern friends songs by Brahms 
and Schubert, delighting them with her velvet tones and 
warm interpretation, 

nem, 

Marie Cross Newhaus’s name appearing as sponsor for 
the program of the benefit performance given April 3, at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel (for philanthropic work of 
the Societe des Beaux-Arts, of which she is president), 
The large and apprecia- 
The opening songs and 


was sufficient to warrant success. 
tive audience testified to this. 

dances were given by Naomi Simons, soloist, assisted by 
a charming group of eight young ladies. Hazel Jones and 
Stanley Gilbert appeared together in the dance, “Spirit of 
Spring.” A group of song birds, pupils of the madame, 
gave the second number; these were Bessie Harris, Eliza- 
beth Murray and Harriet Villette Brown. All three have 
most pleasing voices, whether in legato, mezza voce or 
coloratura, each sang with discrimination, and showed the 
result of careful, intelligent training. Encores were exact- 
ed from each. The third number was very natural and 
effective. “Helen's Experiment,” a one-act play, by Ma 
dame Newhaus, is a clever bit of comedy, and was satisfac 
torily presented. The libretto of the concluding number, 
‘A Carnival,” was also by Madame who ap- 
peared in the chief role, that of Madame Noresembra, an 
singer. The other characters displayed good 
talent, both in singing and acting. Madame Newhaus's 
latest composition, “O Come to Me,” was given as an inci- 


Newhaus, 


ex-opera 


dental serenade 
nRre 

Tali Esen Morgan called members and guests to attend 
a dinner and conference of those interested in the National 
\ssociation of Organists, Hotel McAlpin, March 31, seven- 
ty-five well known organists and musical people attending 
Dr. J. Christopher Marks, president of the association, pre- 
sided, and speeches anent the coming August meeting in 
Ocean Grove, N. J., were made by Homer N. Bartlett, 
Chester H. Beebe, Wilford Waters, Rafael Navarro, Mr. 
Morgan and others. The Weber Male Quartet contributed 
enjoyable music, and much interest was shown in the com 
ing meeting, Attention was called to the dinner to be given 
to T. Tertius Noble (the English organist. who comes to 
St. Thomas’ P. E. Church), and which takes place April 
30. Scott Brooke, organist, extended personal invitation 
to members to attend the opening of the mansion of Sen 
ator William A. Clark, 962 Fifth avenue, when the beau- 
tiful organ installed there will be exhibited by Mr. Brooke. 

nee 

subject, “Alaska,” 
There were 
Mlaska. in 
general progress of Uncle 
The Great Walrus Hunt, taken 
on ice floats on the Arctic Ocean, reprinted. re-developed 
and with color effects by F. W. Hockstetter (Hockstetter- 
Pierson Company); Miss Emma R. Steiner, ten-year col- 


Moving pictures in colors were 
shown Sunday evening at the Musicians’ Club 
realistic scenes and the correct histery of 


finances, gold mining and 


Sam's richest possessions: 


Prospecting, Travels, Mining. Nome pioneer of 
1900, Miss Steiner presented a few numbers from her 
light opera, “Burra Pundit,” conducting the same, with the 
following soloists: May Nevin-Dillabaugh, Beatrice Steck- 
ler, Francis Motley, W. Tabor Wetmore, assisted by mem- 
bers of Miss Steiner's Brooklyn Singing Association. 
Wien, he 

Harriet Mittelstaedt, soprano, gave an evening of music 

April 1 at the Waldorf-Astoria, with J. Pizzarello at the 


lection 


piano. Miss Mittelstaedt was assisted by Katherine Jaggi- 
Wier, pianist; Nicholas Tynan, baritone, and Carlos Sal- 
zedo, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, harpist. Miss 
Mittelstaedt has a very agreeable voice, lyric and sweet in 
quality, with good range and musical feeling. She sang 
greups of songs, in English, German and French. Max 
Reger’s “Waldeinsamkeit” especially suited her. A novelty 
was the harp accompaniments to duos and solos, by the 
eminent harpist, Sefior Salzedo. His solos were much en- 
joyed, for he is a thorough master of that beautiful instru- 
ment. Joseph Pizzarello, teacher of the fair singer, was at 
the piano, and afterward received many compliments on 
her excellent singing. 


nermre 


Frances and Grace Hoyt gave their annual matinee musi- 
cale in costume, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, before the 
large and friendly audience which always greets them 
Their entertainment is unique, comprising vocal solos, 
duets, soprano solo, sung by Grace Hoyt to her own violin 
obbligato, “Songs of Holland,” “Songs of Brittany,’ both 
in national costumes, recitations, imitations and various 
tableaux chantants. The charming appearance of these 
young women, their good voices and aptitude for stage 
effects, all unite in making the affairs most enjoyable 
Miss McCall, A. E. Johnstone and Harvey Worthington 
Loomis were at the piano. 

RnRe 


Eva Emmett Wycoff has filled several engagements of 
note the past winter, chief of which was her appearance 
with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Kunwald, 
conductor, in Akron, Ohio. The conductor praised her 
for her excellent singing. Engagements in Lebanon, Pa.; 
Toeldo, Ohio, and Huntington, W. Va, were filled. Clara 
de Rigaud is directing her artistic development, 


ere 


At the Russell Studios, Carnegie Hall, there are various 
activities marking the important work of this music center. 
Jessie Marshall, soprano, one of Mr. Russell’s graduates 
(and assistant), sings in joint recital with Phillipe Cou- 
dert, baritone, next Monday afternoon, in the grand ball- 
room, Hotel Plaza; April 16, in Wissner Hall, Newark, 
she will give a recital of “Home Songs” for old and 
young, assisted by Alma Holm, pianist; also of the Russell 
Studios. These studios have recently been bereaved of one 
of the most brilliant musicians, Gertrude Savage-Washa- 
haugh, pianist, who died March 30. Madame Savage was 
a young pianist of exceptional ability and promise, espe- 
cially known for her interpretation of Chopin and Schu- 
mann. 


are 


Helen Waldo, “Singer of Songs,” sang not long ago at 
St. Joseph's, Seton Hall, Greensburg, Pa., giving a varied 
evening of music, as follows: “Songs of Today.” “Child 
Life in Song,” and “Songs of Long Ago.” 

nee 


Gottfried H. Federlein, F. A. G. O., 
cal Culture Society, gave the first of four recitals on the 
instrument in their building, April 6, playing works by 
Guilmant, Kramer, Grieg, Gillette and Bossi. The program 
contained brief annotations of interest. Remaining recitals 
take place three succeeding Sundays, 4:30 p. m., Central 
Park West and Sixty-fourth street. 

| a 


Paul Dufault’s singing and Henrietta Michelson’s piano 
playing were features of the fourth matinee musicale, de- 
voted to modern French music, of the Lambord Choral 
Society, Rumford Hall, April 6. Mr. Dufault sang French 
songs exclusively, with the delightfully clear diction and 
beautiful tone quality which has brought him distinction. 
He had to sing encores. Miss Michelson played works by 
French composers with the poetic and intellectual qualities 
associated with her name. The program closed with three 
unaccompanied choruses, sung by the a capella choir of the 
choral society, Grace Williamson singing the contralto 
solo. The fifth matinee musicale (and last of this series) 
will take place at Rumford Hall on Sunday, May 4 The 
program will be devoted to recent works of American 
composers, All inquiries regarding the society should be 
addressed to the secretary, C. Saerchinger, 17 Madison 
avenue. 


organist of the Ethi- 


McCall Lanham’s “At Home,” at the American Insti- 
tute of Applied Music, 212 West Fifty-ninth street. takes 
place next Saturday, April 12, 4 to 6 o'clock. Guests of 
honor are to be Alexander Russell, the pianist, composer 
and head of the music at Wanamaker’s, and John Barnes 
Wells, tenor. His song recital is to occur April 29, Plaza 
Hotel. 

unre 


Madame Pekschen, a Rubinstein pupil, court pianist to 
his Imperial Majesty the Czar, will give her first public 
recital here, and the only one this season, in the grand 
ballroom of the Hotel Plaza, under the patronage of his 
excellency, George Bakhmetjeff, ambassador of Russia; 
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Madame Bakhmetjeff and a number of New York society 
women, on the evening of Saturday, April 19, at 8.30 p. m 
eee 
William Parket Chase, author and composer of the light 
opera, “The Little Heiress,” which is to be produced in the 
autumn by the Whitney Opera Company, played and sang 
some of the attractive and humorous numbers of the work, 
for the Hungry Club, Mattie Sheridan, president, April 5 

at Hotel Marseille. 
nere*e 
At St. Bartholomew’s P. E. Church, Madison avenue and 
Forty-fourth street, the following works are to be sung 
at 4 p. m.: 


April 13—Part III Mors et Vita baie’ oe 
April 20—The Resurrection Stanford 
April 27—Pater Noster ele Verdi 


On each Sunday afternoon at 5.15 there will be an organ 


recital. 





Wassili Leps Conducts Opera. 

The Philadelphia Operatic Society will give, April 24, at 
the Academy of Music in that city, its twentieth production 
of opera. The general musical director and conductor 
Wassili Leps, announces a double bill on this occasion, 
consisting of an English performance of “Cavalleria Rusti 
The Philadeiphia 


Orchestra will combine its forces for the occasion with 


cana” and the two act ballet, “Coppelia.” 





those of the Operatic Society. There will be a chorus of 
two hundred, a ballet of sixty and the following princi 
pals: 

“CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA 
Santuzza : , Nancis France Cranme 
Lola . ° Elizabeth C. ( 
Mamma Lucia Augusta M. K 
Turiddu ... Paul Volkma 
Alfio +? : : H e RL H 

COPPELIA.” 

Coppelia Db thy ¢ k M 
Swanilda ........ j Hilda Set 
Frantz .. ‘ , Miriam Virginia ( 
Coppelius . ° C. Ellwood Carpe 
The Burgomaster 4 Charles D. ( 


These are the “palmy days” of the Philadelphia Operatic 


} } 


Society, now in its seventh season, The society thrives and 


prospers in the hands of Wassili Leps, who inspires earnest 
work of a very high order, and seems to have a genius f 
discovering talent. 


Beginning May 5, Mr. Leps will conduct the society (e1 


gaged in a professional capacity by Nixon & Zimmerm 
managers) in a weck of opera at the Broad Street Theater 
Philadelphia The operas to be given are “Faust 
“Freischiitz, Martha” and “Bohemian Girl.” 

The principal singers in “Faust” are Sarah Richards 
Margaret Dietterich, Eva Ritter, George Rothernel, Fred 
\vres, Horace Hood and John Little, Jr. In “‘Freischiit 
the principals are Alma Weisshaar, Jenny Kneedler Joh: 
son, George Rothernel, Fred Ayres, John Cuzner, Horac: 
Hood, Morris Ware and John Little, Jr. In “Martha 
elizabeth Clayton, Mrs. Russell King Miller, Joe McGlynn 
Franklin Wood, John Cuzner will appear. In “Bohemian 
Girl,” Katherine McGinley, Beatrice Collin, Paul Volk 
mann and Fred Ayres are to be the principal singers 


Norman Wilks with Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Norman Wilks, the young English pianist, found m 


rdent admirers at his recent appearance in Boston wit! 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra The following noti 
from the press give, in brief, a synopsis of his success « 


that occasion: 





Schumann's pi conce dded feast tunes, { 
beautifully melod alt t doe ack bold figure treat 
either, the transformations of the chief theme f the first 
ment being one of the best st ‘ f gure tre nent t 
remember in Schumann's works. M Wilks caught uy 
changes of style in this movement wit artistic versatility 
ensemble was much better than in the recent Ysaye concert 

But we found the young pianist better in the Floresta: 
the Eusebius mood There was clearness and surety, power a 
lash, rather than any pensive or introspective vein in the work 
Mr. Wilks gave the finale with a brilliancy of climax thmt aroused 
great enthusiasm, and many recalls followed Roston Daily Adver 


tiser, March 29, 1913 


With the pianist, N Wilks, as soloist, and with the Schubert 
symphony in C as the leading number of the program, the B 





Symphony Orchestra gave its nineteenth publ ‘ e $ 
phony Hall 

The new pianist gave hi great casure hiefly of ‘ 
because he read Schumann's music with understanding and with 


technical finish, but, without doubt, partly because he approached 
his task with an uncommonly agreeable, not t professional ¢ 
meanor. For Mr. Wilks presented himself, first of all, as a 


with a message to communicate, and rather secondarily as a persor 








who plays finely in public There was a larger clement of styl 
his performance than that pertaining t strument to ¢ 
pages of his concert Neither too much ped u i : 
nor yet too superior to it, neither patr to his s a 
fearful of its judgment, he took an attitude toward the P 
which was altogether assuring, even captivating Shs slain 
only interpreted Schumann, but it interpreted the occasior ‘ ” 


tian Science Monitor, Roston, March ) 512 








Norman Wilks, a yourg Englisi 
and ingratiating as a summer zephyr, is making his first bows here 
this week at the symphony concert. He was happy in his choice 
of the popular Schumann concerto in A minor, and yesterday the 
matinee audience applauded him generously.—Boston Journal, March 
29, 1913. (Advertisement.) 


whose piano playing is gen 








FOUR GREAT AUSTRALIAN TOURS 











Under the exclusive management and 
personal direction of Frederic Shipman 


The following is an announcement of extraordinary interest to the musical 
world in general, and to musical Australia in particular, as it represents un- 
doubtedly the greatest array of talent ever announced at one time for tours 
of the Antipodes; it will also be the first visit of these four stars of world- 
wide renown to Australasia. 





David Bispham, America’s greatest baritone, 


g 
will make the inaugural tour, opening at Town 
Hall, Sydney, Australia, on May jist, 1913 


He will be accompanied by Harry M. G_lbert, 


pianist. His tour will be limited to fifty 
certs, as he ts obliged to be back in New York 
on September 15th to begin rehearsals in th 
new opera in which he will star next season 








DAVID RISPHAM 
' ‘ . £6 ' 





Mme. Lillian Nordica, the world’s greatest 
dramatic soprano, will give the first concert of 
her Australasian tour at Sydney on July 26th, 
1913. She will be accompanied by Romayne 
Simmons, pianist, and another artist, yet to b 





announced 

Her tour of Australia, New Zealand and 
Tasmania will occupy four months, aftet 
which the diva will give concerts in Java 
Manila, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Canton, Yo 
kohama, Tokio, Nagasaki, and other impor 
tant points in China and Japan, returning t 


America the early part of the New Year 











ILLIAN NOK ( \) HkR M 
0 rt | KE} 
M 
Mischa Elman, the yeniu i the violin. wi 
open in Sydney in June, 1914. He will give 


between thirty and forty concerts in Austra 


hia New Zealand ind la mania 





Mme. Schumann-Heink, the world’s great 
est contralto, will open in Sydney in June, 
1915, and will give approximately thirty-five 
concerts in Australia, New Zealand and Tas 


1! ania 


Frederic Shipman’s Australian headquar 
ters and address will be the Hotel Australia 


Svdney 
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Chicago, Ill, April 6, 1913. 


( e Schnitzer, the noted pianist, was the soloist 
of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
April 4, and Saturday even- 


Schumann concerto 


rain 
afternoon, 
Her selection was the 
h she won the full approval of the au- 
Miss Schnitzer re 

March,” 
were as fol- 


nor, in whi 
hich insisted on an 
ing with the Schubert 


t V I 1Sig Th 


encore, 

“Military arrange- 
orchestral numbers 
‘ ‘ ‘ bes Korngold 


hicago.) 


f os eeeeD' Indy 


Goldmark 


| an 
er will present a number of his advanced 
nt recitals, Friday evening, April 18, and Tues 
é 1 April 22, at Kimball Hal 
nRne 
| enfeld, musical critic of the Chicago Ex 
piano instructor at the Chicago Musical Col 
a le ire tor the Jochani ah Lodge, No 9, be 
( Sinai Temple Center on Thursday after 
\pril The lecture was on “Music of Jewish 











as URLUS 


Great Wagnerian Tenor 


METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 





Management: 


Annie Friedberg 1425 Broadway New York 





























BUSH TEMPLE CONSERVATORY 


N. CLARK ST. AND CHICAGO AVE., CHICAGO 
Mr. Kenneth M. BRADLEY, Director 





SUMMER NORMAL —June 23 to July 26, 1913 
Classes in Technic, Ear Training. Har- 


mony. Teaching Material and Methods. 
Musical History. Interpretation. Anal- 
ysis. Round Tables. WEEKLY RE- 


CITALS AND LECTURES, 
Special Courses ‘n Expression, Dramatic Art, 
MUSIC, Languages, Public Schoo! Music. 
Conducted by an unsurpassed faculty Including ; 
Mme. Julie Rive’-King Miss Eleanor Smith 
Mr. Guy Herbert Woodard Mr. Emi! LeCierg 
Mr. Frank B. Webster Mme. Justine Wegener 
Miss May Julia Riley Mr. Ernest 0. Todd 
Mr. Harold von Mickwitz Miss Adelaide 6. Lewis 
Mr, Edgar A. Nelson Mr. Edward Dvorak 


“ t 





with any of 
application in advance. 


engage private lessons 
Artists, should make 
I I le t Con vatory 


‘ that MISS 
tACI TEWART POTTER, wh 


years in 


announces 
has spent five 


i \ Le etizky and Busoni and has met with tri 
n her recent Concert experience, will re 
May and will accept a limited number of 

talog and special liter ature address: 

Mr, Epwarp SCHWENKES , Registrar 











(TEWKSBURY) 
SOPR fo nding NO 


ol STEVENSON seth 


Telephone, Oakiand 1670 


CELENE LOVELAND Pus 


1384 Bast $34 Street : Chicago, I. 
Phone Nyde Park 3332 





\if CHICAGO Wf) 


illustrated by Leon Sametini, violinist, and 
J. Francis Connors, pianist. 
Rane 
Georgia Kober, president of the Sherwood School, has 
issued invitations for a musicale, to be given on Friday 
April 18, in honor of the California delegation to 
the Federation of Music Clubs. 
nnre 
At a musicale given last Tuesday afternoon in the Ber- 
Studios, by pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Theodore S. 
in honor of Laura Darroch, of Kentland, Ind., the 


Composers, 


evening, 


gey 
Bergey, 
following numbers were rendered: 
\rabesque wid bend 6 neva baelenereee sche 


Indian Lodge do cedwda eke todnereenaeaun Mac Dowell 

To © Water Eabiisgs cticcans caches dees cccsansevatineeeetas MacDowell 

Shadow Dance a Nagas Sedaris pos ckwb-vaed onbe apis a hepa 

Florence Benson. 

Aria from La Traviata (Ah, Fors e€ lui).......00-sceeeercees Verdi 
Mae McMinn. 

Polke Ge ta ROD -ciscicncthdvcainsdess ceseeestcerebhsteeeanven Raff 
Miss Benson. 

Rellocsictie «...v.<écecce ccveevsbogueubuessacees ees: serene 

Littlhe Damozel cp caked seeedeeheees pukee-oe anal 
Miss McMinn. 


Concerto, G minor... . Mendelssohn 


August Bredemeier. 


O Lace & quest’ Babe i cccrcceccsivevosccsves . Donizetti 
Miss McMinn. 

Preinde ond Semi CS meek ic cet dchoccbcviehveensccwtserea tach 

Etudes No. 1, op. 10, No. 2, No. 18, op. 25, No. 6.......... Chopin 


Waltz, A flat COREG acteeuoeES . «Chopin 

Irving Engel. 
Miss Benson, a professional pupil of Mr. Bergey, is 
well known in musical circles. Her playing is always pleas- 
ing Miss McMinn received much praise 
for her singing of the difficult arias. 
and taken with perfect ease and the high tones were es- 
pecially well sung. The two young men, Mr. Bredemeier 
and Mr. Engel, both sixteen years of age, are exceptional 
players and showed the result of careful training. 


Wilhelm Middelschulte, will be the 
next week at the regular pair of concerts of the Chicago 


and musicianly. 


Her tones were clear 


organist, soloist 


Symphony Orchestra. 


nere”e 

summer term for 
Mr. Frederiksen 
Arts Building. 


Frederik Frederiksen 
violin teachers from June 1 to August 3. 
reached at his studios in the Fine 


nRe 


It has been announced in another musical paper that the 
performance of the Apollo Musical Club, which takes 
place next Monday night, April 7, has been purchased by 
the Chicago Tribune as a benefit to help the flood suffer- 
ers. The news, as printed, is erroneous, The net receipts 
of the concert go to the flood sufferers through the Chi- 
but the performance has not been sold to 
Speaking about the Apollo Club, 
it is of interest to reproduce the letter which was posted 
at the afternoon rehearsal of the club, the letter 
being addressed to Carl D. Kinsey, secretary and treasurer 
of the club: 


announces a 


can be 


cago Tribune, 


the Chicago Tribune. 


Sunday 


April 4, 1913 
Carl D. Kinse 
Secretar) 
My Dear Mr 
cable 
advising me that I 
f the Apollo Club and 
office of vice-president 
f the office 


{pollo Music Club 

Kinsey I 
as I was going on board the steamer on my trip home 
office of 
another ticket for the 
the great 
I feel that my time at 


Chicago, IL: 


beg to acknowledge receipt to your 
mersage 
had been nominated for the president 
also nominated on 
While I fully 
Apollo 


I could not give 


appreciate honor 
Club, 


it the 


of president of the 


present is so limited that attention that my 


conscience would dictate and the 


that 


requires. I, therefore, 
a candidate for the office 
pleased to stand as a candidate for the 


1 take this opportunity 


position 
you withdraw my 
and IT will be 


Vice-president, 


request name as 
f president, 
office of as now nominated 
indorsement of your faithful services in 
ile Club, 


of secretary, for 


of expressing my candid 
of the Ap 
rt for the office 


the interest and extend to you my hearty sup 
which you have been nominated 








LUELLA 


CHILSON-OHRMAN 


SOPRANO 
Soloist at Worcester Festival 1911-12 
Personal Address: rece in CHicase 


O'Hanlon, Ca e Bidg., Chicago 








MARION GREEN 


BASSO CANTANTE 


Auditorium Building, Chicago 
Heme Stodie Phone 
Ravenswood $774 Harrison 4868 





Tuomas N. MAC BURNEY 


BARITONE 
Veice Production, Song Recitals 
Three years assistant to Frank King Clark 
Suite 609 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. fl) 
Phone Harrison 6889 





HERMAN DEVRIES 


VOCAL TEACHER 

ORATORIOS, OPERAS, COACHING 

STUDIO: 518-628 Fine Arts Bulléing, Chicago 
Mrs. HERMAN DEVRIES, Assistant 





ANNUAL SONG RECITAL 
FINE ARTS THEATRE 
April 16, 1913 Chicago, Ml. 


ALBERT BORROFF 


BASSO 


Studio: - 504 Kimball Hall Bidg. 











on the same ticket with me. 
with Mr. 
ticket. 


I also express my hearty co-operation 
Wells, who is the candidate for president on the same 
Yours very truly, 
(Signed) W. B. 
ne 


Leopold Godowsky played the following numbers at his 
farewell recital in Chicago last Saturday afternoon, April 
5, at Orchestral Hall: 


SLOANE, 


NO 5 ia orn acct nd vies dae do sece csecheuaesa¥ awn Schumann 
Ballade in form of variations on a Norwegian theme......... Grieg 
DONE Sa IIIs bona scccchcdekes c40ccenss7 tenes + bakenbs bean Liszt 
NR os in cH cbndndndeerapésetee wapnpsecneannewiad Godowsky 
I oda wists on kos ve ned boane wastkeeuskeus eae bewk Chopin 
PROGR TE Ua nike Kc cab oaFs vc Lh0ds or eK Rn Peietiee cake Chopin 
Andante Spianato and Polonaise, op. 22..............++e00+ Chopin 


The eminent pianist played each number in his remark- 
able style and the afternoon was one of great enjoyment 
for all the devotees of piano playing. 

Rue 

Elsie de Voe Boyce, pianist, has been in great demand 
on the North Shore, winning much success after each ap- 
pearance, not only with the club members, but also with 
the representatives of the press. Miss de Voe will appear 
in Evanston next Tuesday, April 8, and with Herbert Mil- 
ler, the Chicago baritone, on May 1. 

In Chicago Miss de Voe played recently, and assisted 


at the debut of Grace L. May at the Ziegfeld Theater. On 
May 18 the Chicago Examiner critic wrote: 
Miss May was assisted by Elsie de Voe, a young pianist, whose 


accomplished facility is already no mere accomplishment. 

The La Grange Citizen critic said: 

The three selections by Elsie de Voe were rendered with rare 
skill, and her praise was heard on every side. 

This last criticism was accorded the young pianist after 
a recital at the second of a series of musical events given 
in La Grange, Il. 

nRe 

Frederic Shipman, manager of musical celebrities, called 
at this office just prior to his departure for Australia, via 
San Francisco. Mr. Shipman and his wife sail from San 
Francisco on April 8. As announced elsewhere in this 
issue of Tue Musicat Courter, he is to manage the tour 
of David Bispham and Madame Nordica this season, 
while the other artists that he will take to Australia are 
Mischa Elman and Ernestine Schumann-Heink. 

nRe 

Mary Johnston, a pupil of Herman Devries, was the 
soloist last Saturday evening, April 5, before the Hamil- 
ton Club. Miss Johnston is the sister of First Assistant 
States Attorney Frank Johnston. 

Rae 

Robert Louis Baron gave a violin recital at the Fine 
Arts Theater, Sunday afternoon, April 6. The recital was 
under the auspices of the Sherwood Music School. 

nee 

Last Saturday evening, March 209, before an audience 
which left no seat vacant in the Chicago Little Theater, 
pupils of the Carolyn Willard class were heard in a piano 
recital. Merlitta Davis, soprano, assisted. Ebba Fors- 
berg, Elsie Simpson, Salma Forsberg and Luella Sweet 
played piano solos, and each was associated in the suc- 
cess of the evening. Miss Willard, who for two seasons 
remained on the Continent, has done much with her pupils 
since returning to Chicago. Under her tutelage her stu- 
dents have made marked progress, and those who ap- 
peared on the program last Saturday gave good reason 
for Miss Willard to be proud of her class. 

nee 

Clarence Eidam, the pianist, after a recent appearance 
at Clinton, Ia. won the following tributes from the daily 
papers of that locality: 

Clarence Eidam appeared in an artists’ recital for the active, as- 
sociate and student members of the Harmonic Club last evening. 
It was one of the most thoroughly enjoyable concerts of the year. 
Mr. Eidam has a very pleasing manner and a wonderful technic, 
his scale work being perfect. On the whole, the program, though 
a very difficult one, was exceedingly well rendered and greatly en 
joyed by every one present.—Clinton Daily Advertiser, February 11, 
1913. 

Mr. Eidam was presented by the Harmonic Club, giving one ot 
the most complete programs in the nine years of the club’s activities. 
The Beethoven “Sonata Appassionata” was played with breadth of 
interpretation and nobility of sentiment. The Brahms’ intermezze 
was given with musicianship and refinement. The capriccio, brilliant 
and sparkling. The rhapsodie in E flat with the fire and ardor of 
the enthusiast. Equally fascinating was the group of moderns. 
Chopin came for the closing group, with Eidam reading a broad 
imterpretation into the etude and polonaise in A flat. Mr. Eidam 
has made a lasting impression in Clinton. He is youthful, but ma- 


ture; an artist quick to respond to the possibilities of his art.— 
Clinton Heraia, February 11, 1913. 


zene 
Eleanora de Cisneros and her husband, and Mario Sam- 
marco, of the Chicago Grand Opera Company, passed 


April 9, 1913.] 
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through Chicago last Tuesday, April 1, en route to Europe 
via New York. 
nere 
At the last Sinai Orchestra concert of the season at 
Sinai Temple, next Sunday evening, the orchestra, under 
the direction of Arthur Dunham, will play the overture to 
the “Bartered Bride” by Smetana; “Evening in Camp” and 
“March of the Sirdar” from the Caucasian sketches by 
Ippolitow-Iwanow; “Faust” fantasie by Gounod; fantasie 
on “Cavalleria Rusticana” by Mascagni, and the overture 
“1812” by Tschaikowsky. Mr. Dunham will play “Fan- 
fare—Concert Etude” by Shelley. 
nner 
Emma Menke, pianist, assisted by Flora Hromatko, vio- 
linist, and Virginia Paul, accompanist, of the Mary Wood 
Chase School of Musical Arts, gave a recital at the Lit- 
tle Theater, Fine Arts Building, March 29. The orches- 
tral parts on the second piano were played by Miss Chase. 
Though unable to hear the recital, the writer was in- 
formed from good authority that the playing of Miss 
Manke was deserving of much praise, and her work re- 
flected credit upon her mentor. 
nRre 
Leon Sametini, violinist, and Rudolph Reuter, pianist, 
both instructors at the Musical College, were 
heard in a joint recital last Tuesday evening, April 1, at 
the Ziegfeld Theater. Mr. Reuter played the Schumann 
“Carnival” and Mr. Sametini the G 
The program was closed by the artists playing 


Chicago 


minor. concerto by 
Bruch. 
the Beethoven “Kreutzer” sonata. 
nnre 
Mabel Sharp Herdien, soprano, sang with great success 
last week in the performance of “The Messiah” in Oil 
City, Pa. Mrs. Herdien will be heard with the Chicago 
Apollo Club at the Auditorium Theater as Marguerite in 
Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust.” 
Ree 
The first of a series of six programs of songs by Chi 
cago composers will be given Thursday evening, April 24, 
in the MacBurney studios, by Hazel Huntley, contralto; 
Margaret Lester, soprano; Calvin S tenor, 
Burnham, baritone. The 


Coxe, and 


Vern following program will 
be given: 

I Opened All the Portals Grant-Schaeffer 
To a Flower 
© Azure Eve... Grant-Schaeffer 
A Lament . o4 ; Grant-Schaeffer 


The Eagle Grant-Schaeffer 


Grant-Schaeffer 





Grant-Schae ffer 
Grant-Schaeffer 
Grant-Schaeffer 


Hepaticas 

The Swing 
The Moon 
April in the 


Mother 
Hills Grant-Schaeffer 
Margaret Lester 
Rossetter G. Cole 
Rossetter G. Cole 
Eyes... Rossetter G. Cole 


Rossetter G. Cole 


Longing . 

A Kiss and a Tear 
When 
Unnumbered 


Love Is in Her 


(aivin S. Coxe 


With Musky-breathed William Lester 


William Lester 


Roses 
Autumn , 
A Moonlight Song 
I Wait for You 


William Lester 
William 


Lester 


Indian Maid’s Lament William Lester 
Hazel Huntley 

In the Silence of Night Arthur Olaf Anderson 

Spring Song Arthur Olaf Anderson 

Innocence Arthur Olaf Anderson 

May Time . Arthur Olaf Anderson 
Margaret Lester 

Jean Lulu Jones Downing 


Eleanor E. Freer 
William Lester 
William Lester 


Evening Song 
A Wedding Song 
Ballade 
Vern Burnham 
eee 

Ernestine Schumann-Heink will make her last appear- 
ance in Chicago this season in a song recital at Orchestra 
Hall, Sunday afternoon, April 20, under the direction of 
F. Wight Neumann Madame Schumann-Heink has ar- 
ranged a request program at popular prices The pro- 
gram selected will consist of three numbers by Wagner 
Erda Waltraute scene 
“Gotterdammerung” Knabe Lied” 
the song cycle “Frauenliebe und leben,” by 
from “Waffenschmied,” 


scene from “Rheingold,” from 


and “Hirten from 
“Tannhauser” ; 
Schumann; aria “Der Irmentraut” 
by Lortzing, and the “Drinking Song” from “Lucrezia 
jorgia” by Donizetti 


nne 


Gertrude V. O'Hanlon 
looks forward to a busy 


was in Chicago last week, and 


season for her charges next year 
nae 


a pupil of Herman Devries, 


Athletic 


Ruth Coffin, 
will be the soloist at the 
Association, Sunday, April 6. 

eee 

Hans Schroeder, the Chicago baritone, has 

gaged for the leading role in the festival to be given by 


soprano, and 


concert of the Chicago 


been en- 


the Chicago Singverein, Sunday evening, April 20, at the 
Auditorium 
nar 
D. A. Clippinger will lecture on the voice before the 
Woman's Club of Davenport, Ia, April 14. He will ad- 


dress the Wisconsin State Music Teachers’ Association at 
Madison, Wis., on April 17. 
Rar 
Lillian Nordica will appear at Orchestra Hall in a song 
recital Sunday afternoon, April 27, under the direction 
of F. Wight Neumann. This is to be Madame Nordica’s 
first and only appearance in song recital in Chicago this 
season. 
RRR 
Theodora Sturkow Ryder, pianist, left last week for 
concerts in Jacksonville, Ill., Detroit and Pittsburgh. Dur- 
ing the week of April 6 she will be in New York State 
Mrs. Ryder had to postpone her London concerts, as she 
has seven here, and, as she expresses it herself, she can 
only be in one place at a time. Apropos of Mrs. Ryder’s 
success the following are some recent notices which speak 
for themselves : 


Theodora Sturkow-Ryder is an unusually fine pianist; she plays 
with taste, with marked technical intelligence and manifest indi 
viduality. She has the most wonderful dexterity and agile fingering, 
and she constantly grew in favor with the audience Denver Post 


January 11, 1913 


Madame Sturkow-Ryder is a pianist of marked talent, and her 


numbers were enthusiastically received by the audience. They showed 


great delicacy and fine musicianship.—Colorado Springs Gazette, 


January 12, 1913 





Theodora Sturkow-Ryder, who is a charming blend, gave the 


Dy’ Albert suite a delightful reading, with a Boldini encore, and inter 


preted im an unusually interesting way a Russian group, following 


encore by Liadow, a jewel of delicacy Los Angeles 


1913. 


this by an 
Times, January 24, 





Of the work of Madame Sturkow-Ryder there is so much to be 


said it is indeed difficult to choose words to aptly fit the 


She is so delightfully sure of herself, and she presides at the pian 


occasion 
in so wholesome a way that she wins both interest and admiration 
Fresno (Cal.) Republican, January 26, 1913 

which proved her to 


Madame Sturkow-Ryder played in a manner 


be an artist of exceptional ability Her D’Albert suite especially 
was enthusiastically encored.—San Francisco Chronicle, January 30 
1913. 


Theodora Sturkow-Ryder charming 
“Biroulki,”” by 
Rebikoff, and the Rhene-Baton and Saint-Saéns group gave striking 
Chronicle, February 


was greatly applauded for the 


Liadew, to which she gave a delightful encore by 


proof of her powers as a pianist —San Francisco 


3, 19Ot3- 


Madame Sturkow-Ryder proved herself an artist of rare feeling 


and technic; the D’Albert suite demonstrated her interpretation of 
the classical style, and her Russian numbers were delightfully bril 
liant.—The Missoulian, Missoula, Mont., February 7, 1913 
ee 
Madame Sturkow-Ryder played the D’Albert suite, a Russias 


group and two encores. Her work is crisp, clean and competent 


She is the embodiment of clever capability, and her mastery of the 
piano is always complete.——-St. Paul Daily News 
Madame Sturkow-Ryder possesses a splendidly equipped technic 


and her playing is replete with that elusive something that we cal 


temperament, and these excellencies, together with a most engaging 


personality, unite to make her playing of more than ordinary interest 


St. Paul 
nee 


London for 


Pioneer Press 


After having resided in some time, at the 
instigation of his teacher, the famous Emile Sauret, the 
call of “home” became too powerful for Isidore Berger, a 
voung Chicago virtuoso, and he has returned to his home 
city. Young Berger carries with him a rare Italian violin, 
the gift of Prof 
most cherished instruments to this lad as a token of 


August Wilhelmj, who gave one of his 
appre 
Isidore Berger won the first prize at 
Music in the 


studies in 


ciation of his talent 
the Brussels Royal Conservatory of 1910 


began his musical Chicago, 
different 


scholarships in quick 


competition. He 


where he won the medals and distinctions for 


musical succession Then Berger 


went abroad and studied with Sauret, Cesar Thomson and 


Wilhelm), and, if the judgment pronounced upon his genius 


by the masters of the violin is correct, the young man is 
sure to make his mark in the world of music A recital i 
announced by Mr. Berger for Tuesday evening, April 8 


at the Ziegfeld Theater, when the following program will 
be rendered: 


Symphonie FEspagnole Lalo 


Chaconne 


Concerto, op. 35 T'schaikowsky 
Prudence Neff at the piano 
nene 
The Musical Art Society, Eric Delamarter, director, will 
give its second concert at the Fine Arts Theater, Thur 
day evening, April 17, under the direction of F. Wight 
I / 
Neumann. The program is as follows 
Folk Songs of Eastern Europe 
Come, Ye Merry Bove and Girls Croti 
So it Fell upon a Day Lithuania 
For the Czar Is Making War Dalmatia 
A Song of Captivity R 
A Song of the Great Adventure Hungaria 
Give Him a March Servi 
Heart's Desire R et 
Spirit of Night (eight parts) Rantock 
O. What a Lovely Magic (four parts) | each 
The Sirens (women’s voices with piano, flute, violin, herr 
and cello) Gileh 
O Bone Jesu (four parts) Palestri: 
Ye Are Not of the Flesh (five parts) Ract 


Rorowski 


To Sleep (five parts) 


Das Voeglein im Walde (men’s voices with soprar bb.) . . Duerrner 

The Brook (six parts) Anderson 

Sanctus (double choir) ; Giovanell 
nnre 

\ popular program was given in Orchestra Hall last 

lhursday evening, April 3. for the benefit of the flood suf 

ferers. Enrico Tramonti, harpist, was the soloist The 


orchestra, under Frederick Stock, played the overture t 
Dvorak’s “New World” symphony 
Youth” ; 


Weber's “Euryanthe” : 
Wand of 


Elgar’s suite, “The Enesco’s “Rouma 


nian” rhapsody; a group of three selections—Schubert’s 
“The Bee,” Beethoven's minuet and Dvorak’s “Humor 
esque’"—which have been orchestrated by Mr. Stock; Gla 


I'schaikowsky's “Marche 


mm this concert 


rounow’s “Valse de Concert” and 


Slave The gross receipts fr were turned 


over to the Chicago Association of Commerce Relief Fund 


nnre 
Mathilde Heuchling, contralto, and Beecher Burtor 
tenor, are two of the soloists engaged for the concert t 


William 
Sunday 


The chorus of 300 singers will give the inspiring 


be given by the Chicago Singverein, Boepplei 


conductor, in the Auditorium Theater, 
April 20 


choral work, “Aus Deutschland’s Grosser Zeit.” A boy 


evening 


chorus of 150 voices will also take part and the orchestral 


accompaniments will be furnished by the 

phony Orchestra, with Wilhelm Middelschulte at the orgat 
Rae 

The Cincinnati Orchestra, which was to have 

April 6, has canceled the date 


Chi ago Sym 


appear 


here on Sunday afternoon, 


and Mrs. Charles B. Taft, president of the orchestra, has 
sent to F. Wight Neumann, the local manager, under whos« 
direction the orchestra was to appear at the Studebak 

the following telegram “Cincinnati cut off by high wa 
ter It is impossible to move orchestra this week inex 
pressibly regret necessity of canceling our Chicago date 


Mischa Elman, who was engaged as soloist f 


April 6.” 


this concert, will make his farewell appearance for 


season in Chicago Sunday afternoon, April 13, at Orchestra 


Hall 
neuer 
Birdice Blye is winning continued success At her re 
cital, given recently before the Marcato Musical Club 
Clarksburg, W. Va., many of the audience gathered around 


Madame Blye, who gave a request program after the lon 
recital. The Clarksburg Exponent said 
Madame Bive in a most «killf anner perf < er lec 
most dificult passages Her tou i eat 1 eke t lw 
expressive, with the trills and runs bril tly | A 
finish was aided by masterf e of the ped 
In Asheville, N. C.. where Madame Blve was immediat« 
lv re-engaged for two recitals next s« t the Ashevil 
Citizen stated 
Madame Blye is a musiciar f re rkable a 
whose art f r 4 t Ma 
Bive's masterly he w 5 ‘ 
powerful and authoritative lhe . — be 
aS OTe f the finest heard in Asheville i ea 
nee 
To Sleep,” by Felix Borowski, a chorus in fi part 
and Arthur Olaf Andersen's “The Brook in six part 
will be sung by the Musical Art Society, Fs Delat te 
conducting, at the neert on April 17, at the | Art 
Theater 
Rae 
Engen Ysaye will be heard again in Chicag 
recital at Orchestra Hall n Monday evening \prnl 
This will be his seventh ippearance Chicago thi p , 
Leon Sametini played s an ef re fter the Hr h G 
minor concerto Felix Borowsh . VW t 
the name mav mean Mr. Samet p ‘ < ' 
cially well and disclosed the te f t I 
‘Schoumka” 1 ne of the best res in the violin lit 
ture. and as played by Mr. S best te , 4 
nee 
Albert Borroff, basso, will wive hi 
it the Fine Arts Theater Wed , \ 
The program will be follow 
L"Ieola D'Iechia 
Vecchia Zimara La Rohe 
Lascia An Orla 
Russian Folksongs 
Chant Nuptia 
Brar 
{ te 
Chant € i 
I wer fl ' 
Morning ' , 
Buble L { WW W 
! ‘ ‘ 
kr r ‘ 
la lf tone 
, flainme la ‘ 
f Sky Above the Roof ‘ 
The W I “ ( I 
 S em Te 
I I ey 
Kh k Ff 4 
Phos cen 
j Dance ‘ 
an As 
4 sonata by Leon Sowerh 1 young pianist and | 
omposition of Arthur Olaf Andersen, was played la 
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rday by the composer and Herman Felber, Jr., at one 

f the regular recitals of the American Conservatory. The 

ork is modern in outline and construction and reflected 
credit on the musicianship of the young artist. 


nnn 


e last neert of the Amateur Musical Club season 
given in the Studebaker Theater, Monday, Apri! 
30 p.m. Joseph Schreurs, first clarinet of the Chi- 
Orchestra, will be the assisting artist 
nRre 
{ a fternoon, April 5, at Kimball Hall, under the 


f the American Conservatory of Music, advanced 
ent feniot Levy were heard ina piano recital. The 


Mendelssohn 


Walter K 
' GA Moszkowski 
Dorotl | t 
eg Cyril Scott 
( . ° Liszt 
I eM lelba 
| suf Wasser zu Singe Schubert-Liszt 
Maiden’s Wist ..-Chopin-Liszt 
Nina Mesirow 
Concert mit (second and third movements) Henselt 
Liszt 
(jra Desmond 
( cine Martuce 
I re ga 
F Liszt-Busoni 
Marie |} 
Orchest parts played by Heniot Levy 
Le has certainly one of the best classes in Chi 
ind eacl f his pupils showed the result of good 
trainnie 
nme, 
( nino e la Comare” (“The Cobbler and the Fairy’), 
th Lui ret in one of her famous roles, will be 
ented the Chicago Grand Opera Company, at the 
on Monday evening, April 21 This opera 
d not be produced during the regular season here ow 
to the lacl f time for rehearsals, but since then it 
been given in Philadelphia and San Francisco. Sup 
rting the diva in the cast will be Trevisan Polese, Nico 
Venturini and Heyl. Following the opera a_ ballet 
rtissement will be given 
nRR, 
Advanced pupils of Silvio Scionti will appear in the next 
ital of the American Conservatory, Saturday afternoon 
at Kimball Hall 
nRre*e 
Margaret Weiland, a talented pupil of Jennette Loudon 
f e representative of Ture Musica, Courter 
Thursday afternoon in Miss Loudon’'s studio in the 
Fine Arts Building. Miss Weiland, who is only sixteen 
f e, revealed herself to be an interesting pianist, 
th few more years of study, should be heard 
\l he has accomplished much that stamps 
the best students in the Jennette Loudon 
nRe 
Clarke, the Chicago baritone, and Rachel Stein 
st, were married on March 30 in Chicago at 
| t Baptist Church, by the Rev. Myron Adam 
nme 
t neert recital by advanced students of Earl Blair, 
g, April 1, Luella Ahlschlager played very 
tably the first movement of three concertos—the Bee 
FE flat major, the Tschaikowsky B flat minor, and 
| t neert n E flat. Mr. Blair played the orches 
RENE Devries 
Cincinnati Benefit Concert. 
1, the Cincinnati Musicians’ Protective Asso 
N 1, will give a benefit for its musicians’ home 
here will be a military band of 250 pieces, also 
( innati Choral Society, 250 singers, with Antoinette 
Wert West, pra soloist. and Herman Bellstedt, as 
The entertainment will be given at the Music 
Cir ut The program follows 
Svendsen 
Not vet selected 
Nat \ Herman Bellstedt 
Rossin 
\ \ er-W 
St uss 
| 4 y 
f Montene I 1 erf ning popu 
k Ra ‘ g Poet and 
! hy pe y al ‘I i tyle nd in 
M un I s Fa ling with 
\f R I fe { Sam 
M I M Oreg fr “ era, The 
‘ M y J I Ss 
f { annual meeting of the Swiss Music 
nkiinstlerverein Association is to take place June 14 
and r& at St. Gall This has no relation with the Saint- 
Saéns festival, already announced in these columns, to take 





JanpolsKi'’s Brilliant Trans-Continental Tour. 





3elow appear a few press notices relative to Albert 
Janpolski’s recent transcontinental tour. The well known 
Russian baritone, with his wife and accompanist, Frederick 
Fleming Beal, has just completed a ten weeks’ tour that 
covered over thirteen thousand miles, including St. Paul 
in the North, California in the West, and Florida in the 
South, and despite the great distances, the singer made 
twenty-five appearances. Although the Russian baritone 
had made several previous tours through the Middle and 
North West, this was the first time he had been heard in 
California, where he was booked for three weeks, his suc- 
cess being instantaneous and brilliant. Indeed, it is said 
that few artists have received warmer ovations than Mr. 
Janpolski enjoyed at his first recital in Los Angeles at the 
Auditorium, and each succeeding appearance in California 
was, it is reported, but a repetition of his first splendid 
reception in the Golden State. 

Janpolski’s programs were found to be versatile and un- 
hackneyed, and before he left California so many requests 

















ALBERT JANPOLSKI 


were made for dates next season that even a more exten 
sive tour is being arranged for next year 

Mr. Janpolski was no stranger to the Middle West and 
South and his successes there were easily anticipated. It 
might be in order here to mention that he appeared twice 
in Chicago, at a recital in the home of Charles R. Crane, 
and with the Chicago University Choral Club at Mandel 
Hall, which was the second recital at the university within 
six months 

Mr. Janpolski was ably supported by Mr. Beal, the well 
known pianist and composer, whose delightful accompani 
ments added much to the success of the tour 

\lbert Janpolski’s western success is told in the follow- 
ing press reviews: 
FIRST APPEARANCE OF JANPOLSKI, RARITONE, GREETED 

ENTHUSIASTICALLY 





Albert Greg wich Janpolski, noted Russian baritone, has never 
visited Southern Califor last night gave 
his first recital in Tos 

His voice is 1 sy ry range, his 
diction in several languages is commendable and his mentality, ver 
satility and interpretative art place him in the ranks of the great 

rtists Fach group of ngs on his program were well received 

1 especially tl Rus e 

The recital and aria from the pera “Eugen Onegin” by Tschai 
kowsky was exceptionally well s g. this aria giving opportunity for 

Ss great range and perfect voice controi.—Los Angeles (Cal.) Ex 


}TANPOLSKI, THE RUSSIAN BARITONE, GAVE AN AFTER 
NOON OF UNUSUAL PLEASURE 

Showing the artist's extensive repertory, his program was divided 

into four parts: Old Italian, modern German, Russian and English 





Janpolski is a f we one of the sweetest and 
t made es that has bee here in many a day. He 
expresses self song with exquisite feeling and sympathy, and 
the rare extent of his program, selections, serious, sweet, scornful, 





mmorous, tragic, showed a careful choice to suit the flexibility and 
the range of his voice 


His Russian songs revealed an excellent sense of musical values 


upon the singer's part, and his modern songs disclosed vocal re- 
sources that delighted his audience. 

Perhaps he was at his best in the daintier bits, although his aria 
from the opera of Tschaikowsky; “Eugen Onegin,” and Kalinnikoff’s 
“Wail for Freedom” brought to light dramatic powers in his voice 
that were splendid. 

The audience was one of the largest of the season.—San Diego 
(Cal.) Sun. 

RUSSIAN BARITONE HIGHLY PLEASING TO AUDIENCE. 

Albert Janpolski, the Russian baritone, gave a song recital at the 
Auditorium last night that, to judge by the reception accorded the 
work of the singer, was highly pleasing to his audience. The artist 
has a most agreeable voice and his interpretative ability and pef 
sonality added musical charm to the program he presented. 

Brahms’ “Verrath” (“Treachery”) was an especially effective sung 
composition early in the evening, and notably delighting were the 
Russian folksongs, sung in the vernacular, which were among the 
numbers that the audience insisted on having repeated. 

“‘Mavourneen,” sung as an encore, was a number that met much 
favor, as did Rubinstein’s “Good Night,” which, though the final 
number of the program, had to be repeated. Mr. Janpolski’s excel 
lent English diction, as shown in the group of English song by 
MacDowell, Edward German, Henschel and Rubinstein, is worthy 
of note. It is such diction as might serve as a pattern for the 
average artist of English native tongue.—Los Angeles Express. 





JANPOLSKI AT ALL TIMES GRACIOUS WITH AUDIENCE 

Albert Gregorowich Janpolski, Russian baritone, added to his 
laurels by his recital last night. The Slavic temperament expressed 
itself through a voice that in its impassioned phrases flooded the 
halt with a surging resonance and in its quieter moods was marked 
by the sweetness of a rare fluent quality. 

Perhaps the number received with greatest enthusiasm was Grieg’s 
“Wasserlile.”” With an exquisite delicacy of phrase Janpolski car 
ried the weaving melody through a brilliant crescendo to its restless 
finale. The “Verrath” of Brahms proved a glorious surge of melody 
as Janpolski interpreted it. Into the two Russian folksongs—*‘The 
Barge Song” and “Kalinka”—the artist infused an impassioned elo 
quence that was wonderfully effective. The audience would gladly 
have heard more of these stirring Slav melodies.—Pasadena (Cal.) 
Daily News. 





JANPOLSKI ST. PAUL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA RUSSIAN 
PROGRAM. 

Mr. Janupolski, the soloist of the afternoon, is mot a stranger to 
either St. Paul or Minneapolis, having sung with the orchestras of 
the two cities before. His numbers were the very difficult letter 
recitative and aria from Tschaikowsky’s opera, “Eugen Onegin,” a 
charming Russian folksong of the Volga, sung by the bargemen in 
the hauling in of their boats, the prologue from the ‘‘Pagliacci,”” “Erm 
Tu” from Verdi's “Un Ballo in Maschera,” and the “Evening Star 
from “Tannhauser.” Mr. Janpolski has a beautiful voice, sym 
pathetic and capable of a large range of expression, a style that is 
unaffected and sincere.—St. Paul Pioneer Press. 

JANPOLSKUS SONG INTERPRETATION CAPTIVATES 

HEARERS. 

Janpolski has capivated Boise and has added to his already large 
circle of admirers an appreciative audience of Boise music lovers, 
who will watch eagerly for the next opportunity to hear the tamous 
Russian baritone. 

With an extensive repertory of old Italian, German, Russian and 
English songs, Janpolski gave the highest pleasure with his English 
songs and his interpretation of songs of Russian folklore. He has 
a voice of wonderful sweetness, wide range and extreme flexibility 
Combined with the attainments, he possesses the musical tempera 
ment of the Slavonian race, which enables him to anticipate every 
word with an expression which fully interprets the meaning, making 
it almost possible to understand his foreign songs without the Eng 
lish interpretation. His perfect enunciation and graciousness in re 
sponding to encores added further to the pleasure of the recital. 

Of his English songs, “Mavourneen,” and a novel little bit from 
the German, “Rolling Down to Rio,” brought out the greatest ap 
plause, the former sung with exquisite feeling and the latter with 
delicious abandon.— Boise (Idaho) Statesman 





JANPOLSKI CONCERT EXCELLENT. 

Such singing as Janpolski’s would be memorable at any time, for 
his baritone voice is a very fine one, his skill in using it is almost 
flawless, and he has an unerring feeling for style. His singing of 
a number of old and new songs was thoroughly delightful, especially 
in the Russian tolksongs. 

The :ange of his power seemed fairly shown in the “Evening 
Star” from “Tannhauser,” which requires delicately poised rhythm 
and beautifully controlled closed tones.—St. Joseph (Mo.) Gazette 

— 
CONCERT AT UNIVERSITY 

Albert Janpolski contributed pleasure by his singing in the Hadley 
cantata, “Legend of Grenada,” and in his aria from Tschaikowsky's 
“Eugen Onegin,” and shorter numbers at last night’s concert wit! 
the Chicago University Choral Club at Mandel Hall.—Chicago Even 
ing Post. (Advertisement) 





Max Jacobs Items. 

Max Rosenzweig, aged thirteen years. played the Wien 
iawski concerto at the concert given by Pavlow, in Brook 
lyn, N. Y., March 30, causing a furore by his brilliant per 
formance. Abraham Rosen appeared at the Educational 
Alliance, March 30, playing the two romanzas by Beetho- 
ven, and Nachez’s “Gypsy Airs.” Julius Weitzner appeared 
at City College, New York, April 3, in Wieniawski’s pol- 
onaise and arrangements by Kreisler. Little Robert Spok- 
any played at Aeolian Hall, New York, April 6, in the 
Welch-Gugler matinee musicale; notice of his success is 
recorded under the review of that affair. All these violin- 
ists are studying with Max Jacobs. 
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Charlotte Nelson-Brailey, Young American Soprano. 





Charlotte Nelson-Brailey, the young American soprano, 
who made her New York operatic debut in Parelli’s “A 
“The on March 9, 
achieved a success such as must have been gratifying to her. 

As Rosaura, a role which she created in English, her 
art was a revelation. In addition to a beautiful voice, 
brilliant, yet full of color and so admirably placed that at 
all times she had it under complete control, she displayed 


Lover's Quarrel,” before Sohemians,” 


a wonderful charm, grace of movement and repose, which 
should aid her considerably in an operatic career. At the 
finish of her brilliant and difficult aria she aroused great 
enthusiasm and her audience interrupted her with loud 
applause. 

Madame Brailey’s voice has 
and she impresses with her reliability. 
ciation is noticeable for its clearness 
whether an audience appreciates being able to hear the text, 
a remark heard at this performance is apropos. When the 
singer in rapid fire of action with the tenor sings out: 
“Am I, 
ence, as if in reply, made answer: 


a peculiar carrying power 
Her English enun 
As an instance of 


ves or no, a clever actress?” a voice in the audi- 
“Yes, Charlotte, you 
are.” 

A Southerner, her birthplace being Knoxville, Tenn., 
she comes of a family prominent in Virginia, Tennessee 
and the Carolinas, and among whom are many musicians 


Like many singers, she began her career as soloist in a 
church choir when sixteen years of age, and when she 
decided upon pursuing larger musical interests she came 
to New York to Oscar Saenger, who immediately recog- 
nized her unusual gifts, and from the complete success 
achieved in creating this role, he has evidently directed 
her talents wisely. She is an ardent worker and spared 
herself no effort in attaining a standard seldom reached 
by singers entering upon an operatic career. 

of ten leading roles 
They are Aida, But 
Santuzza, Suzanne in “The Secret « 


Madame Brailey has a repertory 
which she sings in the vernacular 
f 


Mimi, Tosca, 
Marguerite, Manon, Michaela and Rosaura in 


terfly, 
Suzanne,” 
“A Lovers’ Quarrel,” which role she is now under con 
tract to sing on tour for the Redpath Musical Bureau, of 
Chicago, beginning May I. 
Refuting the old saying that “a prophet is not without 
honor save in his own country,” the two cities which claim 
this charming artist, Toledo, Ohio, and Knoxville, Tenn 
immediately arranged for her appearance while on tour 
Madame Berailey will be heard next year with one of the 
principal opera companies, with which she will sing prima 
donna roles. Oscar Saenger predicts a brilliant career 


for her. 





Severn Musicale. 


t the Severn studios, 131 West Fifty-sixth street, New 
York, on Tuesday evening, April 1, the following program 


was rendered by pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Severn: 


Piano, Concerto G minor, third movement Mendelssohn 
Hattie Sonthall 
Orchestral accompaniment on second piano by Mrs. Severn. 
»oprano-— 
Those Sad Blue Eyes Sanderson 
What Would the Roses Say Coverly 
OE OR cccdcncccecnvvaccenesdaentartepanbanes Ware 
Rose Gartman 
Bass, Vision Fugitive Massenet 
Robe C. Cratty 
Violin, Der Sohn der Haid Kela- Bela 
Al ( 
Piano, Valse de Concert La Forge 
la Sontt 
Seprano— 
The First of June wore Oliver 
I Wonder Why Richards 
My Secret Severn 
M | 
Violin, Faust Fantasic iia Singalee 
Rayr 1 Mayer! 
Soprano, Soul of the Spell Severn 
Rose Gariman 
Vi 1 of ga by Mr. Severn 
Bass 
\ Memory - Park 
A Song of Stee Spross 
R C. Cratty 
Violin, Russian Airs Wieniawski 
R Hebert 
Soprano, Valse Song . Venzano 


Mae Duncan 
Of special interest was the playing of Miss Sonthall, who 
made a splendid impression, showing excellent technic and 
understanding. For a youth of seventeen Mr. Cratty dis- 
closed a 


been carefully trained 


voice of excellent dramatic quality which had 
The violin playing of young Mr 
redit upon his teacher, Mr. Severn, 


difficult 


Hebert reflected great « 
ind he the 

manner that augurs well for his future. Miss Duncan sang 
skill and discretion and the other 
usual the 
of Mr. 


a pleasant social 


rendered Wieniawski number in a 


the Venzano waltz with 
duties acceptably. As 
} 


by the happy 


pupils discharged thei: 
program illuminated remarks 
Severn, and the 


following the musical numbers 


was 
audience remained for 
hour 


Francis Maclennan in Wiesbaden. 


“Aida” is one of the operas in which Francis Maclen 
nan excels and his appearance in the part of Radames in 
a guest performance at Wiesbaden won for him the most 
enthusiastic praise, as may be seen by the following press 
notices: 
WIESBADEN 
The Court Ti 
of Francis Maclennan, tenor at the Berlin 


COURT 


THEATER AIDA.” 


eater gave us exceptional treat the “Gastspicl” 


Royal Opera. The artist, 
who has appeared here before, again met with an enthusiastic 
ihe gigantic Verdi is, 
nobleness and cnarm, an lifficult 


ice but the 


recep 


tion task set by despite its importance, 


extremely and demands not 
heroic v« 


one 
nly the sonorous sounds of an dainty silver 
edged art of an accomplished bel canto singer as well, rich natural 
gifts and the expression of a soul rent by passion. And it is in 
this very role that Maclennan attains an artistic elevation due to 
no external causes, but rendered solely possible by the pure depths 
of his artistic conceptions and his idea! vocal qualities. —Wiesbadener 


Badebiatt, January 9, 1913. 


The artist has remarkable vocal powers, augmented further by 
very careful sch ng. The w timbre in his voice impressed 


us most favorably and rendered the absence of all hard, metallic 


notes in the high registers, such ‘ther great singers dis 
close, quite natural and not at all surprising. In the softer passages 


as many 


the voice has peculiar charm, and can do full justice both to the 
and the lyrical parts. Verdi has to be 


This postulate, which is of pre-eminent importance for Italian music 


more heroic purely sung 


modern artists, is fulfilled to a degree 


thought out 


and overlooked by 
by Mr 
conception of the role enhance his splendid vocal performances still 
more. A fine figure and courtly action perfected the excellent im- 
pression he created.—Wiesbaden General Anzeiger, February 6, 1911 


so many 


Maclennan. The well and effective dramatic 


His glorious, schooled vocal resources, exceptional enunciation 


him to be a most valuable 
Wiesbaden Tageblatt, 


and great histrionic power stamt 
ance on the opera stage 


appear- 
February 6, 1911 


Yesterday's performance of “ * was the means of introducing 


to us Francis Maclennan, who made his debut here as *Radames, and 





FRANCIS MACLELLAN AS RADAMES IN “AIDA.’ 


immediately 


nd stately 


won his audience by 
acting.—Rheinischer ( 


his superb singing, his attractive 


urier, Wiesbaden, February 6 


Madame Cahier was excellently partnered by Mr. Maclennan, who - 


afforded 





us a series of most stirring and impressive emotions and 
who was the center of lively and enthusiastic ovations.—Rheiniocher 


Courier, Wiesbaden, April 21, i911 (Advertisement. ) 


Mildred Potter with Boston Cecilia Society. 

Mildred Potter, the popular contralto, has been booked 
by her manager, Walter Anderson, of New York, to sing 
in the “Music Maker,” on April 17, with the Boston 
Cecilia Society, under the direction of Arthur Mees. This 
will be Miss Potter’s third engagement this season in the 
same work. She will be heard with the Columbia Univer 
ity Choral Society, at Carnegie Hall, New York, in the 
near future, and at the Albany (N. Y.) festival, on 
May 5s. 
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Management: ANTONIA SAWYER, 1425 Breadway, New York 
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Management, The Wolfsohn Musical Bureaa 
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af Prima Donna Soprano 
A Metropolitan Opera House 
New York 
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Address 339 West 23rd Street 
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Management, Walter R. Anderson 
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ity of great operatic artiste, amoag whom: Adelina 
Patti, Nordica, Tamagno, Etc. 


VOCAL STUDIO - - 65 CENTRAL PARK WEST, KT. 
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Formeriy Coa- 
Guctor Metropoli- 
ten Opera, New 
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PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 
Cevent Garden Opera, London Opera Comique, Paris 
Ce., Montreal 


Address: 4478 St. Catherine Street West, Montreal 


CECIL FANNING parton 
H. B. TURPIN scompanss 


During the Season of 1912-13 are giving Recitals in 
Germany, Italy and England 


Available for Recitais in America after Sept. ist, 1912 
Address: H. B. TURPIN, Dayton, Ohio 
or 8. B. TURPIN, Care of American Express Co., London, England 








No matter how many men—how many 
masters will play the Piano in America next 


NORAH DREWETT 


will not only hold her own, but when the 1913- 
1914 season is over, the advent of 


NORAH DREWETT 


will be considered one of the greatest artistic 
and pianistic events of that season. 


We have assumed the management of the 
tour. 


Concert Direction M. 4. HANSON 


437 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Hanna Butler's Active Season. 
itler, soprano, and one of the busiest vocal 
ers in Chicago, has appeared this season seven times 
In October 
1 French program and in the succeeding 
German, Scandinavian, Old English and Italian 
nd request, during the March 
On April 26 she will 
(American composers 


month of 
ogram 

imbers by 
will be the aria from “Na- 
Gilberte, Lulu Jones Downing 





February she 























add 
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HANNA BUTLER 


rt and Travel Club at the Olympic Theater, Chicag: 





appeared be fe pre 


Twice in the year Dr. Carl gives Series of Concerts 
which are the last word in Organ Playing. Every Sunday Evening 
he plays a Recital before the Service. Every Monday Night O: 
ganists trained by him give a Free Recital for the People. The 
First Sunday of the Month the Choir sing an Oratorio, At the 
Mid-week Meeting, Dr. Carl presides at the Organ 


tional spirit. 


In no other Church do great ideas march more steadily into the 
Soul through “The Ear Gate” and garrison the heart with high and 
oly emotions Howarp DUFFIELD, 





Garrigue Quartet at Plaza. 
At the Plaza Hotel, New York, on the afternoon of 
March io, the Garrigue Grand Opera Quartet provided the 
following program for the Ohio Society of New York: 


Sextet, Lucia ranged ere eee 
0 5 Lave, Sapoho. ...-ccevecccvecccevecvvcssesessece ..Gounod 
Miss Deatt 
Celeste Aida . ..» Verdi 

M Aless | 
Aria, Oberon Weber 
Mrs. Wilson 
Sweet and I e Barnby 
Quartet, Rigolet ‘ . Verdi 
Evening St Tanr ‘ ...Wagner 
Robe Cavendist 
Du I) Tr ‘ ... Verdi 
M Wils M \lessandr« 
Im Herbst .. ee ..- Franz 
Roberta Bea 
scenes from Faust . Gounod 
Duc Act 1 
I Finale, Act 
The Garrigue Gra Opera Quartet 


Spalding in St. Petersburg and Copenhagen. 
Albert Spalding, the distinguished violinist, recently gave 
recitals in St. Petersburg, Russia, and Copenhagen, Den- 
mark. The last two concerts in the latter city attracted 
crowded house s 
Albert Spalding’s latest schedule shows the following list 


of dates and cities in which he recently has, and will ap 


pear in the near future: March 28, Bremen; March 209, 
Hamburg; April 5, Milan; April 7, Bologna; April 11, 
Venice; April 14, Florence; April 16, Rome; April 20, 


Florence; April 25 
show marked activity on the part of the gifted American 


Paris. The foregoing dates certainly 
violin virtuoso, who is in demand throughout Europe this 
season 

Mr. Spalding has just 
two months’ tour of Europe next fall, prior to his Amer 


concluded arrangements for a 


ican season, which begins November 20, under the man 
} The European tour calls for 
fifty concerts, starts in Norway, September 10, and will in 


agement of R. E. Johnston 


clude appearances in Sweden, Finland, Russia, Denmark 
Holland 
artist will immediately start for America to fill his many 


ending with a recital in Paris, after which the 


engagements on this side of the Atlantic. 

Albert Spalding announces that on his European tour 
next fall he purposes introducing some novelties. among 
others a violin concerto by Henry Oswald, the well known 
Brazilian composer, also a very fine and serious duo for 
piano and violin by Mortimer Wilson, director of the At- 
lanta (Ga.) Symphony Orchestra, and the young violinist 
may include some of his own compositions. 

The appended Spalding criticisms are culled from St 
Petersburg and Copenhagen papers: 


The performance of the A major sonata of Handel, the first nun 





her of the interesting and distinguished program, proved to us that 
ve were in the presence of a finished, perfect and gertiine artis 
The beauty. the depth, the sweetness of his tones: the perfect know! 
ige of all technical intricacies, the noble phrasing. the fine sty 
throughout the whole interpretatior the extraordinary understand 
ng and the high level of the ensemble thanks to all these qua! 
es. he t ree nquered our complete admiratior With great 
beauty, lightness and rhythmix ecision he interpreted also the G 
rondo of Mozart The performance of the sonata in A 

for violin solo, by Reger, was esrecially interesting. Rege: 


and archaic manner. 


rate entrance of the 
sage and altogether the quality of his tones are exquisitely trans- 
parent and clear. The program contained also pieces by Kreisler, 
Franck, Brahms, etc., 
mirable qualities and temperament.—The Retch, St 


ruary 


friends of the 


heavy 


(in which the piano part was sustained by 


beautiful as to tone 


a well filled house at the concert hall at the Casino 


have dawned upon the people of Copenhagen that 


his use of the bow 


“heart conquering” 


the se 


price Viennois.” The 


storms of applause The accompaniments of 


in following Bach so closely in style, risks comparisons, and al 
though he does not excel the great works of his predecessors, his 
music is excellent and interesting throughout by the free polyphony 
Mr. Spalding unfolds with understanding the 
contrapuntal beatities of this work; he marks distinctly each sep- 


lifferent voices, minutely detailing each pa 


y 13 (Russian calendar),.1913 


The American violinist, Albert Spalding, succeeded last night in 
drawing a very well filled house’ to the Casino Concert Hall, 
this is, we hope, an anticipation of an entirely packed house 
the last concert, which he is giving on Tuesday in the same hall 
It is all the more certain that this will happen, as his audience last 





ALBERT SPALDING. 


night was so enchanted that they will surely take advantage of the 
occasion and hear him again, at the same time telling all their 


unusual musical evening in store for them. 


each classical in their own way: the A major sonata of Brahms 
Benoist most 


Andre 


artistically), and the chaconne of Bach, which it is the ambition 


every concertizing violinst to interpret. Mr 


the sonata with that mixture of manly energy, deep poetical rever 
ence and gentle humor which characterize this composition; and 


playing of Bach was monumental as to lines, sure as to style 


When the American violinist, Albert Spalding, 


cal appearance last month before the public of Copenhagen, 
played to nearly empty benches. Last Saturday, however, he drew 
It must finally 


NIbert Spalding 


an unusual violinist. His technic is of the 


the public, he could easily become a very dangerous competitor for 


strongly admired Burmester his, however, is not 


Spalding’s desire, and it is just this which is his greatest and finest 
qualification, and proves his incorruntible musical nature. If 
should especially emphasize anything on the program of the concert 
giver it ought perhaps to be his charming delivery of Schumann's 


“Garten Melodie” and his dazzling performance of Kreisler's 


audience greeted the great 
André 
( Advertisement.) 


excellent taste.—Berlingske Titende 

















KATHARINE GOODSON in Germany 











pril 21 she will give a song recital in Sioux City, 
efore the Woman's Club She booked also to ap 
n recital in Indianapoli 
her neert and recita work, Mrs Sutler cde 
large pert of her time to her pupils, her studio in 
Arts Building, Chicago, being the center of mu 
{ M Butler’s bookings for next season 
the m gement Gertrude V. O’Hanlon 
Tribute to Dr. Carl. 
Howard Duffield, pastor of the Old First Presby 
Church, New York, paid the following tribute to 
William C. Carl in the church bulletin of April 6: 
HAVE YOU AN EAR 
Pine Org f Pianos, a Chorus ¢ ir 
Sol the itest Hymnal, and Dr 
had a r 1 cabinet organ, a 
\! ( LD) t cade its 
" istinct bot des of the sea; an 
V | € " x lignity and rare 
he 1 f Q freedom of the 
i h t t © the blest musical methods of all the 
ily c ur the w e People with the whole 
( M \ R ses, Asc tions 
‘ } ! ( ‘ c sk and dev 
Flbtal-Abendpost. Feb. 25, 1013.—“She not only 
esses a notable techni ver which she commands 
lel vy and sweetness equally with powerful, mas 
ible to put herself into and 
4 nee the tents of the works, and thus to 
nterpret them ft ithin She won her audience 
tely in her very first number, the Brahms 
Y minor nata, that is those who wished to be in 
fluet i by the spirit of the work, and not only by 
playing The second number, the Mozart A 
1jor sonata, was a direct contrast to it. How clear 
ar ing, how smoothly and simply she played 
it re was not a trace of affectation; all was so 
nat and graceful that it was a joy to listen to it 
Chopin's etudes and valses were played so delicately 
ind with suc sphere that one would have liked 
te ive heard them a second time Five lighter 
works now followed, which were played with great 
brilliance The final number was Liszt’s ‘Taran- 
tella,” which was performed with immense bravura. 


As an encore the artist gave no less a work than 


Chopin's A flat polonaise.’ 


Dresdner Nachrichten, Feb. 25 


1913.—“Her whole 








tone production is quite notable. Added to this there 
is a mature understanding and an innate sense of 
atmosphere. Everything that springs from her fin- 
gers has significant form, living tone color, and cli- 
maxes on broad lines. Her rhythmical sense is full 
of energy, and the animation of cantilene passages 
shows a healthy feeling for poetical, musical values. 
Chis fine artist revealed her powers in the Brahms 
F minor sonata. In the full coloring of the magic 
andante and the architectural allegro maestoso, which 
rises to rare heights, she gave such conclusive per- 
formances which raised them far above the average 
A glorious rendering of the Mozart A major sonata 
followed, in which all the beauties of the work shone 
out with the deepest penetration. Goodson showed 
not only what one can put into the three movements, 
but the gold that really lies in them. Every one 
wishing to teach and learn should have heard this 
Sonata.” 


Dresdner Journal, Feb. 24, 1913.—‘“In yesterday's 
recital one saw that the word ‘unmusical’ only ap- 
plies to our cousins across the Channel under certain 
conditions. KATHARINE GOODSON’S playing, for 





instance, gives it the lie It was the very essence 
of music. This artist is what one might call a 
‘music soul’ above everything finely sensitive to the 
mood of the moment. She placed Brahms, Mozart 
and Chopin side by side, revealing the musical physi- 
ognomy of each so wonderfully clearly, that one may 
call it the highest art of musical characterization, 
which is only possible with complete self-effacement 
and a loving understanding of the characteristics of 
the masters and their works. It did not surprise us to 
such an extent that KATHARINE GOODSON ren 
dered the Brahms F minor sonata so sublimely, ro- 
mantically and yet nowhere with feminine sentimen 
tality as her performance of the Mozart A major 
sonata and the Chopin works We imagined that 
Brahms as a German from the lower provinces would 
appeal in his mode of thought to our Angin-Saxon 
cousins, but we did not expect to hear from the 
hand of an English pianist the gold filigree work of 
the Mozart spinet-technic mastered with such com- 
plete perfection of grace and charm and we were “10 
less astonished to hear streaming from her fingers 
with rubato feeling, the romantic fanciful sensibil- 
ities of Chopin's world.” 








all of which were played with the same ad- 
Petersburg, Feb- 


end of the program consisted this time of two large works, 


Spalding delivered 


National Titende, Copenhagen, March 16, 1913. 


made his first musi 


highest perfection 
is certain and elegant and his tone can sound so 


and fascinating that, were it his wish to trick 


violinist with 
Benoist wer: 





nd 


ast 
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NEW YORK LIEDERKRANZ CONCERT. 

The New York Liederkranz Society gave a splendid 
concert Sunday evening, April 6. Efrem Zimbalist received 
an ovation, two encores following his concerto (the Men- 
delssohn), which was played with beauty of tone, ever 
present in the Zimbalist interpretations. People were simi 
larly enthusiastic following the Wagner “Preislied,”’ Tor 
\ulin “Humoresque,” and Chopin waltz, calling him out 
with salvos of applause. Elsa Kellner, soprano soloist, has 
a light, lyric voice, silvery in color, coupled with animation 
in singing. She is an artist, sang well, and looked charm 
ing. Emil Zeh, tenor, and Carl Schlegel, baritone, did good 
work in incidental solos. The singing of the Mannerchor 
n “Das Dorf,” “Die Muhle,” and the sailors’ chorus (from 
“Flying Dutchman”) was beautiful; wonderfully light, 
pianissimo singing was'that in “Die Muhle.” Great power 
was developed as well, Conductor Arthur Claassen holding 
his forces, choral and orchestral, firmly in hand. 

At the close one felt as the listener does following a 
grand opera performance, a sigh, a feeling of satisfaction, 
and regret that ‘tis all past. The hall was crowded with 
the usual high-class American-German population, intense 
music lovers, holding high respect, and showing it, in their 
attitude toward the noble art 





Rich-Altemus Recital in Philadelphia. 

It has been many weeks since Philadelphia has been 
offered a joint recital of the same high artistic value as 
that presented by Thaddeus Rich and Ethel Altemus at 
Witherspoon Hall last Tuesday evening. 

Miss Altemus could hardly wish for finer natural vocal 
endowments 4 smooth, clear and illuminating method 
was evident in all her numbers, and her mastery of the 
intricacies of her art was obvious after the first few 
measures of her first sclection.+ Mr. Rich is already known 
as cone of the finest violinists in the country. But his most 
recent recital has only enhanced and strengthened that 
reputation He plays with an ease and spontaneity of 
peculiar charm, and even the oldest and most familiar 
violin number never fails to take on a new charm in the 
light of his interpretation. 


The program follows: 


Sonate, G major Guillaume Lekeu 
Miss Altemus and M Rich 

Les Collines d’Anacapri . Debussy 

La Cathedrale Engloutic Debussy 

ardins sous la Pluie.. , - Debussy 
Mis Alte 

Poeme vebened Ernest Chausson 
M Ri 

Chant Polonais . ° Chopin- Liszt 

Scherzo, B minor ( i 

M Alte i 

Adagio Pathetique Benjamin Godard 

Scenes de la Csardas, N ; Jené Hubay 

\irs Russe ..-lHlenri Wieniawsk 

La Rondo des I s (W es’ Da Antor Bazzit 
M R 

} ( k H piano 


Irene Armstrong at Waterville, Me. 


Despite inclement weather, the residents of Waterville 
Me., turned out in large numbers to hear Irene Armstrong 
the well known soprano, at her recent concert given there 
The Waterville Morning Sentine! of Tuesday, April 1, in 


4 

ai 
‘4 
¥ 
: 
t 





commenting upon the recital, best describes her in the fol- 
lowing article 

Gowned in a beautiful tunic of cerise brocade over a white 
spangled net, Irene Armstrong, by a wonderfully magnetic person 
ality and her unusual Ivric soprano voice, drew about her, forever 
to remain her admirers, the Watervillians who braved the storm last 
evening. The excellent choice of songs, her perfect diction of 
French and English, her apparent desire to lift her program out of 
the conventional ruts, and lastly and principally, ber sweetness of 
tone and production, entitle her to a place among the foremost 
prima donnas of the day The charming little songs, such as “A 
Little Gray Dove,” “Long Ago” and “A Maid Sings Light,” each 
enchanting because of its own musical merits, were irresistible when 
enhanced by the touch of her personality and interpretation. Miss 
\rmstrong may well lay claim to all the elements of an exceptional 
inger. (Advertisement.) 





Mets Heard in Organ Recital. 

At the “Old First” Presbyterian Church, New York, on 
the evening of March 31, Frederick A. Mets gave a much 
appreciated organ recital. The following numbers com 
prised his program: 


Sonate, G major (first movement ‘ . Elga 
Fantasie . . Merkel 
Scherzo—Symphonique Debat-Ponsan 
Spring Song ° Mendelssoh 

Hosannah and Adoration Dubois 
Wan: Sseeace Bibi 
Nuptial March ... Guilmant 
Reve Angelique , Rubinste 


Chorus of Pilgrims Wagner- Liszt 
Finale, First Organ Symphony Vierne 

There is no doubt of Mr. Mets’ excellence as a musical 
pedagogue. <A recent recital given by Mr. Mets’ pupils 
with the following program inspired the keenest artistic 
enjoyment and appreciation 


Norwegian Bridal Procession “ oe Gries 
Gladys Gilman 
Nocturne, B major <7 Chopin 
Ruth Rust 
Love Song ‘ . Ne 


Leila Alpaugh 
Carnival Mignon . eee ™ 
Ruth Dunlop 
Romance, F sharp Schumann 
Elizabeth McCarter 
Humoresque Dvorak 


Hugh Elisworth 


Sonata, op. 10, N¢ 3 (first movement) fecthoven 
Marian Mount 

Nocturne, G mine Chopin 
Fisie Muelle 

I ta Le r + 


Jessie Van Horr 





Maud Powell with Bellingham Orchestra. 

Bellingham, Wash., is the justly proud possessor of an 
excellent orchestra of forty-five performers. This musical 
city owes this organization to the efforts of Mrs. Daven 
port-E-ngberg, the orchestra's able conductor 

With the exception of a few numbers, the orchestra con 
sists of clever amateurs, who under the baton of so pains 
taking a director, do ensemble work of excellence that 
would be a credit to many experienced players. 

Maud Powell, the distinguished violinist, who recently 
played as soloist with the Bellingham: Symphony Orches 
tra, expressed her warm admiration of Mrs. Davenport 
Engberg’s work and of her influence, musically, in Bellin 
lam. This clever musician, according to Madame Powell 
reads with a rare intelligence and controls her artists with 
remarkable skill 


Bavanpea gp OP ty 


; ane 
Maud Pont 


MAUD POWELL AND THE BELLINGHAM ORCHESTRA 





INGA ORNER soprano 


Metrepelitan Opera Ce. and Royal Cevent Garden 
Adéress: Metropolitan Opera Co. New York 


Miss Daisy GREE PIANIST 


Hotel Monticello, 35 West 64th Street. New York 








MIHR-HARDY 


Address; JOWN BELL. Mgr. 204 WEST 94th ST. NEW TORK © Telepbone 2488 River 


REINALD WERRENRATH 
BARYTONE 


Management, THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street - - New York 


Walter Henry HALL 


Direetor Choral Musie Columbia University 
Ceaducter Columbia University Festival Chorus 
Address, 49 Claremont Avenue Phone, Merning. 7070 


JOHN © Cnc angele 
AD AM Ln 
ELLA BAGHUS-BEHR 


Pianist, Teacher, Vocal Coach, Accompanist 
Reference: Louise Homer, Fraderic Martin 
Address: 206 West 95th Street, New York 


EMMA LOEFFLER 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Opera‘and Concert 


PERSONAL ADDRESS: 103 WEST | rte ‘STREET, . mw ‘York 


























STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, ~ i York 


SINGERS Susanne Baker Watson, Corse 
Cr Pauline Fredericks, Andrew Mack, Nellie 
lart, Mariort ‘ beste Ward, Geraldine 
Hutcheson, George B ( ge Gillet, John 
H ricks, Dr. Eugene Walton M 

O'Hara, Fi Wright. Mabel W 

H. Stul I 1 Fole Alt Wa 








Philadelphia Orchestra 


1912—Thirteenth Season— 1913 
October 11, 1912—April 12, 1913 


LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 


CONDUCTOR 


Touring - December 8-14 
Weekes - -February 10-16 


all loath te the Busi Office, 1314 Pen 
Address Bullies asytvanie 


OVIDE MUSIN’S 


VIRTUOSO SCHOOL OF VIOLIN 
RECOGNIZED AS THE LEADING SCHOOL OF VIOLIN-PLAYING IN THE UNITED STATES 
TUITION BY PROF. MUSIN IN PERSON 


FOR INTERMEDIATE, ADVANCED AND ARTIST VIOLIN 
ISTS. SPECIAL NORMAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS 

























VOCAI Mu oO Musin Annie Louise 
5 Panne Ihe A can Nightingale’) 
PIANO—Mua Detuaze-Wickgs 
(of Royal Conservatory { Liege, De 
HARMONY, SOLFEGGIO ror, Fowar 
Kiteny: (of Columbia University 


Summer Term, from May ist to July Jist. 
Residence accommodations for out-of-town 
pupils. 


OVIDE MUSIN'S VIRTUOSO SCHOOL OF VIOLIN 


Si West 76th St. (Dept. C.) New York, N. Y_ 











OSCAR SAENGER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Teacher of Mme. Josephine Jacoby, Contraito, tormerty of 
the Conried Grand Opera Co; Mme. Marie Rappold, So- 


Metropolitan Opera Co. Henri G. 5 
Co, Allen C. Hinckicy, Basso, Met- 
Harrol Lon 


Opera 
tan Opera Co. Orville enor, don Opere 
Léon Res Rains, basso, Royal Opera House, Dresden, Germany ; 
Rudolf Berger, tenor, Royal Opera, Berlin; Mme. Sara Anderson, 
soprano, Grand Opera, Australia and Germany; Kathleen Howard, 
contralto, Darmstadt; Mme. Carolyn Ortman, cograns, Grand Opera, 
Chemnitz; Ra Myers baritone, Grand Opera, Italy; Joseph Baern- 
stein-Regneas, Grand Opera, Germany; Bessie Bowman-Estey, con- 
tralto; arie Stoddart-Gayler, soprano; Alice Merritt-Cochran, se 
rano; Laura Combs, soprano; Florence Hinkle, soprano; Mildred 
‘otter, contralto; Mae Jennings, contralto; Louise Barnolt, contralte; 
Jets, Young, tenor; George Murphy, tenor; Edwin Evans, 
phone 687 Lenox. 


STUDIO: 6 EAST Gilet STREZT, NEW YORK 
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- The American Exponent of 
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fi "Phone, 6510 Colombes 
STUDIO HALL: 
50 East 34th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 





George GARRE 


TENOR 


iS East 10th St. Tel. 2927 Stuyvesant 


HENRY P.SCHMITT 


Con Philharmonic Society of ww York 
RESIDENCE true: 8 a3 WEST Bist STREET, WEW YORK Phone Sohuyier 9617 


ANTONIA SAWYER 


LARUE BOALS ===. 
= SAGGHETTI 


“RA TENOR, WITH BOSTON OPERA 
1425 Bway., Care Lesiey Martin 


THE 
ALFRED G. 


: CHENEY 
‘ PAGDIN 


p West 67th Street, New York 


Adriano A FES AS Tel 


ITALIAN PIANIST 
Available entire season in concert 
iddress, HAENSEL & JONES. Acolian Hall, 20 West 42d St., New Vork 
“Chickering Plano” 


$5 AEC'TD’O iuritone 


Concert, Oratorio, Recitals 
E Management: F. 0. RENARD 
467 Central Park West, New York Tel. 7371 River 


FELIX FOX "ust 


Manegemont, Season 1912-13, SUTORIUS & RAPP, | West 34th St., New York 


ALBIN ANTOSGH 


AUSTRIAN CELLIST 
MANAGEMENT: WALTER R ANDERSON 171 WEST S7th ST.. NEW YORK 


EDMUND SEVERN 


ce Violin Piano 


STU DIOS: 131 Worse Séth Street <« 
ore 
uedan wy. Wn gt hover 
. 40K 


New [York 








BASSO 
Management: 








PIANO and VOCAL 
STUDIOS 


23 West 42nd St. 
(Estey Piano Building) 





SOPRANO 
Concert, Oratorio 
Welsh Polks Song® 

Address; 600 Carnegie Hall 
Wow York 





TENOR 


Manayement 
WALTER INDERSON 
Phone 268 Columbus 

















MR. 
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New York 





MANAGERS OF ARTISTS 
aes ~ 2 Ly and coaware 


Suforius & Rapp .:es= 


FREDERIG A, ‘METS 


ey By ~ pg Hori Y = 
Studio, 864 Carnegie Hall 





New York 


Mrs. CARL ALVES 


SPECIAL ATTENTION TO CORRECT VOICE PRODUCTION 
Opera, Oratorio and Lieder 
Kaiser VVilhelmstr., 





Leipsic, 61 





VOCAL STUDIO AND OPERA SCHOOL, Citation uetrod 


KARL SGHNEIDER 


Pupil of Luigi Vannuccini, OCTOBER te MAY, 1705 Cheetat St.. Pailedeiphia 
Florence, Italy. MAY to OCTOBER, 9 Friedrien Str.. Muenchen, Germany 


ER 


Persona! Address 61 Hamilton Place. New York 


MEVNSe= 


BARITONE 
Vocal Studie, 150 West 59th St., 





WILLIAM 


TENOR 
wee gee 





Direc 
ANTONIA shwyen 
1425 Broadway 





Song Recitals a Specialty 


M. H. HANSON, Mgr. 
437 Fifth Ave. 


Tel. 5493 Columbus 
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Indians and Their Music. 

Goeffery O’Hara, recently appointed by the Interior De- 
partment at Washington to record the tribal songs and 
music of all American Indians, began his work in New 
York City last week by taking his first phonographic rec- 
cords of the songs of the Blackfeet Indians from Glacier 
National Park, Montana. Secretary of the Interior Lane 
advantage of the presence of the Blackfeet Indians 


took 











New York 


Photo copyright by Byron Company 


LEFT TO RIGHT 
‘ MENT, WASHINGTON, D. ¢ 


® NATIONAL PARK RESERVATION, 


in New York, where they came to attend the Travel and 
Vacation Show as guests of Louis W. Hill, chairman of 
the board of directors of the Great Northern Railway. He 
sent Mr. O'Hara on to New York, from Washington, to 
begin his laborious task with these Indians. 

During the stay of the redmen in New York Mr. O'Hara 
is having them sing into phonographs and the records 
will be sent on to Washington to be put in the Govern- 
ment archives, thereby preserving for all time the music 
of the original Americans, who are rapidly passing to the 
Happy Hunting Grounds. 

The the Indians singing 


accompanying picture shows 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDING OPERATOR, 
*.; CHIEFS MEDICINE OWL, 


to the phonographs under the direction of Mr. O’Hara. 
The Indians could hardly grasp the idea at first of how 
they could sing into a tin horn and thereby record their 
music. After the first song had been sung, however, the 
reproduction was given them in a few minutes and the 
magic of the operation was bewildering to them. They 
thought it was the most wonderful of all the wonders they 
have been since their invasion of Greater New York. Mr. 





INTERIOR DEPART- 
THE GLACIER 


GOEFFERY 
BIG TOP 


O'HARA, OF THE 
AND LONG TIME SLEEP, OF 
O’Hara will have them sing daily to his phonograph 
while the Indians are in New York, and he is arranging to 
visit Glacier National Park early this summer and com- 
plete his records of the Blackfeet tribe there. 

Mr. O’Hara is a tenor, and has written songs which are 
published. 

Louis W. Hill, who has done much for the Indians of 
the West in an educational way, both in agriculture and 
travel, is very much interested in Mr. O’Hara’s work 
and has arranged to accompany him personally on his 
visit to the Glacier National Park reservation in Montana 
during the early summer. 





YSAYE’S NEW YORK FAREWELL CONCERT. 


Great interest centers in the farewell appearance in New 
York of Eugen Ysaye, the Belgian violinist. At the con- 
clusion of a most successful season, Ysaye will be heard 
for the last time this season in New York, on 
afternoon, April 13, in Carnegie Hall. 
be as follows 


Sunday 
The program will 


Sonata DG CtAed eee ddde 00s 4 ards en bent eehese OOonmbS .. Faure 
I Be FI Ss oo kc cc cccdckp ivi dbnb eon teeenes Saint-Saéns 
CR GU OD =n vin kdheccwesbecdadedstadeadiuadenn Bach 


Parsifal paraphrase . Wagner-Wilhelm) 
. Beethoven 


ree Kreisler 


Romance in G major 
Caprice Viennois 


Caprice d’apres l'etude en fo 





Mabel Strock Assists Elmer Pupils. 

On the evening of March 25 a recital was given by the 
pupils of S. Lewis Flmer, assisted by Mabel Strock, so- 
prano The program, which follows, was given before 
an appreciative audience in Mr. Elmer’s studio: 


PobeRek 0s WES ING. 8 ii x. ck ceneh's 0h40 int PAs ee hace eeee Chopin 
Elsie M, Corell 
Nocturne .. orueen : Meyer-Helmund 
Solfegietto ...... su hua Ph. Eman. Bach 
Ralph West 
To a Wild Rose... + auenh ules . MacDowell 
Karin Tjader 
Les Willis +“ bettas bketadedawere . «Chaminade 
Gladys L. Rice 
CRAMER PUCCMINNS 6 cia scvekynssssadagdevecteneessekau’ Del "Aqua 
M: he el Strock 
To a Water Lily.... ssaduevbeaets Mac Dowell 
Schattentanz ov nkens weacvcteuneeancedenn MacDowell 
Florence B. Mehrhof. , 
Valse Lente ; : : Cecil Klein 
Hammond Talbot, JIr., and W. Wilson Holden. 
Salut d’Amour CR edunssceuescenuesecesceus Elgar 
Adelaide L. Turtle 
Papillon see ween ‘ . .Grieg 
Dean P. Zeller 
Rondo Capriccioso senwer . . Mendelssohn 
David R. Adamson. 
An Den Frihling Sanne gevnpsucthaeies maaan ee eaeen eee Grieg 
Valleda R. Haig 


Barcarolle Scharwenka 


Marie Bers. 


Kammenoi Ostrow . .Rubinstein 


Elsie M. Corell. 
If | Were a Bird CEP Pew eter Hes eeeeeeene teres eess® 
The Willow 
Spring Song 


-Liza Lehmann 
Goring Thomas 


Mabel Strock. 
ae 


ake . .Mendelssohn 
Ruth Tjader 


Lieder Ohne Worte, op. 


Perpoteumn BEGRIS  6oskc ctca cadtcccesiesusuodactnse Mac Dowell 
Gladys L. Rice 

Le COGS cicciccccsctteres Kevbeb co ewdeeneet Borowski 
Dor othy Miner. 

FI i 6.555 nin i040 CuO . .Sinding 


Fi lorence B Mehrhof. 





Charity Concert for Consumptives. 

At this time ‘of the year New York abounds with con 
certs for charities of all kinds, Last week's list included 
one given in the rooms of the “Harlem Sisterhood for 
Consumptive Poor,” and served as a vehicle to introduce 
a new singer to New York. The ladies at the head of the 
organization, engage throughout the year many singers 
from among the professional pupils working with the 
prominent vocal instructor, Joseph Baernstein-Regneas, 
who asked for three volunteers, and he solicited the ser 
vices of one of his artists with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, one who is a very prominent church singer 
and one who had never appeared in public. All three 
singers received hearty recognition, but for 
the newcomer, Blanche Levy, a soprano with an un 
usually beautiful voice, to create the sensation of the con- 
cert. Miss Levy, who has heen working with Bernstein- 
Regneas all winter, has made such rapid strides that her 
instructor predicts for her a busy concert career in the 
not distant future. Miss Levy will make her second ap 
pearance before an audience on April & at the Hotel Marie 
Antoinette, New York. 


it remained 


Philharmonic Engages Matzenauer. 
Margarete Matzenauer, the distinguished German con- 
tralto, has been engaged to sing on March 5 and 6, 1914, 
with the New York Philharmonic «Society. 
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Not long ago, in a Belgian publication, Gaston Knosp 
published an article under the heading of “Music and Fu- 
turism,” which revealed some curious conditions. Rene 
Chesaux, in the Vie Musicale, commented on this article, 
and the following is the gist of the timely remarks of the 
two writers: 

Until recently there had not been any talk of “futurism” 
except in regard to painting. And the good public which, 
after the sarcasms of Theophile Gauthier and the mystifi- 
cations of Baudelaire and Alphonse Karr, looks, not with- 
out reason, with distrust at the “eccentrics,” has refused to 
fall into the snare. It has been so many times deceived, 
especially on those occasions when it was difficult to dis- 
criminate between sterile eccentricity and real originality, 
between the futurists who commit the worse offenses in 
order to deserve the title, and those real and sincere tal 
ents whose conceptions are too daring to be easily under- 
stood by the majority. 

Now a musical “futurism” has come into existence: or 
rather a futurism which pretends to embrace all arts. 
will it be received? 


How 
Very badly, it is to be hoped. And 
this is the sincere wish of all those who dearly love art 
and would greatly suffer to see it banished. This futurism, 
dernier cri, was born in Italy. The fact is less surprising 
than appears at first impression. In a country like Italy, 
where art has soared to supreme heights, a reaction and a 
fall are things quite in the natural order. Such a reaction 
is in sight, and would be probably a terrible one, if its 
exaggerated manifestations had not already worked its own 
undoing, 

Gaston Knosp has had the good fortune to converse with 
Marinetti and Boncioni, the most fervent apostles of “that 
which shall be.” He has learned from their own lips the 
fundamental principles of the Italian futurism, of which 
Marinetti is, anyway, the creator. They have been framed 
in the most attractive manner by those who are interested 
in their triumph. But as they appear to us, stripped of all 
oratorical artifices, reduced to their bare outlines, and shorn 
of the support which the warm word of their inventor no 
doubt lends them, they are simply astounding. 

It is only justice, though, to recognize in the Italian fu 
turists the honest sincerity of their original intentions 
The decadence of the fine arts, especially of music, cannot 
but give concern to true artists 
and looked for a remedy. 


The futurists were alarmed 
This was not easy to find, and 
they believed too soon to have discovered it. What they 
really did was to pile up the most subversive extravagant 
theories, and then proclaim, with full conviction, that “fu- 
turism alone could save artistic Italy from utter ruin.” In 
that cry, however, their generous effort ends. Their atti- 
tude becomes threatening, and their acts which follow are 
decidedly barbarous. 

As for their remedy, it is unnecessarily violent and cruel. 
it would consist, for instance, in the case of an injured 
leg, to cut off both legs, then the arms and perhaps the 
head also! 

What is the cause of the present inferiority of Italian 
art? Signor Marinetti believes he has found it. According 
to his views, this inferiority is more apparent than real. 
The young artists in Italy have merit, and they would like 
nothing better than to put it in evidence. But the stupid 
criticism for which they are continually made an easy tar- 
get justly vexes them. No one tries to understand them. 
They are all the time compared to Raphael, to Dante, to 
Michelangelo, and then crushed under the weight of such 
names. They are the victims of absurd prejudices, from 
the tyranny of which they must absolutely free themselves. 
The means is ready at hand: it is radical, barbarous and 
worthy of the old Vandals, but the futurists cannot hesi- 
tate: they have no choice. They must win or die in their 
fight for the right of way! 

The old famous masters, whose works are beyond the 
reach of criticism, are a great obstacle in the path of the 
young artists. They impede the free flight of their mod- 
ern ideas, of their new and original conceptions. Such tyr- 
anny is unbearable. The obstacle must be removed, and 
the sooner the better. It is very simple. The art of the 
past must be ignored, the cult of old glories abolished, 
every tradition destroyed, annihilated. On the ruins of 
the past the art of the future will rise triumphant! 

Exceptions and restrictions only weaken the theories, 
therefore the futurists do not admit of any. What they 
consider necessary for the future of painting, sculpture, 
architecture and poetry applies to music as well. It is true, 
they admit, that Mascagni, Leoncavallo, Puccini and others 
cannot complain of their public. The glory of Palestrina, 
Monteverde or Pergolesi has not interfered with their 
successes. All the same, the destruction of past musical art 
is equally urgent. These modern composers have been so 
successful only because of the bad taste, artistic nullity and 
ignorance of their numerous admirers. 

It looks, though, says Gaston Knosp, as if the principal 


object of the Italian futurists were to reform the business 
side of art. This they will never admit, but they will find 
it very difficult to defend themselves on that point without 
falling into contradictions. 

Inspiration is the very foundation of art. But this they 
deny. To admit it would mean to acknowledge the past 
and to make esthetic concessions quite incompatible with 
their theories. The long commentary which futurism re- 
quires to be understood, even approximately, shows that 
everything in it is the result of cold reflection. It contains 
an obscure theory which needs further development, yet 
remains a theory. It embodies principles and fast rules in- 
tended to prescribe the course exactly, Futurism contains 
nothing else. Having denied inspiration, it has no other 
aim than business methods. These it can modify and re- 
new at will. Futurism despises what is best in man: the 
creative instinct, the spontaneous expression of the finest 
inner feelings, and in their place it puts something artificial 
and coldly logical. A compromising kind of sincerity! 

We cannot tell exactly how these principles and rules 
apply to music. The theorist of musical futurism has no! 
yet appeared on the horizon. Marinetti pretends to treat 
all arts alike, but it seems that his efforts so far have been 
directed only toward reforming the grammar and the syn 
tax. In his lofty and didactic style he puts forth the most 
curious and really comical axioms with imperturbable seren- 
ity. 

We are able to understand only the humorous side of 
sentences like this: “I treat with contempt the jokes and 
sneers, numberless, which greet me.” This is the motto 
he places at the head of the supplement that follows the 
theoretical creed of futuristic literature. We would like 
to take him seriously, but really we cannot. 
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After three successful seasons in Europe, includ- 
ing appearances in London with Nikisch and the 
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Kunwald and the Berlin Philharmonic, in Am- 
sterdam with Men oe and the Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra, will make her 
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Knowing what futurism is in general, we can imagine 
what musical futurism would be. However, we must not 
hasten to judge it. Let us wait. 

With the exception of a number of poets and a few paint 
ers, the Italian futurism has caught in its net, so far, only 
one single musician, Balilla Pratella. We do not know his 
works, and cannot, therefore, express any opinion upon 
them. A day will come, perhaps, when futurists of great 
worth will be born, who will enrich the world with works 
of supreme beauty. Their only mistake will be that of call 
ing themselves “futurists.” 

Theories of all kinds are chains, and art cannot thrive in 
fetters. The first and principal weakness of futurism is in 
being itself a theory—a theory based on a very doubtful 
principle: “All must be abolished, forgotten, to make pos 
sible the creation of a new art.” 

jut it is precisely through the knowledge of the old 
works that it is possible to create new ones. Who can 
guarantee that the new musicians, not knowing the old 
masters, will not repeat what was already done long ago? 

The conclusion is that all artists should try to continue, 
not to destroy, the work of their predecessors, and en 
deavor to advance art without resorting to destruction, un 
der pretext of modernity. 

The great masters, at one time or another, have all been 
unwittingly “futurists,” when, giving their souls entire free 
dom, they advanced one step farther than those who had 
gone before them. 

They did not handicap themselves with the burden of 
entangling theories or empty phrases. They left to their 
contemporaries full liberty to judge them. And that was 
all 

Then, let us be of our own times, and create according 
to our own instinct and inspiration, without barricading be- 
hind useless theories. Romvua.oo Sapo 


Mildred Potter's Recent Successes. 

Mildred Potter, the well known contralto, who recently 
completed a successful engagement with the Memphis 
Symphony Orchestra, at Memphis, Tenn. was highly 
praised by the press of that city, as shown by the following 
notices : 

In choice of soloists there was good judgment shown. Mildred 
Potter, contralto, proved entirely satisfactory and sang into the 
hearts of every ome in the audience. She has a voice of beauty 
and velvety richness, correctly trained and intelligently used, and 
it was a pleasure to hear her sing. Her opening number, a recita 
tive and aria from Wagner's “Rienzi,” displayed her talents to ad 
vantage and the audience was keen for an encore 
March 15, 1913. 


—News Scimitar, 


Mildred Potter, 
phis public, has a pure contralto voice capabie of the most delicate 
and 
program.— 


who made her first appearance before the Men 


effects as well as of great volume, her work was a delight 


throughout her portion of the ommercial Appeal, March 


15, 1973. 
Mildred 


knows 


Potter has a contralto voice of unusual quality and she 
led most 


Memphis Press, March 15, 

Mildred Potter's Taubmann’s Mass 
with the New York Oratorio Society, is most favorably 
referred to in the following items culled from the New 
York press: 


how to use it. She respor generously to her nu 


merous encores. igt3 


recent singing in 


Miss 
March 29, 1913 


Potter met her demands successfully-—-New York Times 


Miss Potter, a real contralto, sang “Come Unto Me” 
mat New 


beautifully 
ind succeeded in making it sound hu 


March 29, 1913 


York Evening Post 


Miss 
worthy.- 


Me” was 


1913 


Potter's rendering of the “Come Unto 
New York Evening world, March 29, 


Miss Potter, contralto, was able t mpart beauty of tone to her 


part New York Herald, March 29, 191 


Miss Potter showed poise and a ee fine 


Evening Mail, March 29, 1913 


Mildred Potter, wh lid expressive work, showed herself to be a 


true musician Brooklyn Daily Eagle, March ao, 1 


The alto, Mildred Potter, displayed 
her work was 


(translated), March 29, 1013 


a free, well trained organ, and 
New York 


(Advertisement.) 


stamped with surety Staats Zeitung 


Kaufman Replaces Renard. 


Once again the non-appearance of a heralded artist was 


owing to the great floods in the West Jacques Renard, 
cellist, who was to hay issisted Vivian Melhado, so 
prano, in her recital at th® Academy of Music, Brooklyn 
on the evening of April 2, was replaced by the well known 


violinist, Maurice Kaufman, who gave a technically bril 
liant rendering of the Saint-Saens “Mazurka.” The appeal 
ing sympathy of his art and fiddle won his audience from 
the first Miss Melhado sang 
songs in charming styl Her voice is 
true, and has the freshness of youth 


number three groups of 


and 


She was literally 


very sweet 
“smothered” in flowers 
Carl Fiqué, at the organ, and Katherine Noack Fiqué, 
at the piano, most artistically and sympathetically assisted 
the artists. 
The program follows 


Voi che Sapete (Figarp) Mozart 
Kommt cin Schlanker Bursch gegangetr Pre hutz) Weber 
My Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair Haydn 
Vivian Melhado 
Arietta Boccherin 
Crardas Hubay 
M e Kauf ur 
Who Is Sylvia? Schubert 
Mondnacht chumann 
Una Voce Poco Fa (Barber of Seville) Rowsit 
" Melhad 
Mazurka Saint-Saéns 
The Swan Saint-Saéns 
Ma e Kaufmar 
Still wie die Nacht Bohm 
Conseils de Nina Weckertin 
Hoffnung ese Reichhardt 
Madcap Marjorie : Norton 
Vivian Melhad 
Ave Maria : Gounod. Bach 


Soprano, violin, piano and 


rgan 





St. Paul Orchestra Engages Matzenauer. 
The St. Paul Symphony Orchestra under the conduct 
ip of Walter Henry Rothwell, has secured the service 
of Margarete Matzenauer, the well known contralto of th 
Metropolitan Opera Company, through Haensel & Jones 
for November 18. 


Carl Flesch, the Hungarian violinist 
has been booked for January 13, 1914, and Leo Slezak, th 
Bohemian tenor, for January 27 





Noted Artists Will Be Heard. 

Noted artists who will be heard in Milwaukee, Wis., next 
season under the management of Clara Bowen Shepard 
include Christine Miller, the well known contralto: Leo 
Slezak, the Bohemian tenor; Carl Flesch, the Hungarian 
violinist, and Maggie Teyte, the English soprano 
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Florence Easton-Maclennan as Elektra. 
fadame Faston-Maclennan recently sang the title role in 
Richard Strauss’ “Elektra” for the first time at the Berlin 











FLORENCE EASTON-MACLENNAN 
rhe A ra Elektra 
Opera 1 the following press notices testify to her 
re ce 
M j ga f first time Her en 
i energy ussionate expre ! nd a decided width of con 
It is even pe ble for her to endow he 
‘ larke timbre The moment 
{ Orestes wher he falls at his feet, was 
‘ \ Zeitung, Berlin, February 19, 
{ H ippeare for the first time as Elektra, 
He whole performance was endowed 
¥ t it ind = he rendering of the 
| usical point of view Lokal 
| | ), 1913 
I¢ OPERA HOUSEs BERLIN: ELEKTRA 
The tit take by Madame Easton for the first time 
her: ith ‘ ad peared ready in the part in London 
iinly ir subrette roles with us, and 
er A \ y iccessful entrarce into pure drama 
SI ther decided step forward with her perform 
} ‘ ist compliment this extremely hard 
irtist The volume nd sweetness of her ex 
} s f nee apab f doing justice to all 
: 1g at ind never shrieked, 
} vn eve the most turbulent 
Her clea enunciation deserves special recog 
A } t f ex $ to the sarcasm anil 
fury a the fanat esit f revenge ce 
Ihe ri n t n which she lives was 
e and appearance She had fully grasped 
Hofma thal Elektra Alt wh her reading 
I should like to point out 
Oreste Clytemnestra, 1 her scream at the 
ac hie c Norddeutsche 
r Fel i 2 \dvertisement 
Merx Recital Appreciated. 
j 
Hat \ierx, the German lieder singer, who gave a recital 
t week in the Horace Mann Auditorium of Columbia 
University, New York City, under the direction of the 
epartment of Music, was deeply impressed with the at 
t tion paid t hi presentation of tamous German lieder. 
vho comprised this audience were persons of cul 
t itior any of them advanced students from 
n ty and from the Department of Music, who 
terest in Mr. Merx’s interpretation of the 
“ h he makes fully as prominent as the music 
\ Mery tudent of literature, as well as a musi 
inger, and in thus combining the three phases 
' ible to present a composite art in a manner that wins 
ul lds the attention of the listener rhe songs from 
the Schubert eye Winterreise,” on poems by Wilhelm 
M h M Merx brought out most vividly and 
sympathetically the poetical charm, made a very profound 
impression, while several of the other songs, which were 
new in this intry, were greatly admired and applauded 
Mr. Merx was greatly pleased with the reception accorded 


him and was surprised that so many, with whom he had 
no personal acquaintance, congratulated him upon the suc- 
cess of his recital. Professor Riubner, chief of the Depart- 
ment of Music, was most enthusiastic and stated that this 
recital was one of the most artistic and educational yet 
given in the series of recitals at Columbia. 


Dr. Beaumont’s Concert in England. 

In a recent English newspaper there was a long and en 
thusiastic account of a concert given in Southampton, Jan- 
uary 28, 1913, by Dr. J. C. H. Beaumont, of the steamship, 
Olympic, while the great leviathan was undergoing repairs 
and alterations in dry dock at Belfast 

Dr. Beaumont, who is now the senior surgeon of the 
White Star fleet, has always taken a lively and a practical 
interest in music. Had not the fates decided that his career 
was to be a medical and surgical one it is altogether likely 
that he would have made an enviable name for himself as 
a singer and a composer. As it is, he is well known not 
only to the many who have crossed the ocean with him, 
but to scores of music lovers on shore. His compositions 
are to be found in the catalogues of several eminent pub 
lishers 

The English newspaper above referred to says that on 
this particular occasion “Dr. Beaumont’s contribution was 
unique in that he sang twelve original compositions, of 
which the quality is high 
class.” A 


Jeaumont’s 


number of Dr 





best known 


works were specially men- 
them the 
songs “O Breathe Not His 
Name,” “I Miss You So, 
Mavourneen,” “Tender 
Thoughts of You,” “If All 
the World Were Draped in 


tioned, among 


Roses 


Dr. Beaumont numbered 





among his many friends the 
Mare A 
who made his final trip to 


late Blumenberg, 
Europe on the Olympic, to 
be brought home at last on 
the same steamship with Dr 
Beaumont as 











REAUMONT 


its medical PR. J. C. H 
officer 

The Southampton Pictorial refers as follows to Dr. 
Beaumont’s concert: 

“At the Highfield Institute on January 23 a genuine mu- 
Yonica Orr and 


sical treat was given by Dr. Beaumont, 


Kathleen Thomson to a large audience at which many 
professional and amateur music lovers were present. 
“Dr. Beaumont’s contribution was unique in that he sang 
twelve original compositions. The quality of all is high 
class and ‘O Breathe Not His Name,’ ‘I Miss You So, Ma- 
vourneen,’ ‘Tender Thoughts of You,’ ‘If the World Were 
Draped With Roses’ and ‘God's Flower’ justly deserved the 
The 


Olympic has a rich voice, which he knows how to use. 


doctor-composer of the 
His 


phrasing and clear diction at once convey the full meaning 


encores awarded them, 


of the song, and it was evident he ‘felt’ ever line of them 
a combination on which he is surely to be congratulated. 
“At the conclusion the audience were evidently ‘hungry 
for more’ which, after all, must be the highest complimcnt 
that could have been paid by them to the clever trio.” 





Frank LaForge Sails for Europe. 
LaForge, the composer-pianist, sailed on th 
Wilhelm, April &, 
Gutia Casini, cellist, bound for Paris and Berlin. 


rank 
lrederich accompanied by 


During 


Tuesday, 


the season, the months of June and July, Mr. Lakorge 
will play at a number of concerts in London, Copenhagén, 
heard in Russa 
Some of these concerts will be in conjunction with Reinald 
Werrenrath, the baritone. Mr. LaForge has just finished 


an extensive tour of over sixty concerts in this country 


\msterdam, Berlin, and will also be 


with Madame Sembrich, and everywhere he has appeared 
he has been the recipient of the highest praise. 
Madame Sembrich, as a token of her high regard, pre- 


sented Mr. LaForge with a very handsome gold watch 
Mr. LaForge returns next season for a concert tour with 
Madame Frances Alda. 





Marie Kaiser to Sing in “Martha.” 

For the coming production of “Martha,” on April 15. 
by the Mt. Vernon (N. Y.) Choral Society, under the 
direction of Walter Marie Kaiser, the 
known soprano, has been booked by her manager, Walter 
Anderson, of New York 


Robinson, well 


Bayerlee Pupils Sing Well. 


April 3, a select number of invited guests, completely 
filling her good sized New York studios, listened to a pro- 
gram of vocal music by pupils of Johanna Bayerlee. Only 
one of the singers has studied over a year; all the others 
from two to five months only, and it was altogether aston- 
ishing to witness the remarkable progress of these young 
singers. Madame Bayerlee is an able exponent of Julius 
Stockhausen, the eminent German vocal pedagogue, who 
grafted the salient points of the Italian method on German 
thoroughness and scientific knowledge; she was his as- 
sistant for some years. 

Of those who sang, Katherine Kunz was most artistic; 
in a Marcello (1686) number the trill and runs showed 
Her musical nature and clear 
enunciation came to the fore in songs by Strauss. 

Marie Chapman has a pretty voice, and Mrs. J. E. Shaw 
nice style; the latter was graceful in voice and personality. 
Ida Schwabe has a pretty appearance to recommend her ere 
she sings, retaining interest because she sings with ex- 
pressive facial expression and good voice. Ella Schmidt 
is a young girl with a very promising voice, and Jennie 
Fink showed operatic aspirations and style in arias by 

Miss Tatosian, a young Armenian girl, has a 
voice of much natural beauty, and should develop it. En- 
semble numbers, consisting of a trio (“Lift Thine Eyes”) 
and two duets were sung by some of those named in the 


much coloratura facility. 


Puccini. 


foregoing, with nice ensemble. 

All the singers sang without the notes, never faltering, 
and with musical spirit and intelligence. The work that 
Madame Bayerlee has just begun is a force for good, 
bound to bring her to the forefront. She played the ac- 
companiments with controlled temperamental musicianship, 
supporting the singers every moment. 





George Hamlin’s Operatic Success. 

George Hamlin, tenor, of the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company, provided a surprise for the California music 
lovers, with whom he has long been a favorite concert 
tenor, when he appeared in the romantic roles of Lieuten- 
ant Paul in “Natoma” and Gennaro in “The Jewels of the 
Madonna,” on the present Far Western tour of the opera 
Much 
upon his fine dramatic sense as well as his beautiful sing 
ing and sterling musicianship. 

Mr. Hamlin was engaged to sing with the local orchestra 


organization. favorable comment has been made 











GEORGE HAMLIN, 
“Not reaching for a high note, 
March, 1913.” 


Of Chicago Grand Opera Company 
but picking oranges in Pasadena, Cal 


at Bellingham, Wash., April 2, but rejoined the opera com- 
pany in time to appear in “The Jewels of the Madonna,” 
April 3 
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avenue, New York. Franz Kneisel is also to be a soloist 
J P g | () | | | ! on this occasion. 
Columbia Festival Chorus at Carnegie Hall. 


Much interest is being shown in the concert to be given 

















Louis, Mo., March 30, 1913 grams without fee for State institutions, ospitals and by the Festival Chorus of the Columbia University at ¢ 
During the past week patie W. Stewart, of Boston, guilds The club extension department ch jaaueide lec negie Hall, New York, on Wednesday evening, April 1¢ 
_— on this 1 a 2S has ee : c a d ; a i rk, " j { 
recently appointed musical director of the Panama I acitic tures by artists and composers and present orchestral lickets are, it is reported, being sold rapidly, and box 
Exposition at San Francisco in 1915, visited friends in St. bers with adequate analysis for the benefit of members ire being subscribed for by many professional and et 
: 2 ing subscribed | nan Dp I sional nad societ 
Louis. He was manager of the bureau of music at the St The choral section will furnish choral works at several pe, ple. The interest in this concert will be largely center: 
: - : 4 t pi i interest 1 ’ ol l argely ¢ tere 
Louis World’s Fair, of which George D. Markham was matinees, and will form cleus fo arg sjatio . : ' 
; “ = “ C € t atinees, and will form a nucleus for a larger association on Sir Edward Elgar’s latest choral work, “The Musi 
cnet, anc ernest R. roeger master Of programs. 115 - - ” 1 ' 
. . 8 Pave Makers,” which will receive its first performance 


conspicuous success in St. Louis was the cause of his being Francis Rogers at City College. America on April 16. This w annibiinw eu: Sin diewntn 


chosen at San Francisco, and a dinner in his honor was - ; ; . : 
? af a : The picture presented herewith depicts Francis Rogers, bam (England) Festival of last October, and is scored for 
given him by Mr. Markham while he was here. Only ; S wt a ae EE : : 
P 7 ; ld | : Mr. St the well known baritone, singing “Invictus” (with the com chorus, orchestra of seventy and ; ntraito soloist Asa 
ew general ideas could be given Dy Ar. stewart in re > 2 ‘ 7 , — pa 

s poser, Bruno Huhn, at the piano) in the Great Hall of the contrast to this choral writing, Sit Arth ur Sullivan's “The 


yard to his plans for music at the San Francisco Exposi . 49> a“ ; 
5 . pan ; — I Golden Legend” will be included in the program, and this 


tion, but there is no question but he will be as successful 


work of the English composer of the nineteenth century 
there as he was in this city Several of the directors of , 2 ios ; . : 
; . , s . hes ‘ who revolutionized light pera, will thus be placed im juxta 
ie St. Louis Symphony Society wer resent ‘ 
t oul Symy ony < \ e present at the 1 position with the last achievement of Elga 
ner, and Mr. Stewart-was plied with many ques‘iovs con r ; ; 
‘ : : rv soloists for the concert will » Gra rns 
cerning the season 1913-1914 Che public already has : . ar ‘ ‘ “a -” 
} } prano; Mildred Potter, contralto; Dan Beddoe, tenor, and 
been informed that Max Zach has been re-engaged as co Will Hins! 7 
] liam inshaw iritone, t ‘ letropolitan Oper: 
ductor, and that the members of the orchestra will also : . ” . — 
. : Company 
be seen at their posts next year. A strong list of soloi 2 
: ~ j . ‘re ill bye 1 protessi ] rel r Ss n mt 
will be engaged, in which Mr. Stewart will aid the man There will ; ' na hestra Of seventy mu 
agement. The guarantee fund of $30,000 is again assured icians, al] under the direction of Walter Henry Hall 





This amount, in conjunction with the sum received fron 
subscription and single seat sales, just covers the expens 


Pupils of William J. Falk Heard Frequently. 











of running the organization There is a constant increa-« 

in the attendance at the Friday afternoon concerts, and th sak es ; a! Edith F. Worn, of Brooklyn, an accomplished pupil of 
growth of number of subscribers for the Saturday Berti gin yale, on mig ‘fie cies oe eee Se + William J. Falk, of New York, has been heard frequently 
evening concerts promises to be considerably over that of ; dinaus of late at private musicales, her singing always proving 
the past year Many interesting matters relative to th College of the City of New York, on the morning of March 4 decided attraction 

orchestra's works, the character of soloists, the outside 20. The occasion was an “Assembly” held in honor of the Bertha Heymann, also a pupil of Mr. Falk's, has been 
trips, the quality of programs, etc., came up at this din German Ambassador, Mr. Lewissohn, Andrew Carnegie scoring successes at musicales in Pittsburgh, Pa 

ner, and were discussed with frankness and freedom. and other notables At the request of his pupils Mr. Falk will teach during 
The executive board feels that in Mr. Stewart they have a Mr. Rogers is to be soloist at a concert on the evening the entire summer, as in past s, devoting part of 
loyal friend, who is willing to give them disinterested ad f April 14 in the house of Senator W. A. Clark on Fift! each week to work and part to recreation 





vice from the standpoint of an experienced manager, and oe —— 














also a well posted musician 
RRR res of cities in which the Cincinnati Sym 


ny Orchestra has appeared, or will ap 


Pupils of Clinnie Dodge Dill, assisted by Anna M Cineinn ti r he fra : pear during the season of 1912-13: Chicago 
Ehmann, soprano; Mary Ellis, soprano; Roy L. Ehmann ympt ony dor ean urgh, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, To 

















DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
TOUR 1912-13 NOW BOOKING 
Address: ANTONIA SAWYER 
Metropolitan Cpera House Bidg. 1425 Béwy, Kew Tort 











ng lee Age Relea gl caee ag nce Seip Ae DR. ERNST ‘KUNWALD. Conductor eae 
Dill, violin; Charles F. Wassall, flute; W. C. Muhlke Canna two concerts), Oxford, Delaware, 
Salina: sand Rec inten diens, wiiae, notin ache cel Address, 604-605-606 Union Trust Building, CINCINNATI, OHIO 0 \icuicon 
Thursday evening at the Henneman Hall 
mre 
May Boyer, who has an unusually large class on t 
South Side, gave a pupils’ recital at Kleekamp’s Hall RAGIA 
Thursday night last 
mnRe 
John Towers, the veteran vocal instructor, gave a re i ENA DORIA DEVINE VOCAL TEACHER 
cital at Staunton, Ill, Thursday night. Three of his ad , 
vanced pupils assisted him, and the program was of the Lamperti Method 
high grade character from which Mr. Towers never de 
parts. STUDIO: Metropolitan Opera House Building, 1425 Broadway New York 














gies B Famous Russian "Cellist 
Arthur Davis, F. R. C. O. and F. A. G. O., gave his oO Returns to America for Season 
nineteenth organ recital at Christ Church Cathedral, Sun = tweet? pinection 
day night. The following program was rendered q ee HANSON, 437 i Boo, fow Vere 
Allegretto from the symphony, Hymn of Praise (Lobgesang) ey toreational Musica) Agency. London. 
Mendels — 
Grand Choeur Militaire p 2 P Federle 


Meditation in D flat Lemare M P 

Solo, Now Heaven in Fullest Glory Shone (Creation) Hayd M Prima Donna Soprano 
Leslie A. Cast 

Traumerei ....... ‘ ‘ , umat E. 


Caprice 
Concert Overture in E flat Returns to America January, 1913 

The pupils of the distinguished vocal teacher and or Dates Now Booking. Management RB. E. JOHNSTON 1461 Broadway. New York 
ganist, William John Hall, appeared in a studio recital 
































Saturday afternoon. The singing was of the high caliber a, Geel, ane ap ws 
which characterizes all of Mr. Hall's public work ORENCE CONTRALTO 
? , 4 —_ 
E. R. Kaoscen Of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company 
Women’s Music Club, of Colambus. HAEN SEL & d ONES 
“There is no place in the world,” says Ella May Smith ° oat 
‘ ' ‘ , or Personal Address: Acolian Hall, 29 West 424 Str 
valued snags of the Women’s Music Club of Columbus NEW YORK 
Ohio, “where so much music of the first class is provided 1104 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 
for so small a sum.” And verily the list of attractions for Phone, 525 W-Market 
next season is an imposing one. The season's membership 


fee is only three dollars, and engaging the following artists 
and orchestras for 1913-14 appears an enormous under 
taking even for a club whose membership reaches the 3,500 


MmZZ=BOO 


SOPRANO 
Representative : 
BRACEY BEAUMONT 
O° et 
Telephone 4224 Aur — 
Representative : 
BRACEY BEAUMONT 
603 West 136th Street 
New York City 
Telepb 4224 Audub 


mark 

Mary Garden, Louise Homer, Tosef Hofa nm. Roston Swmr 
Orchestra (Dr. Karl Muck luctor); Cincinnati Symphony © 
chestra (Dr. Ernst Kunwal or tor), soloist. Dr. Fery Lulek 
Austrian baritone: Minneapolis Sy hony Orchestra Emil Ober 





hoffer, conductor), soloist, Cornelius Van Vliet, violoncello 

But the club’s endeavors in the musical life of the city 
have been sufficiently successful to justify so ambitious a 
season. Three significant departments are added to the 
club’s work this year—the altruistic, club extension and 
choral—and each will be in competent hands for develcp- 
ment. The altruistic department will provide musical pro- 
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Mass., April 5, 1913. 
An audience of great size and equally great enthusiasm 
greeted Mischa Elman at his second Symphony Hall re- 
cital, March 30, when the young virtuoso gave an exhibi- 
n of violin playing, which will be long remembered. It 
Mischa Elman at his best, and what that best is, is 
now too well known to require further laudatory remarks. 
[he printed program comprised sonatas by Mozart and 


Boston, 


Handel; the D minor concerto by Wieniawski; Sara- 
ite’s “Introduction and Jota,” and a group of short 
pieces by Beethoven; Couperin-Press; Pergolesi, and 


Brahms-Joachim, while the unprinted program consisted 


of as many as eight encore pieces, played in response to 
the positive and insistent demands of the audience. 
nrmre 
An interesting song recital given by Max Lipmann, 


Opera Company, at Colonial Hall, 
iled this young singer as an artistic 


tenor, of the Boston 


Quincy, March 31, revez 


interpreter of lieder, as well as of operatic arias. His 
elections comprised Lohengrin’s Narrative from “Lohen 
rin; Lionel’s aria from “Martha”; “Celeste Aida,” and 
song groups, the first including several manuscript 
ngs, heard for the first time, “Chanson Naive” of 
Charles Str sistant conductor of the Boston Opera 
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iN EZ BARBOUR Concert -Recital-Oratorio 


Management: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 West 34th St., New York 
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Boston Mass. 


SEYDEL 


VIOLINIST 
Soloist Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, Garzenich Orchestra, 
Cologne(3times), Boston Opera 
House (3 times), Worcester Fes- 
tival, 1912; New York, San 
Francisco, St. Paul and Hart- 
ford Symphony Orchestras. 

eg 1913-14 AMERICA 
1914-15 EUROPE. NOW BOOKING 


For Terms end Dates, Address T. SEYDEL, 70 sehesmane Ave., Boston 
_SUTORIUS & RAPP, 1 West 34th Street, New York 








“Company, and 
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“Amore” and “Dolce Richiamo” of Enrico 
Barraja, the pianist and teacher. Among the second 
group were songs by Rasch, Reger, Wolf and Mendels- 
sohn. Assisting Mr. Lipmann at this concert were: Mrs. 
James Slade, soprano; J. Barraja-Frauenfelder, bass, and 
Enrico Barraja, pianist. 
nRrer 

Quite an unusual recital was that of Helen Goodrich, 
contralto, at Steiriert Hall, March 31, which presented as 
assisting artist, for his first appearance in this city, Gutia 
Casini, a young cellist of marked gifts. Adding his well 
known share to the musical and artistic distinction of the 
occasion was Frank La Forge, who played the accompani- 
ments for both artists, and further called attention to his 
remarkable abilities in the final group of his songs, sung 
by Miss Goodrich. As an interpreter of songs—as a singer 
who strives to convey the meaning and emotional import 
of a song to the hearers, as well as its musical message— 
Miss Goodrich was most successful and revealed herself 
as possessing a keen and divining sensitiveness for genuine 
musical expression. Mr. Casini was, however, the discov- 
ery of the concert. He is a young Russian of about 
eighteen years, who was introduced to this country on a 
recent tour with Madame Sembrich. Possessing every 
qualification necessary for a virtuoso of his instrument, 
such as a warm, songful tone, an uncommon technical 
facility and an instinctive and communicating sense for the 
finer things in his art, Mr. Casini already has gone far 
and promises to go even further in his chosen career. 

RRR 

An audience completely filling Jordan Hall assembled 
for the final concert of the season by the MacDowell Club 
on Wednesday afternoon, April 2, when the following 
program was given: 


Orchestra, Overture to Ruy Blas...........0-eeeeeeeees Mendelssohn 
Frederick Mahn, conductor. 
Comtvdits quale, Am Tbs s oie cecccandsep nccvness sence cssacons Bizet 


Bertha Cushing Child. 
Miss Gifford; violin, Marie Nichols; organ, Malcolm Lang. 
Alard 


Harp, 
Symphonie Concertante (for two violins and orchestra........ 
Mrs. Thomas and Miss Pray 
Orchestra, Le Rouet d'Omphale... 
Songs with piano— 


Tree Saint-Saéns 


© ek ae A skis es s.eece since cdi cectwees Chadwick 
Fla SD 6c een 6acohnas a cele es isaght<ssapves ieronueke Coombs 
Pb TNS. 9's: i ck tA OE ct 004s Kekv ce dak ccnsuntvase eee Rotoli 
CRORDOR Ge MONE on cc ccc cccscieccsveccevers Chaminade 
Clarence L. Richter 
Mrs. Swain 
Concerto fer piano and orchestra, E flat, No. 1. ......cceeeee Liszt 


Alice Eldridge. 

Though all the numbers were much enjoyed, the “hit” 
of this concert was undoubtedly made by Alice Eldridge, 
whose playing of the Liszt concerto aroused the highest 
enthusiasm. The remarkable poise and artistic authority 
of this young artist, in addition to her brilliant tone and 
the masterly technical command of her instrument, never 


failed to make a deeply favorable impression, and an im- 
pression further enhanced by the unaffected simplicity of 
Miss Eldridge’s manner on the concert stage. 
nRe 

Mr. and Mrs. Anton Witek entertained a large number 
of guests at their studio apartment, Hotel Ilkley, on Sun- 
day afternoon, March 30, with a program of chamber 
music, in which they were assisted by Heinrich Warnke 
and Emil Ferir, both associates of Mr. Witek in the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra. 

neRe 

The song recital of Edith Bullard, at Steinert Hall, 
on the afternoon of April 3, revealed the marked advance 
of this young singer in the various departments of her art. 
Her naturally beautiful soprano voice, of most sympa- 
thetic quality, shows everywhere evidence of a most ex- 
cellent training, and though there are still some few mat- 
ters of vocal technic yet to be mastered, her performance 
on the whole was highly creditable. On the interpretative 
side of her art, too, Miss Bullard displayed much that 
interested and convinced, in her present accomplishment, 
as well as in her future potentiality. The program con- 
tained, beside duets by Foote, Chausson and Franck, 
group of French songs by Hue, Widor, Duparc and Faure; 
an English group by Charles Baughan, Cyril Scott, and 
John Carpenter, and a German group by Wolf, Hildach, 
and Brahms. A most enjoyable feature of the concert was 
the singing of the duets, in which Miss’ Bullard had the 
assistance of Anna Miller Wood. The voices of the two 
singers blended remarkably well, and gave especial pleas- 
ure in “L’ance gardien,” by César Franck, which was re- 
demanded. Jessie Davis, at the piano, furnished her usual 
sympathetic and musicianly accompaniments. 

3LANCHE FREEDMAN. 
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Chords and 


Ear Training 


By JEAN PARKMAN BROWN 
Price, postpaid, $1.00 


perenne = sey pen ag whe nrg aga y 
and ear training for use in conjunction with piano 

































A faithful use of this book will greatly broaden 
knowledge and raise the standard of musical 
intelligence. —W. R. SPALDING, Professor 
of Harmony, Harvard University. 
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PUBLICATIONS 4 
AND REVIEWS 


NOTICE TO PUBLISHERS. 


This department is devoted to a review of old and new 
music publications, musical works, musical literary works 
and anything pertaining to the publishing of matters in 
music. 

Only such publications and compositions will be re- 
viewed as are deemed worthy of notice, and Tue Mu- 
SICAL Courter reserves to itself the privilege of rejection. 
It is also understood that any work or composition or 
book reviewed in this column relinquishes its copyright to 
any part or all of its parts so far as a review of the same 
can be applied. This does not mean that Tue MusicaL 
Courier assumes or claims any interest in the copyrights; 
ii merely means that we are not to be held for any in- 
fringement of copyright by handling copyright publications 
or works in this department. 

Particular attention given to works of American com- 
posers and their products. 





White-Smith Pablishing Company, Boston and New 
York. 
“Benotp I SHew You a Mystery.” Sacred song for 
Easter and general use. Music by Frederick Maxson 
This is a solid piece of workmanship of the academic 
type, with an occasional reminder of Handel and the con 
trapuntal school, but, on the whole, modern, vigorous and 
vocally melodious. There is not the least trace of that 
erotic sentiment which frequently mars church music 
From first to last this music by Frederick Maxson is thor 
oughly in keeping with the biblical words. The melody 
line lies rather high and the song will be brilliant and 
effective when properly sung. It is not very easy, however, 
in. spite of its apparent simplicity, and the average baritone 
and mezzo-alto will find it tiring on the vocal chords. Not- 
withstanding the absence of high notes the song is essen- 
tially for a robust tenor or dramatic soprano. 


Clayton F. Summy Company, Chicago. 


“Seven Littte Pieces rok Four Hanps.” Composed by 
Gertrude Madeira Smith. 

These extremely simple little child pieces have an im 
portant part to play in the musical development of the 
children who use them; for too much of the training the 
ordinary child gets has a tendency to kill rather than to 
foster a love for the piano and its music. We gladly 
record our approval of these “Seven Little Pieces.” 
“Cuitp o' Ming,” “By tHe Lorus Lake,” “ENrreaty.” 

Three songs composed by Maibelle Moore. 

These songs are well written by a musician of culture 
The melodies are genuine and spontaneous, free from any 
thing that is in the least commonplace. They are likewise 
singable songs which are of great value as teaching pieces 
as well as good music for public performance. Our own 
tastes incline us to prefer “Entreaty,” but the other two 
songs are equally good in every technical sense. 

“Sonss OF THE CHURCH.” 


From a list of sixteen songs published under the above 
heading we select the last two for review. 

“Jesus, Lover or My Sour.” By Clarence C, Robinson. 
This is an effective setting of these words for low voice. 
The music varies in style, phrase and intensity according 
to the emotional rise and fall of the poem. We have seen 
compositions from the pen of Clarence C. Robinson which 
make a stronger appeal to us than this song does, but this 
composer is too good a musician not to be interesting at 
all times. 

“Just As I Am’’ By William F. Bentley. This song 
breathes the spirit of the church service, being thoroughly 
devotional. It is also very singable and should appeal to 
vocalists quite as much as it does to the public that 
hears it. 


“Piano Compositions.” By Wilmot Lemont. 


There are nine of these little compositions, all of which 
are capital teaching pieces. Those who have to do with 
instructing the young are recommended to examine these 
valuable and interesting works. They are short and sweet, 
as well as simple. “The Fairy Guard,” “The Goblin,” “The 
Water Nymph,” “The Sprite,” “Elves,” “The Last of the 
”" “lament for the Fairies,” “The Shepherd's Pipe,” 
and “Katrina” are the names of these compositions which 
we give in order that teachers may know what manner of 
music they are to expect. 


Fairies, 


“A Sone Apout Mysetr.” By Louise Ayres Garnett. 

The words are by Keats. They are some of the nonsense 
verses the great poet now and then sent in letters to 
friends, and are by no means a sample of his powers or 
a very striking attempt of humor. The music is slight and 
without character, but if the words are clearly spoken by 
the singer the song will serve as a moment's pastime. 


Boosey 2 Co., New York and London. 


“Pray Time.” A cycle of nursery rhymes set to music 
by Haydn Wood. 

The seven poems of this cycle are named: “The Spider 
and the Fly,” “Sunshiny Weather,” “The Mountain and 
the Squirrel,” “The Frog’s Lament,” “What Became of 
Them?” “Fickle Fortune,” “The Owl and the Pussy Cat?” 

The music which Haydn Wood has furnished is fresh, 
spontaneous and light, as befits the semi-humorous and 
occasionally childish words. The seven numbers are writ 
ten for soprano, contralto, tenor, baritone, and the quartet, 
making a very practical, musical, entertaining cycle which 
should be in the repertory of all mixed quartets. The 
style of the music is thoroughly English, such as 1s found 
in the best English ballads of modern production 


Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
“First Lessons oN THE Viowrn.” By John Craig Kelley 

We are not at all surprised that this work should have 
the honor of a second edition. In fact, we have often 
wondered why instructors and arrangers for very young 
beginners on the violin and other instruments did not make 
more use of the simple melodies that are popular rather 
than attempt to compose tunes of their own. The late 
August Wilhelmj once remarked to us that he intended 
writing a violin method on these lines. 

The author of this method has interspersed the easiest 
of open string exercises and first position studies with 
such tunes as “Home, Sweet Home,” “Old Black 
Joe,” “Swanee River,” “Russian Hymn,” “Watch on the 
Rhine” and other airs familiar to the student. No wonder 
the work has been successful. In the original preface of 
the edition of 1904 we read that “in his experience as a 
teacher of the violin, the author has had difficulty in finding 
exercises that were easy enough for young beginners 
Years ago he began writing out simple lessons for these 
pupils, and this book is the outcome of that experience 
The idea of introducing the use of only one finger at a 
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time, instead of attempting to teach the pupil the use of all 
four fingers at the very start has been found by the author 





to be the only feasible method with young pupils.” 

In the preface to this new edition we are told that “in 
revising the book the author has eliminated exercises of 
needless difficulty ; has added many new exercises; and has 
incorporated ideas of vital importance. The chief aim has 
been to make the book more simple, more direct, and a 
greater aid to the acquirement of flexibility of bow arm and 
of left hand.” 

Driggs @ Le Massena, New York. 
“Soncs by C. E. Le Massena.” 
There are fifteen songs in this list, which we reproduce 
herewith: 
Spring Song. 
Come Unto Me (violin obbligato) 
The Sweetest Flower. 
Oh, My Love's Like the Red, Red Rose 
Alas 
Mon Amour 
Reproach. 
Du bist wie cine Blume 
Dein Angesicht 
Im wunderschénen Monat Mai 
Love's Coming 
Songs of Bethichem (violin obbligato) 
Cradle Song 
Nouvelle Chanson sur un Viel Ais 
Nachtlied 

Space forbids a detailed review of each song. Nor is it 
necessary to single out any one in particular from a col 
lection of songs which are one and all on the same high 
level as “How Beautiful Are the Days of Spring.” which 
we reviewed in these columns when it was sent us by the 
publisher, G. Schirmer. We may remark in passing, how- 
ever, that the “Cradle Song” is quite unusual, in being 
light and lively instead of soft and slow, as cradle songs 


are in nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out of a thou- 
sand. This song by C. E. Le Massena is charming and 
delicate and thoroughly in keeping with the spirit of the 
poem. This composer is seemingly at home in English, 
French and German. 


G. Schirmer, New York. 
“Two Preces For Orcan, ‘Evecy,’ ‘Finate’” By T. Ter 
tius Noble. 

The characteristics of these very interesting pieces are 
their organ effects. They are written by a virtuoso who 
knows all the thousand and one tones and timbres of his 
instrument, as well as its dynamic range, from a whisper 
to an overwhelming climax 

rhe strict contrapuntal rules of the classical organ 
writers have been freely relaxed. Many of the contrapun 
tal voices melt into harmonic combinations and phrases 
begun on one keyboard are continued on another. Need 
less to say, however, the hand of a skilled musician is ap 
parent in every measure, and the utmost contrapuntal 
license is controlled by an unerring taste and judgment 
We highly recommend these two pieces by T. Tertius 
Noble to organists. 





A Stitch in Time. 

Many a strong swimmer has gone to his death because 
he had overestimated his strength. Many a game has been 
lost because of overconfidence or of undervaluing the 
ability of the opponent. To be able accurately to gauge 
one’s power in any direction is a most valuable faculty 
which, if judiciously exercised, cannot fail of success. If 
man would study himself as he studies nature, art and 
science, and bestow a like amount of discretion, skill and 
insight, he would benefit himself to an appreciable extent, 
avoid many dangers and possibly avert disaster 

But man is a peculiar being. He is endowed by nature 
with ambition which, though stimulating energy, is apt to 
lead him into error, unless he has sufficient perspicacity 
and wisdom to hold himself in check and to form a correct 
estimate of his ability, otherwise, it is sure to cause him 
discomfture sooner or later. Ambition is a worthy trait 
of character, without which no one amounts to much, but 
ambition when overindulged without respect to natural 
powers often proves a menace to success. The wise man 
is he who pursues his way cautiously, yet fearlessly, yet 
mindful of consequences and of conditions. Such a man 
reaches the goal. On the other hand, he who throws wis 
dom to the winds and sets out boldly without giving ample 
thought to conditions and consequences may finally realize 
his impotency in time to send up a cry for help 

tut the tendency of man is to keep on and on struggling 
against odds, unconscious of the trouble that is holding 
him back and of the fact that he needs help. Such cases 
are hopeless, culminating in discouragement and failure. 

In the world of art there are many with great talents 
who endeavor to develop it without assistance; as a con 
sequence their progress is slow and uncertain. They are 
ever encountering obstacles which they cannot overcome 
because they do not know how. Some singers are ob 
livious of their defects and wonder why, they do not get 
ahead faster, when if they only realized such deficiencies 
and sought a remedy therefor they would make more 
rapid progress because they would be better fitted to do 
so. There are others who, understanding the value of the 
familiar aphorism “A stitch in time saves nine,” adopt the 
sensible course and seek a specialist. Their cry for help 
is timely and therefore productive of assistance. Many 
voices are saved and others kept in the best condition 
through the exercise of such wisdom, but there are others, 
alas, who battle against nature and ignorance with the in 
evitable result 

There is no more pathetic sight than that of a singer 
struggling against nature who, unwilling to acknowledge a 
weakness in vocal equipment or the need of help, continues 
the fight until finally the day of awakening comes—a day 
too late. The voice specialist is the vocal life saver and 
vocal studios are the stations along the shores of art to 
which one may apply for aid. But the lifeboats are 
launched only upon call. The drowning man has no aver 
sion to summoning assistance, but for some unaccountable 
reason there are those who are being engulfed in the seas 
of faulty vocalism, but who continue floundering while the 
struggle becomes every hour more uneven. There is no 
discredit in seeking help; on the contrary it is a sign of 
wisdom, The voice is no different from other parts of 
the human anatomy which need constant care and attention 
in order to preserve them for as long a time as possible 

Having been a student of these conditions for years and 
equipped himself as a specialist to meet them, Byford Ryat 
the eminent New York instructor, has met with remarkable 
success with voices that have been damaged through incor 
rect singing due primarily to incompetent or faulty teach 
ing, while the large number who seek assistance from him 
proves that there are many in need of such expert service 
and who welcome the opportunity to place themselves in 
the hands of one who can help them. 
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HE TALES OF HOFFMANN is the 
TT only lyric work of Offenbach, and 

marks the highest point of his creative 
achievement. The score,——replete with 
beautiful melodies,—is now for the first time 
brought out in an edition with English text. 
Translated by the well-known critic, Mr. 
Charles Henry Meltzer, the new version is an 
adequate expression of the sentiment of the 
original, putting within the reach of American 
readers this composer’s master work. Beside 
the translation, the score is noteworthy in that 
it has been carefully revised to conform to the 
usage of the Metropolitan Opera House, in 
New York City; and in this form has all the 
authority which inheres in such a precedent. 
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“DAS SPIELWERK UND DIE PRINZESSIN.” 


OSGOOD. 








Royal Opera, Vienna, Saturday evening, March 15, 1913. 
First production of “Das Spielwerk und die Prinzessin,” a 
“Marchenspiel” in prologue and two acts. Text and music 
by Franz Schreker. 

Master Florian ..ccccccsccseoveccessccccccdcvcccveseose Wiedemann 
A Wandering Youth .....ccceccccrccccccccececcesopessevsese Miller 
The Princess . badd auawt Cad berv nar erdas use enar eer Fri. Jeritzer 
ee ee ea. ty ae A eees pal bia hits obi ber wee Hofbauer 


To those who know the fine work, “Der ferne Klang,” 
with which Schreker first came before the public, this new 
one is a tremendous disappointment. Not on account of 
the musician Schreker, but on account of Schreker the 
author of the textbook. It is symbolism raised to the nth 
power, this textbook. Each character is merely the symbol 
of something or other—some of them of several things— 
the result being that the author loses himself in such a 
maze of symbolism that the hearer has absolutely no idea 
(and Schreker himself apparently very little) as to what 
it all means. The human interest, which goes so far to 
make “Der ferne Klang” a capital work, is absolutely 
wanting. It is impossible to write an intelligent synopsis 
of this textbook. Schreker (it is said at the request of 
the Vienna Opera management) wrote an “explanatory” 
preface to it, and, as one Vienna critic remarked, the text 
is, if anything, less understandable after reading the preface 
than before. Go to the opera without first having read the 
textbook and I defy you to get one single inkling of what 
is going on on the stage, especially as a good part of what 
action there is takes place in a mysterious darkness, 

Read the textbook first and, as a second Vienna critic 
wrote, you are apt to have rather less idea than if you had 
not done so. As the groundwork for a dramatic-lyric poem 
the idea of “Das Spielwerk und die Prinzessin” might have 
heen very good, but it is useless as the foundation of a 
work for the stage. The kernel of the plot is absolutely 
simple. The princess is a twin sister of Oscar Wilde’s Sa 
lome. She “thoists” for love like the desert sands for 
water. Victim No. 1 is the son of Master Florian, who 
has just died as the opera begins, so we are at least spared 
him. Victim No. 2 is Wolf, a naughty fellow who has pre- 
viously run away with Master Florian’s wife. This Prin- 
cess is certainly bad money for Meister Florian. Victim 
No. 3 is the Princess herself, for the Wandering Youth 
comes along, falls in love with her and she with him, and 
they go off arm in arm up the hall to love and die the next 
morning, though why they cannot keep on living and loving 
is more than one knows. Presumably to punish the Prin- 
cess for her sins. The German for music box is spieldase, 
and a spielwerk is a presumably magnified music box. In 
this case it is an invention of Master Florian’s, made up of 
goodness knows what, which produces strange noises. You 
will notice that, though it forms part of the title of the 
opera, it is not mentioned in the main plot. And it really 
has nothing to do with it. The opera starts off with a 
scene strongly reminiscent of the norn scene in “Gotter- 
dammerung,” only there are he-norns this time. When the 
Princess arrives she quotes wholesale from Salome—in fact 
so much so that the late Oscar Wilde’s name certainly de- 
serves to be mentioned on the title page. After about two 
hours and a quarter—happily the opera was not long—Wolf 
had the presence of mind to set Master Florian’s house on 
fire, which afforded a fine excuse for letting down the final 
curtain. As the little house burned down the spielwerk rose 
like a phoenix out of the ashes, revealing to the astonished 
gaze the form of a steam calliope which would have made 
the breast of P. T. Barnum burn with envy. Altogether the 
greatest hodge podge of symbolic nonsense ever offered as 
The “Magic Flute” textbook is like plate 
glass compared to it, 


a stage work. 


As to the music, Schreker works always with very short, 
fragmentary motives of a nature to illustrate the happen- 
ings on the stage, and in this work he makes no exception. 
The only themes of any length are the three which the 
youth is supposed to play upon his flute. These are charm- 
ing and quite the most enjoyable music in the opera. He 
employs a very large orchestra with all the latest exotic 
And, as in “Der ferne Klang,” his strongest 
Oftentimes he sup- 
ports scenes and situations on the stage merely by suggest- 
ive coloring in the orchestra without resorting to any mu- 
sical line important enough to be called a motive or theme 
And at this he is a master. His orchestral coloring is often 
positively wonderful—a direct pleasure for the ear. Only 
unfortunately, on account of the lack of real situation and 
characterization in this new work, the music has no chance 
to rise to the heights displayed in his first opera. From the 
purely musical standpoint there are some fine moments, but 
they are few and far between. 


instruments, 
point is his mastery of orchestration. 





The production can only be characterized as first class in 
every respect—a real triumph for Director Gregor. The 
scenery—there is only one setting—was one of the most 
beautiful stage pictures which has ever been created—but 
impractical. It is impossible to understand how Professor 
Roller could read the second act of the textbook, where all 
the retainers from the castle of the Princess and a great 
crowd from the nearby city must appear together upon the 
stage, and then design a setting which, beautiful as it was, 
left so little room that the people were packed in on one 
another like herring in a sardine box. 


The stage management, which was in the hands of Di- 
rector Gregor himself, was a triumph of cleverness, in 
strong contrast to the average opera stage management. 
The movements of the various crowds, were wonderfully 
planned and executed as perfectly as possible in the lim- 
ited room. The burning down of Master Florian’s house 
was a marvel of stage mechanics and the appearance of 
the “spielwerk” the apotheosis of bad taste. 

Conductor Reichenberger did the best work of his career 
with his careful and conscientious preparation of the opera, 
and no single point in the orchestra or on the stage escaped 
him, 

The principals were fine without exception. Fraulein 
Jeritza and the American tenor, William Miller, are two art- 
ists who are fit to be heard on any opera stage in the world, 
and they worked their hardest to save what could be saved. 
Hofbauer was excellent as the rough Wolf, and Wiede- 
mann struggled manfully against the handicap of a Gur- 
nemanz makeup and a part that, for boresomeness, is only 
to be compared with that same gentleman. 

It is too bad that Director Gregor decided to put on 
“Das Spielwerk und die Prinzessin” instead of “Der ferne 
Klang,” which had already stood the test of fire. Perusal 
of the textbook alone should have convinced him of the 
absolute hopelessness of success with the work. And it is 
too bad that Schreker allowed himself to be carried away 
by the old Wagner idea of “Erlésung durch Liebe” and by 
the modern symbolic claptrap. Schreker is an important 
man—one of the most important composers who has 
loomed up above the horizon in a long while. It is sin- 
cerely to be hoped that the failure—it was a clean failure— 
of this work will not discourage him. Consistent perse- 
verance along the line of “Der ferne Klang” is bound to 
bring him a deserved success. 


H. O. Oscoop. 





BALTIMORE MUSIC FESTIVAL. 

The three days’ festival of the Oratorio Society of Balti- 
more, now being held at the Lyric Theater in that city, 
began Monday evening and closes this evening, Wednes- 
day, April 9. A complete review of Baltimore’s feast of 
music will appear in next week’s Musicat CouRrIER, 

Joseph Pache, conductor of the Oratorio Society, is in 
charge of the festival, He has engaged the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, conductor, and a number of 
well known artists, including Laura Louise Combs, Anna 
faylor Jones, Camille Seygard, Frances Alda, Reed Mil- 
ler, Frederick Gunther and Arthur Philips. 

The Women’s Philharmonic Chorus and the United Ger- 
man Singing Societies are co-operating with the Oratorio 
Society in this stupendous musical undertaking, 





Patricolo Concert at Waldorf. 
Angelo Patricolo’s recital of April 2 at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, was marked by the same success 
which this pianist invariably enjoys. His program fol- 


lows: 

Sth bhi eh UB 65s au ine dcthe pees vastew nen th basen Beethoven 
Carnival-Scenes mignonnes sur quatre motes............. Schumann 
Marche funebre, from op. 35......-.eeesecceeeeecneeeeweanes Chopin 
Nocturne, op. 9, NO. 2.....ccscescccccccvveesccccesercececes Chopin 
Mazurka, Op. 33, NO. @.....ccccsccccescccescevssescevsccess Chopin 
Valse, op. 64, No. 2........ vss cdibon eheeaieweGietusks wenteibel Chopin 
Polomain’, OP. G9. occ ccvedcccsecevccdecsccccccsceccsevssaceece Chopin 
Toreador et Andalouse (from Bal costume)............+- Rubinstein 
Beneeete Weeks os cvccdsc ccccccpvcsdcccsvecsvesevcdssvevevec Rubinstein 
Andante finale de Lucia di Lammermoor. . Donizetti-Leschetizky-Liszt 
Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 14. 2.0.6 .eceececee ence ee eecseweneee Liszt 





Pilzer Plays at Wilmington. 

Maximilian Pilzer, violinist, played at Wilmington, Del., 
last Monday night. His numbers consisted of the second 
movement from the Saint-Saens B minor concerto and his 
own “Caprice Waltz.” He also took part in Mozart’s trio 
in G major with Messrs. Dubinsky, cello, and Epstein, 
piano. 





saprane spaasree mesmo ~~ 
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RUBINSTEIN CLUB'S FINAL CONCERT. 

The final concert of the season by the New York Rub- 
instein Club will be given at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
of the 
In ad- 


Geraldine Farrar, 


the soloist 


on Tuesday evening, April 22 
Metropolitan Opera Company, 
dition to Miss Farrar, 
direction of William R. Chapman, will sing the new can 
tata by Alexander Von Fielitz, “The God and the Maid 


The first part of the program will consist of request num 


will be 


several choral members, under the 


bers, and will include among other favorites, “The Lost 
Chord,” by Sullivan. 
On Saturday, April 19, the last musical of the season 


carl W. Mar 


concertmaster o! 


Hinkle, 
Henrotte, 
and Stefano di Stefano, harpist 


will take place. Florence soprano; E 
shall, the new baritone; 


the Boston Opera House, 


Pierre 


will be the soloists Bidkar Lecte will be the accom 
panist 
Morrill Pupils Sing. 
The musicales given by the pupils of Laura E. Morrill 


cannot be placed in the same category with “every-day’ 


programs are not only interesting, 
and the of the 
cianship displayed may be judged by the appreciative au 


students’ recitals. The 


but decidedly instructive, excellence musi 
diences, made up of musicians and music lovers. 

Mrs. Morrill held the fourth of her season’s series of re 
citals evening, April 1, in one of the 
Aeolian Hall, New York \ 
greatly the well rendered 
upon the remarkable advancement shown by all the young 
chorus of Nevin’s 


Tuesday concert 


large audience 


commenting 


rooms of 
enjoyed program, 
The melodious arrangement for 
is by Charles Gilbert Spross, who presid 
to he 


people 
“Venetian Suite” 
ed at the piano 

extensively used: 


Mr. Spross’ beautiful setting is sure 


The program follows: 


Duet, O Ye Birds Rubinstein 
Florence Chapman and Claire Peteler 

Lord God of Abraham, from Elijah........... wad oo 
Lawrence Pactzold, 

Demet soccescccovess ‘ é : enh 66 ea¥onuce Stange 

Widmung . cco ° 1eaceenceser Pee 

Lunge del caro bene .. Secchi 

May LBaylinson 

@D PRPNENS bc cre cccess re : . oe 
Clarence C. Bawden 

Aria from Madame Butterfly 

Yesterday and Today... : Spross 


Bertha Kingel 
Nevin's Venetian Suite 
Peteler, May 


Chorus, from 


Florence Chapman, Claire Winifred 


Baylinson, 


Mason, Frida Hilbrand, Mrs. Nolle, Jessie Northcroft 

Der Asra Rubinstein 

Homeward Campbell Tipton 
Clarence C. Bawden 

Caro Nome, from Rigoletto 

Down in the Forest 
Florence Chapmar 

Vision Fugitive, from Herodiade 

Morgen sales ¥s Straus 
Lawrence Paetzol 

Trio, Protect Us Through the Night Nicolai 

Florence Chapman, Lawrence Paetzold and Clarence C. Bawden 


Bach Society, of Cincinnati. 


The Bach Society of Cincinnati gave the following pro 


gram, March 31 honor of the 228th anniversary of the 
birth of the great composer, after whom the society is 
named: 

Choral, Nun danket Alle Gott 


Concerto in C major, for tw 





Dr. and Mrs : ore Bohlmann 
Cantata No. 34, O Ewiger Feuer, Ursprung der Liche 
Katherine C. Bennett, Eleanor Bain (s ), Horace Mot 
teram and George Kattenhorn 
Aria, Ergiesse dich reichlich, du géttliche Quell 
John A. Hoffmann, tenor 
With viola obbligato and piano—Jacob Tushinsky, Louis Schwebel 
Brandenburg concerto in Bf} flat, No. 6 
For two violas, three cellos and itrabass—Jacob Tushinsky 
Carl Wunderle, Sigurd Frederikser Max Froelich, Charles 


€ 
nducted by Mr. Tirindelli 
hahn ne 


Katherine C. Bennett, I 


Sayre, John Zweifel; « 
Peasant cantata, Mer neue UOberkeet 


For soprano and bass sis Ehrgott 
tenth 
Johann Sebastian 


familiar and rarely performed compo 


The aim of the 
study, not only the 
Bach, but the less 
sitions. 


sociely, now in its season, 1s to 


well known music of 


Ethel Walsh-Gertrude Gugler Recital. 

Ethel Walsh, 
were associated in a 
Hall, April 6. It young 
singers produced such a delightfully favorable impression 
in a debut-recital, and at the 
credit for the very successful affair to 
Madame Dambmann. her they 
and what to sing, breath control, 
that go to make a successful singer 


soprano, and Gertrude Gugler, contralto, 


Sunday matinee recital, at Aeolian 


has been a long time since two 
fair to give 
their instructor, 
learned how 


outset it is only 
From have 
and the countless details 
joth have 


themselves beauti 


poise, de 
lightfully clear enunciation, and carry 
fully. Credit is due 


bed to do her best 


Miss Walsh for arising from a sick 
Those who know her were not aston 


ished that she could so concentrate her physical forces as 
to overcome the effects of a cold. 

Providing for the event of Miss Walsh’s possible non 
Master Robert Spokany was to play; he took 
part, “for full “Zigeuner 


appearance, 


measure,” playing Sarasate’s 














ETHEL! 


S 


WALSH, 
Zimbalist’s “ 


pleasure by his 


Max 


weisen,” Schumann's “Traumerei,” and Orie: 


tale.” The baby-faced lad gave musical 


playing; he has great talent, which 


ing. 


Jacobs is develop 


Selecting a few details of the matinee for mention, Miss 
Walsh sang Cadman’s “The Moon Droops Low” with real 
dramatic despair; popular appeal lay in “The Kerry 


legato singing in “I Hear You Call 
still further 
" and had to sing encores 


and beautiful 
She 
Don Fatale, 


Dance,” 


ing Me.” showed dramatic fervor in “O 
Her facial expres 
Miss 


with understanding 


sion, too, is appropriate and conduces to the effect 
Gugler sings like the good musician, 
Her 
range, and her best work was in Liszt's “Di 
difficult 


singing one 


and intelligent interpretation voice is rich, of ex 


tended Lore 
Throughout all het 


and the depth of 


lei,” a aria for any singer 


easily understood the text 


expression was notable. She too presents a pretty stage ap 


pearance, and sang encores. The closing duet, “Every 
Flower” (from “Madame Butterfly”), brought intense 
amusement with it, because the Walsh white § aigrett 

















GERTRUDE 


GUGLER, 


Contralto 


tickled the Gugler eye and ear; this closed a very enjoyable 
program, and was followed by a general rush to the artists 
room to compliment the fair singers and Madame Damb 
mann. 

and able piano 


Louise Lieberman played very sympathetic 


accompaniments 
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RUTH HARRIS 


America’s most 


delightful 


ounted as one of 
sopranos 


RUBY CUTTER SAVAGE, Soprano 


Boston Opera Company 


“She must be « 


1912 


Mme. ELEANORA de CISNEROS 


Philadelphia-Chicago Opera Company 


CORINNE WELSH, Contralto 


1912, New York Symphony 


ANNIE LOUISE DAVID 


“The best-known Harpist in America today” 


MARIE NICHOLS, Violinist 


“A great 


Soloist, Spring tour, Orchestra 


artist of wonderful charm” 


Composer Tenor 
HARRIET WARE and JOHN BARNES WELLS 


Joint Recitals 


BONARIOS GRIMSON, Violinist 


Ss ist, Philharmonic Orchestra, Feb. 2 


FRANK ORMSBY, Tenor 
MONICA DAILEY, Pianist 


She is a musicianly artist who appeals to musicianly 
audiences’ 


ARTHUR PHILIPS, Baritone 


London Opera ¢ 


ompany 


FREDERIC MARTIN, Basso 


“The greatest of oratorio singers” 


THE VOLPE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Arnold Volpe, Conductor 
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David Bispham to Appear in Light Opera. 








David Bispham has reached his majority, professionally 

aking. Twenty-one seasons ago the noted American 
baritone made his debut in the musical world, rising from 
an unknown singer with little experience and no reputa 
tion, to the enviable position he now occupies. 


It was at the Royal Opera House, in London, that this 





celebrated artist first began his operatic career. Start ng 


with a minor part it old Gilbert and Sullivan Theater 
now known as the Palace Variety Theater, Mr. Bispham 
worked his way rapidly into leading roles and soon becam 

ecessary factor in the musical world 

[hat was twenty-one years ago. Since then great 
changes have taken place and things are not as they used 
t e. In this new era there has sprung up a strong d 
mand for light opera, Grand opera will ever hold its owa 

t the light opera and musical comedy are taking many 
favorite singers from the old ranks. 

The latest of these is David Bispham. About to start 

on a new ourney—his second debut, as it were the 
\merican baritone has found a field of work much to his 
liking and fitted with greater promises than the field which 
he is leaving Trained, as he has been, in the greatest of 
peras, and possessing a voice that has captivated his audi 
ices in all parts of the world, the future for Mr. Bispham 

t ncouraging 


wing his concert tour of Australia, New Zealan1 


ind Tasmvar n which he will leave very soon, under the 
nagement of Frederic Shipman, Mr. Bispham will begin 
rehearsals for his first American operetta appearance 
Der Fi Bauer.” Under the managemert of Werba & 
Fuescher, the production in which he is to take the title 
ile is to be given in New York about September 15 
‘Der Fidele Bauer” (“Jolly Peasant”) is particularly 
well adapted to Mr. Bispham. Of the “Music Master” 
styl th harming Viennese operetta offers possibilities 
undreamed of in many another similar production, and 
gives the actor a chance to do full justice to the many tal 
ts with which he is so gifted This is the first English 


adaptation of “Der Fidele Bauer,” although it was sung 
last year at the Irving Place Theater in New York, with 
Conrad Dreher in the principal part. The music, which is 
most brilliant and melodious, is the work of Leo Fall 
The book is by Victor Leon, and Harry and Robert S 
Smith are responsible for the English version 


As Matheus, the peasant, Mr. Bispham has a most in 


teresting, though difficult, part to perform. As the poor 


father of a prosperous but wayward son, who becomes too 
proud and haughty for his peasant parents and his old 
home, this part suggests many ideas both for acting and 
singing. 

About to start upon his new career, Mr. Bispham is most 
enthusiastic. The possibilities in this new field present 
themselves doubly strong to him and he has expressed him- 
self as wholly delighted and satisfied. In the past this 
noted artist has appeared in a great many operas and con- 
certs, all of which have invariably been successes. His 
tours have carried him into every part of the world. 

Mr. Bispham has just finished a highly successful season 
in this country. Although in the past he has had many a 
season to be proud of, this one has perhaps eclipsed them 
all. Brimming over with laurels, Mr. Bispham will soon 
leave for the Pacific Coast prior to his concert tour in the 
antipodes. During his trip West he will make numerous 
stops, giving concerts in many of the large cities, includ- 
ing Pittsburgh, Toledo and Colorado Springs. He will 
sail from San Francisco April 22, going direct to Honolulu. 
Chere he will remain for two or three weeks, during which 
time he will give several recitals. From there he will pro- 
ceed to Sydney, Australia, arriving about the end of May. 

After giving fifty concerts in the antipodes, Mr. Bispham 
will return to New York, reaching here about the first of 
September. He will at once begin rehearsals for “Der 
Fidele Bauer,’ which, it is expected, will be produced the 
middle of that month 





Eleanor Spencer Compared with Carreno. 
Eleanor Spencer, the American pianist, recently played 
with orchestra in Cologne, achieving an immense 
success. The critic of the principal Cologne paper com- 
pared her with Teresa Carrefio. Miss Spencer is having 
in unusually successful season in Europe. On February 


Paglia we 





ELEANOR SPENCER. 


24 she played in Stettin, on the 25th in Posen, on the 27th 
in Hamburg, on March 4 at The Hague and on the 8th at 
Amsterdam. 





Mabel Beddoe at Bereley Theater. 
Mabel Beddoe sang charmingly the following group of 
old English songs at the Berkeley Theater, New York, 
on the evening of April 3: 


I Once Loved a Boy 
Should He Upbraid 


re Cee Old Irish 
Sir Henry Bishop 


Dathae AN. ncnckseviahinascces occecesccvccccsces ces cAMORYMOUS 
Dee DS a denceccc ed ch tice san esse ec ccerteesccsece 

The program, given in honor of Mrs. Mary Etheridge T. 
Chapin, of “New Thought” fame, was an interesting one, 
and included such well known dramatic artists as Mildred 
Holland, Roy Wiliams Steele, Zelma Rawlston and Mary 
Rehan, an extremely clever young actress. 








Thomas Egan's New York Recital. 

Thomas Egan, the noted Irish tenor, assisted by the 
grand opera artists who have just returned to this city 
from a Western tour, will give a concert at Aeolian Hall, 
New York, on Sunday evening, April 27. Mr. Egan and 





Photo by The Dover Street Studios, London, W. 


THOMAS EGAN(I) AS MANRICO IN “TROVATORE,” 


his company will give a recital in Boston, Sunday, April 
13, at the Boston Theater. 

This is to be Mr. Egan’s second appearance in New 
York, he having begun his concert tour at Carnegie Hall, 
October 11, 1912. 





William Bachenheimer's Song Recital. 


William Bachenheimer, baritone, was enthusiastically re- 
ceived at his song recital given in Aeolian Hall, New York, 
on Thursday evening, April 3. Not only those who had 
heard this singer before, but those who listened to him 
for the first time that evening, appreciated the efforts of 
this artist. The possessor of a pure and finely cultivated 
voice, Mr. Bachenheimer won the admiration of his au- 
dience from the very start. His artistic phrasing and flu 
ency of technic convinced his hearers that he not only is 
well trained, but is able to demonstrate these qualities. 

Opening with Schubert’s “Der Wanderer,” Mr. Bachen- 
heimer executed each number admirably, and was rewarded 
with enthusiastic applause. The recital was a success. 

The program was as follows: 


DE NE 6 caida dcadephasekascedesesbes ee ee Schubert 
ee GE ck ccna Gawd coewk AE ee deb bed 16h vecidee ur ...- Schubert 
EE 6's 6 de inn capnh vhs beeen vyeaeerenchetsbaecconvee .. Schubert 
Et ee BE MNO, ov svc a yes voubvtvksccnce tobsnaben Schubert 
Wenn ich in deine Augen seh’ .... esigdeneatedbécshecseee 
WUE nde cddtuhcocsaeuntadend esuenndegens sseeeee. SChumann 
ERPS obi owdwbcpedinkela®s ckoces sanesucc .-eeee. Schumann 
Frahlingsnacht ........ shevedies abies caeeus -. +... Schumann 
Auf dem Kirchhof............... Ras bsaubes sue eeneseecus Brahms 
Rés’lein dreie ........ ph Okey os babe Deve heevake bones he eeem Brahms 
ee a OO IIL. 5 i's wn ee tic ck sd vedervadenenaes Brahms 
TE 6 oid. Sn ga ik cS ev'nesi 0$no ecb tude Obeseceken Brahms 
Se EE osc hcanbeubsethwadesé babatonckouneee Fritz Fleck 
IN iin obs ce gh aes s hacknduseckenawecdens ones Fritz Fleck 
POU CED cachnbenecdedhudcteubnbeosee0c60ccepeualel Reger 
De Grek: Wederee ssc oss aes. cwesecieecess reedts ebewanlns Hermann 





Marie Kaiser to Sing at Yonkers. 


Marie Kaiser, the well known soprano, has been booked 
by her nzanager, Walter Anderson, of New York, to sing 
in Sullivan’s “Golden Legend” with the Yonkers (N. Y.) 
Choral Society on April 17. Walter Henry Hall is the 
conductor. 
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Praise for Pilzer and Spooner. 


The artistic success of the joint recitals of Maximilian 
Pilzer, violinist, and Philip Spooner, tenor, is demonstrated 
by the large and appreciative audiences which greet these 
two young artists at their every appearance. This evening, 
Wednesday, April 9, they will be heard at the Auditorium, 
Vineland, N. J., and a capacity house is expected, as the 
advance sale has been exceptionally large. Of their work 
at the Freehold, N. J., recital recently, the Transcript said 
of Mr. Pilzer, “that he is a master of the violin. It seem 
almost to be a part of his very being as he interpreted 
through it in thrilling tones, the highest emotions of the 
soul as written in music by the great composers. He also 
showed in two selections of his own composition that he 
had the principles of high artistic composition well in hand 
He succeeded in awakening the interest and arousing the 
enthusiasm of the musical, the near musical, and the non 
musical members of his audience, an accomplishmnet re 
quiring the qualities of the true artist.” Of Mr. Spooner 
this paper said that he “has a voice of good quality, and 
in his evident desire to please his hearers he won their 
sympathy and hearty applause.” The Monmouth Inquirer 


commented thus: “Those present enjoyed a rare treat of 


high class music, rendered artistically and with masterly 
technic. Mr. Pilzer’s playing was enthusiastically applaud 
ed and he obligingly responded several times. The singing 
of Mr. Spooner was also warmly applauded. He has an 


exceptionally fine voice, and he reached the high notes 


without apparent effort and every word was plainly dis- 
cernible.” 
The Monmouth Democrat commented as follows 





His program last week embraced a rarely beautiful variety and 
arrangement of musical mmbers The first was the B minor con 
certo by Saint-Saéns The wonderful + was made to sing and 
vibrate from the superb strument with fir taste, sk and deep 
feeling Following this was a group, lighte n style, but rendered 
with all the best in technic a art of exnression possessed by the 
young violinist. First was the alluring, plaintive “Bohemian Dance” 
by Randegger and then two of Mr. Pilzer’s own compositions—a 
love song, full of sweet harn es and emofional and a 
“Caprice Waltz” that fairly sparkles with its bri s and 
catchy airs. It was not surprising t ave the audience fairly wild 
with delight over this charming number 

The tribute to Mr. Pilzer’s playing was well expressed at the 

neert by the perfect attentior f his audience 1 th ger ne 
pplause. 

Philip Spooner, the tenor, was well received by all those who 
recognized his talent and art. Nothing could have beet e charw 
ing than his singing of Marshall's lovely song. “I Hear You Calling 
Me.” Mbolloy’s old ballad, Dresde China,” was . sung with 

wt the right lightness of tone ar feeling, as was the “Kerry 
Dance” by the same compose: Verdi's splendid “Questa o quella,” 
from “Rigoletto” showed more ability in training and interpretation 
than any of the other songs The sweet natural tone of the young 
tenor’s voice showed to good advantage in other select 

(Ad r ) 


Recital by Gaines Pupils. 


rhersday evening, March 20, an interesting program was 
delightfully sung by pupils of Samuel Richards Gaines, in 
his studio at Columbus, Ohi 

The program follows 


Eri Tu Verd 
Oo Say 
Su E ( ade 
Haz R ' 
Dost Thou Know Mignon) \. Thomas 
Alice Laughridge 
My Heart I e : Gerald Lane 
Ww. W. ¢ 
Fleg Massencet 
Tired H $ Sanderson 
The Sw s g Song) Cowen 
R I 
Vith Thee Hardel 
Invictus Huhn 
I] Th ky Logan 
oO < 
At Daw Cadman 
My Laddic Thayer 
Love's Greeting e Wilson 
Hazel Re : 
Since You Went Away Rosa Johnson 
Sighs of Love (waltz) Gaines 
Tatters ... Gerald Lane 
Wid" de Moon +e W. M. Cook 
Because (requested) .. 1’ Hardeiot 
W. W. Ga 
For a Day.. Oley Speaks 
Synnove's Song K jerulf 
On a Spring Morning Havdn Wood 
\ Laughridge 


Victor Biart to Marry. 


The engagement has just been announced of Dorothy 
Miller, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George C. Miller, of 37 
Munn avenue, East Orange, N. J., to Victor Biart, the 
pianist; of New York, and son of Captain V. Biart, U. S. A 


The wedding is to take place Tune 3, after which the 


young couple will sail for Switzerland, where they will 
spend the summer, returning in September. Miss Miller is 


a pupil of Mr. Biart'’s. 


ANNA CASE (12 
Elsa Deremecaur —ewee 


“Stelaway Piase”™ 


The World Famed ’Cellist 
W i ul Management: ANTONIA SAWYER 
1426 Broadway - - New York 


ceorcE EX AA TIWALLINY [ti ee eee 
—  @ullus Dalber, Auditorium Theatre, Chicago 
Western Concert Tour Now Booking Address: Alma Voedisch, 3836 Wilton Ave. Chicago 


VAN YORX (og 


STUDIOS: 
21 WEST 38th STREET, m eed YORK 
ET ent ah a e e 3701 Murray Hi 
Summer of 1913 in Austraiia 
Per Terms and Dates Address: 

FREDERIC SHIPMAN 

3835 Flournoy St., Chicago, ‘Il. 
' SEASON 1912-13 

Management: 

LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Gall, New York 


MEZZO CONTRALTQ, 
EMINENT SWVISS PIANIST 


Pau Lo GRUP P E 


**One of the World’s Greatest |’Cellists’’ 
Exclusive Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Acolian Hall, 29 West 42d Street New York 


Aa. CARBON E 


MASTER IN THE ART OF SINGING 


Has moved his studio from Carnegie Hall to Aeolian Hall, 27 West 42nd St., New York City 
Art of singing from the first radiments to the classic “Bel Canto” 


Carbeone’s Breath Controller recommended by famous singers, teachers and physicians as anique apperatas for breathing 
exercises. Circular sent on application 


THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE HIGHEST REFERENCES 


FOSTER & DAVID, 506 Filth Avense, New York, Announce the First American Toar of 


BONARIOS GRI VISON Violinist 


SEASON 1912-1913 (Soloist with the New York Philharmonic Society, February 2, 1913) 


BASS-BARITONE 
Formerty Mctropelitas Opers 
THE WOLFSOMN MUSICAL BUREAU 


Guilmant 
Organ School 


DR. WILLIAM C. CARL, Director 


Students Aided in 
Securing Positions 






























































25 New Playing in N, Y. City Send for Catalogue 


44 W. 12th ST., NEW YORK 
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MOZART SOCIETY MUSICALE. | 





Saturday afternoon, April 5, the New York Mozart So- 
ciety, Mrs. Noble McConnell, president, held its sixth and 
last of the season at the Hotel Astor. Edmund A. 
Jahn, basso, filled the place originally assigned Dr. Carl 
Dufft on the program. 


musical 


The Mozart Choral Society, under the direction of Ar- 
thur Claassen, sang, delightfully, two groups of songs. The 
work of the chorus showed a marked excellence of train- 
ing, and the youthful freshness of the voices was charm- 
ing. 

Carré, the well known tenor, was wise in 
of his numbers. 
rhis beautiful composition demonstrated to perfection the 
exquisite sweetness and vibrant power of his voice. The 
beauty of Mr. Carré’s diction is invariably a delight, and 
the consummate art of his production places him among 


George C. 


choosing Granier’s “Hosanna” as one 


musicians of serious and high ideals. In response to en- 
thusiastic demands for “more” he gave an exquisite render- 
Juliette 


Selleck, a member of the club, was warmly greeted and as 


ing of Charles Wakefield Cadman’s “Dawning.” 


warmly applauded when her songs were sung. Mrs. Selleck 
sang Mary Turner Salter’s “Cry of Rachel” with an ad 
mirable abandon 
Mrs Noble McConnell, president of the club, occupied 
the chair. 
» 


The program, keenly appreciated from the first to the 
last numbers, follows: 


The Land of the Sky Blue Water......---.-+eeecereeeeves Cadman 

DOWOIS cc kecscdeccccdvasVaa¥ tere seecspecenseaaiSegnanan Passmore 

Love Waltzes occ cccccccccscsccesecvcctecsccscense Pache-Claassen 
Mozart Society Choral. 

Slumber Song ...ccccsecccccccveseccvrcevessccsssessvocevace Bach 
GONE, cavcteticbenstacdvepesvzcsuntas » on binn 6b ae ben ade Rees Bach 
W. Paulding DeNike 
Songs of Araby........csccscccecscccccsseserceesseceesssesvenes Clay 
When the Roses Bloom. ..........secceereeenerereeenees Reinhardt 
BEGUN oni ne dncdovcccctssncecacsssoarocsepesszestvuteres Granier 
George C. Carré. 

Bae coi cedecbdvesangeviernvsvaerepiggsvccins Goring-Thomas 
Lamp of Loves...cccccscccsccvcccsesessseeesecceresvessess Salter 
ye DB err nrrrrr Ts prevent Tyee 
I WOME 5.0. sin 000 ub-8 0s ance sone bade tebesesaneressaleeinees Spross 
Juliette L. Selleck. 

Buona Notte (Day in Venice) .........eeeeceeseerers Nevin-Spross 
The Two Clete... cccdccrsccccccccccssccsccescstucseccunas Rogers 
By the Beautiful Blue Danube...............++-++- Strauss-Spicker 


Mozart Society Choral. 


PE. 5. eb eckadeey bn cctaeheeee dare? WRRERS Tschaikowsky 


| ery errr ee PIP TTT Tr re ee Homer 
Edmund A. Jahn 

RN bi cadciinvdtehs o0p ete penne)? ernsiacnseuee Backer 

os oc cs un gd ao perma BED eed 0.6 vhs 60 ad beeen Cui 

ERING. 6i.6 0.5 6 6.00 6 0d¥s Kpbiehbedssaskevcessvavb canoe Goens 


Trio from Faust 


Mrs. Selleck, Mr. Carré and Mr, Jahn. 
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Mason Street, Mt. Auburn, 
’Phone, Avon 2923-R, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, April §, 1913 


Three great symphonies and the absence of a soloist 


9 The Westmoreland 


marked the eleventh series of symphony concerts March 
28 and 20, adding a special element of interest to musi 
Haydn’s symphony in G major, No. 
the subtitle 


cians and students 
12, of the 
“Militaire,” 
light in its repose, elegance and limpid phrases. 


London or “Salomon” set, with 
opened the concert, and was an unalloyed de- 
The alle- 
gretto, in which a big drum, triangle and cymbals are in- 
troduced, is based on an old French march rhythm, giving 
rise to the subtitle “Militaire.” 


graceful in form, flowing into the lively finale, was one of 


The menuetto, light and 


the happiest efforts of the orchestra during a program re 
plete with interest. The “Jupiter” symphony in C major, 
considered to be the greatest and noblest of all Mozart's 
s, came next, followed by the Beethoven “Pas- 
torale” major, especially appropri- 
ate at this time, when budding leaf and every green grow- 
ing thing remind one of Nature's happiest seasons, 
nere 
The fourth and last concert of the Symphony Chamber 


symphoni 
symphony, No, 6, in F 


Music Society was given Tuesday night at the Sinton Ho- 
tel, with Hans Richard, pianist, as assisting artist. Owing 
to the increased demand for tickets the large assembly hall 
was used and the door receipts turned over to a charitable 
organization to be used for those who have suffered in the 
recent floods in the Ohio Valley. At this concert the bril- 
liant and intensely modern trio by Volkmar Andreae was 
given for the first time in America, with Mr, Richard at 
the piano, The musicians who compose the chamber mu- 
c society and who have added so materially to the pleas- 


s 


ure of all true music lovers this winter by their carefully 
planned programs and artistic ensemble, are Emil Heer 
mann, first violin; Sol Cohen, second violin; Max Schulz, 
viola, and Julius Sturm, cellist. 

mRe, 

Owing to the difficulty in floodbound Cincin- 
nati, the Matinee Musicale was obliged to call off its art- 
ist recital for last Wednesday morning at the Sinton Ho- 
tel Leon Xaver the artists 
scheduled to appear, were unable to reach the city. The 


reaching 


Rains and Scharwenka, 


recital will be given later on 


mee 


The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music announces its 
next faculty concert for Monday evening, April 14, on 
which oceasion an evening of ensemble music will be given 


by Hans Richard, pianist; Bernard Sturm, violinist; Max 
Schulz, Sturm, cellist novelty 
works will attract a large The trio for violin, 
viola and cello of Wilhelm 
ind beauty, will constitute the first part of the program, 
\ndreae trio, with Mr, 


violist, and Julius [wo 
audience 
Serger, a work of great charm 
and the brilliant Volkmar Richard 
at the piano, will take up the remainder of the evening. 
The trio had its first hearing last Tuesday evening in the 
symphony quartet series, where it created a powerful im- 


pression, and many will be glad of an opportunity for a 





second hearing of this intricate modern work. Volkmar 
Andreae, who is a personal friend of Mr. Richard, is at 
the present in the midst of composing a piano concerto 
which he proposes to dedicate to Mr, Richard. This work 
Mr. Richard will bring out in America next season. The 
conservatory has been instrumental in introducing many 
new works to Cincinnati, and its distinguished faculty has 
heen untiring in its efforts to acquaint audiences with the 
latest musical developments. 
: mnere*e 

Olga Louise Sturm, who is known as a clever play- 
wright, laid further claim to her reputation in this capacity 
in the Dramatischer Abend given at the Cincinnati Conser- 
Music last Friday. Madame Sturm, who has 
charge of the conservatory German department, is a wo- 
man of brilliant gifts and annually not only writes a play 
for her German dramatic class, but also coaches it and 
frequently takes a role herself, as last Friday, when she 
found it necessary at the last moment to substitute for one 
of the cast who was floodbound in Columbus. <A _ bright, 
amusing, well written, well presented playlet, “Zum Ersten 
Mal,” opened the evening auspiciously, Mary Rose and 
John Feistel taking the parts admirably. “Die Reise Nach 
Italien," a play in three acts, with an extensive cast, af- 
forded a large number of students opportunity to show 
how their training has made the German language and 
sentiment a part of themselves. The roles were exceed- 
ingly well taken and as the play advanced it was plainly 
evident that the club affords some extraordinary dramatic 
talent. The cast included John Feistel, Edwin Memel, Ray 
Staater, Edward Koop, Ethel Piland, Grace Portune, 
Zanna Staater, Myriam Lutz, Ida Lichtenstader, Anna 
Stauber, Adelaide Winuterhalter and Helen Portune. Hazel 
Dessery, violinist; Katharine Siegle, contralto, and Jemmie 
Vardeman, pianist, pupils from the master classes of Ber- 
nard Sturm, Fery Lulek and Theodor Bohlmann, respec- 
tively, contributed the entr’ acte music in a most artistic 
manner. 


vatory of 


zeRre 
A two piano evening will be given by Kraupner and 
Paalz at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, Thursday 
evening, April 24. The program will present some splendid 
new works. 
ere 
Phe violin recital of Gertrude Isidor at the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music last Thursday evening is worthy 
of more than passing comment. She is a young girl who 
has attained a goal far beyond the usual and played her 
difficult program in a distinguished manner. She evidently 
has plenty of musical and technical talent, temperament 
and capacity for application, which, guided from the be- 
ginning by a master hand such as Signor Tirindelli’s, has 
enabled her to accomplish remarkable results. She played 
three great works, the concerto No. 2, op. 44 (Bruch); 
chaconne (for violin alone) (Bach); concerto, D major, 
op. 35 (Tschaikowsky), in a facile, finished manner such 
that many are predicting that- continued study and mature 


years will bring extraordinary successes to her. She was 
fortunate in having as her accompanist, Harold Morris, a 
talented young pianist who is making a name for himself. 


The Saturday recital at the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music was one of the most interesting of the season and 
in it were represented the classes of Mabel Dunn and Pier 
Adolfo Tirindelli, Theodor Bohlmann, John A. Hoffmann, 
Louis Schwebel, Leo Paalz and Albert Berne, the follow- 
ing taking part: Gladys E. Gill, Anna Coan, Anna M. 
Bayer, Jacob Jackmann, Corinne Pfaff, Marie Elise John- 
son, Estelle Winter, Bessie Pharr, Dorothy George, Clara 
Wilhelmy, John Thomas, Helma Hansen and Emily Hill- 
man Allison. 

Ree 


Helen Portune, a talented young girl who has enjoyed 
instruction under Pier Adolfo Tirindelli for a number of 
years at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, will give a 
violin recital in Conservatory Hall, Monday evening, 
April 21. 

RRe 


The College of Music will present pupils from the class 
of Adele Westfield in a piano recital at the Odeon Wednes- 
day evening. A program of genuine musical interest will 
be offered. The young pianists will be assisted by two tal- 
ented pupils from the violin class of Johannes Miersch. 
They are Carolyn Hutton and Nell Gallagher. 


Two delightful programs were heard at the College of 
Music Monday and Thursday evenings, when a number of 
advanced pupils from the class of Albino Gorno appeared. 
The recital Thursday evening had the assistance of Mary 
soprano, and Walter Vaughn, tenor. The 
students heard at the first concert were: Bertha Krehbiel, 
Mary Halliday, Emily Gaither, Frances Berg, Frederick 
Klosterman, Hazel McHenry Franklin and Irene Gardner. 
At the second concert those taking part were: Ruth Dod- 
son, Florence Witherspoon, Dorothy Stein, Betty Gould, 
Clara Imbus, Regina van Kirk, Luella Scheiffele and Irene 
Gardner. 


G. Morris, 


The March isuse of Sharps and Flats, the clever and 
artistic little magazine published by students of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music, was a memorial to Clara 
Baur, founder of the conservatory, who passed away in 
December. The magazine contains an appreciation by Rev. 
John H. McKenzie, D.D., LL.D., a tribute by Edgar 
Stillman Kelley, and a number of poems dedicated to Miss 
Baur, and a full length portrait of Miss Baur taken in the 
conservatory grounds. Jessie PartLon Tyree. 





Harriet Ware's Concert. 

Unusual interest centers in the concert to be given at 
Carnegie Hall, New York, on Friday evening, April 18, 
by Harriet Ware, the gifted American composer. Wealthy 
patrons of music in New York and vicinity are endeavoring 
to make the concert a marked success, and the outlook at 
the present time is highly encouraging. The entire pro- 
gram will be made up of Miss Ware's compositions, among 
them her cantata, “Sir Oluf,” which the Rubinstein Club, 
of New York, sang at the Waldorf-Astoria several years 
A chorus of 450 women’s voices is to be selected 
from five choral bodies in the metropolitan district, and 
Arthur D. Woodruff is to be the conductor. 

Among the prominent artists who are to take part are 
Bernice de Pasquali, soprano, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company; Florence Mulford, contralto, also of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company; John Barnes Wells, the Ameri- 
can tenor, and Arthur Philips, of the London Opera Com- 
pany. Charles Gilbert Spross will be heard at the piano, 
and Thomas W. Musgrove will assist at the organ. <A 
number of Miss Ware’s most popular songs are to be 
featured. 


ago. 





Ilamination. 
By D. Hicsee 
(Mrs. William Geppert). 
“No enemy hath wrought here.” 

Long time I stood beside the narrow door 
Expectant, dumb with dread. Full well I knew 
My shrinking soul must gird her and pass through 
When she had spent her paltry, hoarded store 
Of days, and Time had reckoned up the score. 
About me was no cheer, that I should rue 
The passing, yet my fainting spirit drew 
Her fluttering vestment close, nor looked before. 


When on a day some viewless hand unsealed 

That portal low there smote me on the face 

A sudden glory from a far off place, 

And one of radiant aspect stood revealed; 

Then as I questioned him with bated breath, 

He, smiling, answered, Men have called me Death. 


_S. ao ae 


o 
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“Hiawatha” at Museum of Natural History. justly acclaimed as one of America’s leading concert so GIUSEPPE ABBRINI DISTINGUISHED ITALIAN 
(Ne eeemenmeemeamicc 








: , . Tan ° 
The American Museum of Natural History and the P*@"0S PIANIST 
: : istoric Preservati Soci Dr. Victor Nilsson, the noted Western critic, writes in 
American Scenic and Hi toric Preservation Society of st Nuss eo po: egg Dagmar! Minneapolis 
New York, issued invitations for the evening of April the Minneapolis Journal of March 31 Miss Klotz's first 


: ‘ icture 2 Ao ongfel s number, the ‘Un Bel Di’ aria from ‘Madama Butterfly,’ was 

3, W hen the picture masque fi unded on Longfellow : A TEACHER of el SINGING 
“Hiawatha” was given The pictures were made on the sung with competent artistry. Her second appearance was 

Cattaraugus Reservation, and with the exception of the tr Fvah un 


Black Robe, all the characters are played by Indians, 
LILLIAN 
suerwoono NIEVVKIRK 











who, since 1906, have been presenting “Hiawatha,” under 





the direction of F. E. Moore Ihe first season it was 
given as a series of tableaux, a lecturer explaining the va VOICE CULTURE, ITALIAN METHOD 
: rious scenes. The following summer, Mr. Moore, with Gaacied attention tm + Ratlinns 
a the assistance of Robert Stuart Pigott, then a member of 1425 Broadway, N. Y., Met: in Opera H ise Bldg. 
c the faculty of the University of Toronto, adopted the early Mail address, Norwalk, Conn 
2 English masque as the best form, Mr. Pigott hav ng pre 


f Ben Johnson's “Sad 


viously assisted in the production « 
Shepherd” at Wellesley College The essential details 
of Hiawatha’s life were chosen and arranged in natural 


Z=0C> 


TENOR METROPOLITAN 
OPERA COMPANY 
CONCERT — ORATORIO 
6 East Sist St.. New York 









































4 sequence, beginning with the calling of the tribes to the 
mountains of the prairie, Gitche Manito’s promise to send EDWARD COLLINS 
F a prophet leader, the birth of Hiawatha, his early training, 
q the wooing of Minnehaha = coming of famine and fever, PIANIST 
: and the death of Minnehaha, the coming of the Black On Tour with Mme. Schumann-Heink 
Robe, and the departure of Hiawatha to the Islands of 
the Blessed 
Covering every phase of the Indian’s social and r HANS 
ligious life, his customs and ceremonies were shown, with 
' the added charm of a well constructed drama. Mr. Moore 
: calls it “The Indian Passion Play,” and those who hav 
seen “Oberammergau” and “Hiawatha” approve his sub- 
title. 
e In the picture masque, as in the out of door perform 
P ance, Mr. Pigott recited the poem while the Indians live GERMAN LIEDER SINGER 
the various incidents, and as the reciter is concealed the 
F pnealiea-al the: cancionne So wat Meaaiiek telus tale Management: MRS. SUTORIUS = | West 34th St., New York 
ture Che acting of the Indian players (which is not act 
ing at all), shows that the red men have wonderful dra 
matic power, there being absolutely nothing theatrical A &§ imi E by T 
either in the oy! or the pictures a 2 : 
The youthful, lithe Hiawatha and the charming, grace- : 
ful Minnehaha are played in beautiful spirit by young In- MAUDE KLOTZ 
dians. It is all so natural, so “out of doorsy,” that it 
makes tremendous appeal to the city weary person. For joa. jy Henschel’s ‘Spring’ Well received, Miss Klot Accompanist, Andre Benoist. 
” = ti a air oe seclngw weters ¢ 
cant nye tacoma ae tiene cat each time pes ext e- Dell’ Acqua s Chans " European Tour Season 1912-13 
r ; : i TM rovencal’ and the ‘Mia Piccirella ria trom (Csorme pera Management: G. ASTRUC a co. 
. nooks and dells, should draw urban audiences Salvator Rosa’ ” SO Shed. Laie Sie ast 
’ Applause was equally divided, as regard the pictures, 
between some of the semicomic dancing and the beautiful i ila eh 
water scenes But there was no division of applause as De Cisneros to Sing for Saint-Saéns. 
regards Robert Stuart Pigott, whose clear and resonant 
voice, full of emotion, always controlled, sometimes Eleonora de Cisneros, the noted mezzo soprano of the M I N N E A POLIS 
breaking into Indian songs of the Senecas (unprinted mu Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company, sailed Tuesday 
sic), sounded sonorous and free, so that every one of the \pril 8, on the Pris Frederich-Wilhelm, after having Symphony Orchestra 
two thousand persons heard every syllable lwo hundred sung in San Francis Los Angeles and Dallas. She goes 
people were turned away direct to Paris, where she will appear during part of May EMIL OBERHOFFER Conductor 
Following the performance, which lasts a little over a and June at the Grand Opera. She will sing the role of ? 
hour, many well known publicists, lecturers and others Delilah in Saint-Saéns’ opera, her engagement being by 
sought both Mr. Moore and Mr. Pigott to express their invitation of Saint-Saens himself. There will be special 
appreciation of the lovely hour so crowded with romanti SECOND EASTERN TOUR 
interest. Mr. Pigott may accept an offer to recite in thi ; : 
f for a four months’ tour abroad February 9 to February 27 
SEVENTH ANNUAL SPRING 
' TOUR 


Maude Klotz's First Western Appearance. 














4 Mande Klotz, the young Brooklyn soprano, made her first April Seventh to June Seventh 
Ec Western appearance on Sunday afternoon, March 30, with 
the Minneapolis Orchestra in Minneapolis, and fully lived 
y) up to her fine reputation. To say that she was successful Address all communications to 
S is putting it mildly, for the enthusiastic audience of over WENDELL HEIGHTON, Manager 
three thousand people gave her an ovation such as few Auditorium Bidg. Minneapolis, Minn. 
artists receive. 
Miss Klotz's first number was the beautiful aria “Un Bel ann — 





Di” from “Madama Butterfly,” which gave her an opp 





Engraved Plate Editions 


ORATORIOS ; CANTATAS 


Published by White-Smith Music Publishing Co. 


tunity to show not only the rare beauty of her voice, but 
also her splendid artistry and interpretative ability 
Her perfect diction and the purity of her lower and 





medium tones made the first part of this aria delightful 





but in the climax she ascended to dramatic heights and dis 
closed an upper register of wonderful clarity and powe: 
her voice ringing clear and bell like over the orchestra 

















In the second part of the program Miss Klotz sang the rs 

aria, “Mia Piccirella” from the opera “Salvator Rosa” by ‘The Cre at on” (Haydn) $ .75 
4 Gomez, and it was a happy choice, for the Spanish, almost ‘Arminius” (Bruch) 1.00 

“bolero tempo” of this number, is well suited to her youth “The Messiah” (Handel) . 75 
and vivacious personality. She sang it brilliantly and “Hymn of Praise” (Mendelssohn). e 40 
beautifully and the large hall fairly rang with enthusiasti “Heavens Declare” (Saint-Saéns ) 60 
applause. So insistent was the big audience that after “Elijah” (Mendelssohn) ..... 75 
repeated recalls Miss Klotz was obliged to respond to two Copyright by Mishkin Studio, New York. “The He ( ity” a G ul) 1.00 
encores and sang “Spring” by Henschel and the “Chanson ELEONORA DE CISNEROS AS OUEEN GERTRUDE IN “The Red mption (Gounod) RO 
Provencal” by Dell’ Acqua *“HAMLET.” “Out of Darkness” (Gounod) 10 

Both these numbers served to show the beautiful colora “Hear My Prayer” (Mendelssohn) 25 
tura works for which she has become noted, and her bird- performances in COmmenes ration of the birthday of Saint Quantity prices upon apy lication 
like trills and the perfect ease with which she executed the 5aéms. Madame de Cisneros will also sing in Strauss’ “ : | 
most difficult runs and cadenzas proved that she has few “Salome.” MITH MUSIC PUBLISHING € 
rivals in this style of work In September, Madame de Cisneros will sing in Parma WHITE-S! _— G C0., 

Miss Klotz’s whole performance was a real triumph and Italy, at the Verdi festival, “Don Carlos” being the opera 62 & 64 Sanh pe Si 13 — . 9 168 wae. hoe. 








proved conclusively to those who heard her that she is in which she will appear 








50 





THE MUSICAL COURIER 
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WANTED 





YOUNG CONDUCTOR, approved and efficient artist, 
experienced concert conductor, desires suitable engage- 
ment with large concert organization. Address offers to 
Concert Direction Gutmann, Berlin W. Karlsbad 33. 





SUMMER COURSE for TEACHERS and STUDENTS’ 





Cercle France-Americain to Give Concert. ee Pore pie x3 ra i ves evscestscscepeus agit 
The Cercle Franco-Americain will give a concert on L’Automne ......... PR ccrspne bety/ ditvacsneripuasbat Massenet 
Wednesday, April 9, at Hotel Marie Antoinette, New Ab, Love But a Day......-ssssscseccssccesececeeeeseneees Protheroe 
York, when the following attractive program will be ee ; Dr. Leo Liebermenn 
Dele a Apia Cakes) os ocncjs posncsbecesscuccasebenvecsced Puccini 
given: Leonora Sindell. 
PART I. . ‘ 3 
, ; eee ; The concert bids fair to be one of the most delightful 
Scenes from “Hansel and Gretel” (Humperdinck). ‘ ‘ ° i ‘ 
Saeed Nlacat de Pian Corertamments this club has provided. The artists secured 
Paci >» ELISE ENE As Cleo Gascoigne are, many of them, well known, and are all pupils of 
Sandmen : +. ++s+-Beatrice Rukeyser 3aernstein-Regneas, of New York. 
De : ..Blanche Levy 
\ ¢ piano, T erto Martuc 
PART ‘<I 
A Ae ne Mascagni 
Leonora Sindell. FOR SALE 
I Ba save os (datebes> es éuieied Cowen 
Willard A. Ward 


Helene Pierre 


21 1.4 
erge S 
z caes tanachen 


TEACHERS’ COURSE. Opera, Oratorio, Lieder. 











.-Franz FOR SALE—A quartet of Vuillaume instruments, guar- 
anteed authentic; two violins, viola and cello; very best 
period, Stradivarius model. Address only S. Levitt, 


..Brahms 202 Fifth street, Hoboken, N. J New York. 


Rosina Laborde (teacher of Emma Calve and Marie 
Delna) said: 
art of developing voices.” HELENE MAIGILLE, Car- 
negie Hall, New York. (Special summer terms.) 


“Nothing less than genius in the difficult 





Directory. 


WANTED.—Copy of last edition of Blumenberg’s Music 
Address Scribner Music Club, 155 Fifth Ave., 








= WITON SCOTT 


“CONTRALTO” 
Care of Musical Courier, 437 Sth Ave.. New York 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Musical Management 
407 Pierce Buliding - Boston 


HARRY LEVY 


STRING QUARTET 


Address: Harry Levy, Violinist 
163 Fairmont ate ee se N. J. 








AEE DE ADS AN “ezsax? 


14M Brye Mawr Avenue. Chicago teeta 4907 


CARL 


BERN HALE 


ORCHESTRA CONDUCTOR 


Hallesohesty. No. 10!" Beriin Season (912-1913 





Robert Scasut 


Reader and Singer; Teacher 
of Speaking and Singing 
133 Qlest 56th Street 
New York City 


Telephone, Columbus 6253 








HELEN WARRUM 











Carolyn WILLARD 


PIANIST 


In America Season 1912-13 
Fine Arts Bullding Chicago 


LEV Pianist 


ABBIE KEELY 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
1914 DIAMOND ST.. PHILADELPRIA, PA. 
606 West 116th St., New York City 


AUBREY W. MARTIN 

BASS— BARITONE. Concert —Oratorio— Recital 

Address, Care of Musical Courier, 437 5th Ave. 
or Box 416, Fairmont, W. Va. 


ELISE CONRAD 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Address: 508 West 178th Street, New York 


RUSSELL BLISS 


BARITONE 
Aeolian Hall, New York, Sulte 1122-1123 








4O=Z25r 








Geraldine DAMON 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Wallace Building, Pittsburgh 


D. A. CLIPPINGER’S 


‘SUMMER TERM FOR SINGERS 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR 410 KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO, ILL. 





GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music School 


Fine Arts Building 


THE TOLLEFSEN TRIO 
Mme. Schnabel Tollefsen, pianiste; Carl H. Tol- 
lefsen, violinist; Paul efer, ‘cellist. Address 
communications to Carl H. Tollefsen, 1166 45th 
Street, Brooklyn. Tel. 4343-M Sunset. Mme. 
Tollefsen accepts pupils at her studio in Steinway 
Hall, New York. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











THE MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

ORATORY AND DRAMATIC ART. William 
H. Pontius, Director of Music; Charles M. Holt, 
Director Oratory and Dramatic Art. Largest and 
most reliable school in Northwest. All branches. 
Diploma. Summer Session. Send for Catalog C. 


Concert ana Choir Bureau 


Harriet Martin Snow, Director | 


(in Summy's Music Store) 64 East Van Buren St., Chicago, lil. 
¢ 

. BERR CHICAGO GRAND OPERA CO. 
Ss AUDITORIUM THEATRE 
ELLIS 

curk HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut St.. 








SOPRANO 





Philadelphia 





: * BIRDIGE BLYE mi 


5424 W 
STEINWAY F PIANO UseD 





= OGDEN CRANE sts 


Only Teacher of Wilda Boneett ee Belasco 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YO!) 





Mezzo Contralto 


235 West 102nd Street 


= FOSTER 2. 





The Blind Pianist 








WALTER ANDERSON 





New York 


SOPRANO Master 
CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY | | ANTHONY J AWE. LA tan uta 
‘Jarod DOTTED | GAMBLE CONCERT PARTY **sccuma"” 
Mild Af POTTER CHARLES WILSON GAMBLE, Pilot - . East End, Pittsburg, Pa. 
CONTRALTO CON TRALTO 
oo ETC. ALICE ® 0 Ff C H i 7 - Management: WALTER ANDERSON 


171 West 57th Street, New York 
“Phone 268 Columbus 


MASON QUARTET 


CHARLESTON-ON-KANAWHA 








WILLIAM MASON MARRY BEKENSTEIN 
tet Viewla 24 Vielin 
RICHMOND NOUSTON WALTER BRAUER 
Viele ‘Cello 


Address: WILLIAM MASON 
Heme Office: CRARLESTOR-ON-KARAWBA, W Ya. 
Easiore Office, cars of ED. SCHUBERT & CO. 
if Bast 22¢ Street New York City 





171 West 57th St. 





Fins ee instan and lsolde—Lohengrin— 
hinegold—Meistersinger—Tannhauser— 


} sac in 

Cloth, each $2.50: 
Mastersingers, $3.00; 
with paper covers: 
each, $1.50; 
Mastersingers, 


your dealer 


Valkyrie 


Se 
(with sddition 
of the text) Paper 
Covers only, each $1.00; 
Mastersingers, $1.50. For Ae 


N the 
Ww Edition 

© Ww mae cond tee special 
catalogue. 





for these editions. 
If he cannot supply you 
write directly to the publishers. 
Our snecial Wagner Cataloreue—free—on application. 








AMERICAN Connected with Mr. 
ANU ea §6Charies Frohman’s 
DRAMATIC ARTS Empire Theatre and 

Companies 





FRANKLIN(B. SARGENT, President 
For Catalogue and Information, apply to 
THE SECRETARY, Room 145, Carnegie Hall, Wew York 














CAROLYN 


TMANN 


Dramatic Soprano 
Concert—Oratorio— Opera 
Direotion : Mrs. Baboook, 810 Carnegie Hall, New York 


| MME. 


BAYERLEE 















- wm ILD or 


KIMBALL HALL, 243 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO ORGAN 


CONDUCTOR—Apelle Musical Clab Mendelssehs Clad 


Mme. VET TA-KARST 


Scientific Voice Production. The Free ‘‘Forward"’ 
Tone Taught by Practical Demonstration 

Nine years abroad with the world’s greatest 

masters. The value of Mme. Karst’s work is 

recognized by the foremost artists; singers of in- 

ternational fame seek her instruction and advice. 


The Wegman School of Music. Musical Art Building 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Founded 1867 Dr. F. Ziecretp, President 
46th YEAR 
All Branches of School of Opera 


School of Acting 
M U & I C School of Expression 
Modern Languagee 
“It is a permanent educational institution, 
holding the same prominent position in music 
as the University of Chicago, the Art Insti 
tute, the Academy of Sciences and the Field 
Columbian Museum in their respective depart- 


ments of educational labor.”—Geo, P. Upton 
of the Chicago Tribune. 








CaTaLoc MAILED FRee on request to 


Secretary, Chicago Musical College, 
624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 











CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Largest floor space devoted to 
public use of any hotel in the world. 
Magnificent Restaurant, Unsur- 


Consress Hotel and Annex #22 
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“1 Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the World.” —De Pachmann 


“A great Piano! It satisfies me completely.” —Pugno 


“ A tone which blends so well with my voice.”"—Sembrich 


THE BALDWIN COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


214 VW. Fourth Street Cincinnati 





N. ¥. vet pit phate OF MUSIC 


one MADISON AVENUE, Near ae Street, NEW YORK 


‘ } 
mpowered v ia nfer Dipl 


D ( ( ARI 


T a | 
Devorec D 


r of Music. 


\ st FRAEMCKI 


SENI OR CATALOGU! 


rERMS Sio UP PER Ql 


ARTER 





THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUS! 


John B. Calvert, D.D., 


Special 





(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF 
President 


MUSIC) 
212 W. 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. 2329 Columbus 


Summer Session 


JUNE 23rd to AUGUST Ist 


Unuasual Advantages for Teachers. 


Send for Circulars and Catalogue. 


28th Season Begins September 29th. 
KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 











DYN 


Music, Speecu 





PIANO—Edgar M 


liam Howard, 
sey 


for Young Ladies 


Department 
EDCAR M. CAWLEY Director, 430 North Meridian Street 


ARTs, INTERPRETIVE DANCING, 


Cawley, Carl 


May Evelyn Dor- FOR 


APOLIS CONSERVATORY ¥ MUSIC 


Mopras Laneuaems 


VIOLIN — Gaylord Yost, Ella 
Schroeder-Yost, Sara Cawley 


Beutel, Mildred Barnhill! SPEECH ARTS—Mayme Englisb- 
SINGING, OPERA — Frederick Hensel 
Mortimer Marston, Wesley Wil- RHYTHMIC AL GYMNASTICS 


TIME VALUES — Car! 
Beutel and Assistants 


In addition to the above are twenty-five special Teachers. The largest ‘Con 
servatory with the Univernty Idea in the Middle West. 


Ideal Residence 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF vusiC AND ARTS 


56-58 West 97th Street 


RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 


All branches of Music and the Arts taught by « celebrated faculty 


DORMITORY IN THE SCHOOL 
(With proper chaperonage for young ladies) 





CGoncert-Bureatw 


EMIL GUTMANN 


BERLIN—MUNICH 
Letters: Berlin W. 35, Carlsbad 33. Telegrams: Konzertgutmann Berlin. Chief 


agents of nearly all known artists. 


Management of great music-festivals and of all 


kinds of concerts in all important towns of Europe. Organizing of concert tours in 


all European countries. 





CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World's Greatest Musical Bureau’ 


GERMANY: BERLIN and FLOTTWELLSTRASSE 


Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts 
Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin 


than 400 artists, includ 
Thibaud, Kreisler 
Hekking, Carrefiv 
anager of the 
Arthur 


Representative of more 
ing d’Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, 
Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, 
and many other celebrities Also m 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra and of 
Nikisch. 


Principal Agency tor Music Teachers 


VON STEIN 


Academy of Music 


958 S. Hill Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
lacorp. November, 1907 
HEINRICH VON STEIN, President 


Cranberry Piano ; Shoot 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Directer 


Practical Training Courses fer Teachers 
Artistic Piane Plarviag 
THE FAELTEN SYSTEM 


Beeklete—Carnegie Hall—New York 








REINDAHL VIOLINS 
and BOWS |— 


Viclas and ‘Cellos 


A ts know the rarity of 
& whose tone are 


mail y PREE,« which 
at 


se KRINDAML VIOLINS 
Violins sent to respons 
sible persons on tris}. 
fer comparison wit 

other sew or famous 
old violins. If desired. 
credual charge ac- 
counts opened 





Reindahl Crand Model, $250.00 
REINDAHL VIOLINS _ 
USED AND ENDORSED BY ES 


eedatewee ye tcscet NOTE REINDAHL 
Pe Maberkors Prius Keeley Atelier, 398 Athenaeum Bide, 
OL coheoke Hage Hocrmans 52 East Van Sores Stree 

CHICAGO, ALINGIS, o, 5.4. 





A. B. GHASE PIANOS 


Artistanos 
Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


Factory at 
NORWALK, OHIO 


Reference: The Editor-in-Chief of Tue Mt 


SICAL 


A Quality of Tone Which Will Please the 
Most Critical 


A Piano Which Will Stand the Test of 
Years of Usage 


Case Designs Which Are Original, Artistic 
and Beautiful 


BUSH & LANE PIANO CO. 


HOLLAND, MICH. 














STERLING PIANos 


High Standat DERBY, CONN. 


STERN’S CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


BERLIN S. VW. 22a Bernburger Street 
GREATEST CONSERVATORY IN EUROPE 
FOUNDED 1850 1,360 PUPILS 130 TEACHERS 
Roy eal Protessor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director 
Conservatory Development in all branches of music. Opera and Dramatic School: Complete tre 
for the stage. Orchestra School (comprising all solo and orchestra instruments), Seminary 
training fer teachers. 





(Philharmonie) 


oo and Ensemble Classes. 
Principal Teachers Piano—Professor MARTIN KRAUSE, Professor JAMES KWAST, EMMA KOGE, 
GEORG BERTRAM, THEODOR SCHOENBEROER. ete 
—Frau Professor NICKLASS-KEMPNER, Freu Professor MATHILDE MALLINGER (Roya! Cham. 
ber 81 t), Frau EMMY RAABE-BURG, FRANZESCHINA PREVOSTI. NIKOLAUS ROTHM 
Royal Chamber Singer (Opera School), KARL MAYER, Royse! Chamber Singer, EUGEN ERIEG 
ete. 
Viclia—Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, ALEXANDER FIEDEMANN, SAM FRANKO, ete 
Composition—WILHELM KLATTE, ALEXANDER VON FIELITZ, et 
Bend for illustrated catalogue and prospectus Pupils received at any time 


Royal Conservatory of Musica Theatre 


DRESDEN, GERMANY 
Filty-eighth Year, 1912-1913. 1,505 Pupils, 82 Recitals, 116 Instructors 


Education from beginning to finish. Fu rses or single branche Pris times begin 
il and September Admission grante t 


Prospectus and List of Teachers trom the Directorium 


HAZELTON BROTHERS 
PIANOS 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE 


fos. 36 and 68 University Place : 








WHEW YORK 
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THE 


STEINWAY a 
 OTANOS || AtlieseneX Hharmalin 


mena “THE STRADIVARIUS 
THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD OF PIANOS” 


FACTORIES: 


Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue ® ® 
NEW YORK _—_ AS 


AND 


St. Paull, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 - - - - HAMBURG 


PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 
Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


.) Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq.,W.. London 

Warerooms: Jungiernstieg 34, Hamburg, and BOs if ON] 
Koeniggractzerstrasse 6, Berlin 

And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 

















ESTABLISHED 1864 


GRAND THE MOST 


AND UPRIGHT Kranich & Ba ch HUMAN OF 


PIANOS NEW YORK. ALL PLAYERS 











JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 








: Manufactured by : 


JEWETT PIANO CO. - - Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 














THE WORLD RENOWNED The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized ae, 


. than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
today. &S 











It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes 
The advantage of cach & sletiy is known throughout America and Europe for its 


appeals at once to the discrimi- artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
nating intelligence of the leading excellence as a Player Piano 


SOHMER & CO. THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS : 12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 
315 FIFTH AVENUE LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd., 34 Margaret Street 
Corner 32d Street 
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